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Tiik  publication  of  the  elegant  and  com- 
i«ndiou8  French  memoir  ot  I)r.  Chanmii^,  , 
'which  we  have  i>lace«l  at  the  liead  of  this 
article,  is  scarceV  likely,  we  think,  to  an- , 
Hwer  satisfactorily  what  w  obviously  and  : 
lYointcdly  the  authoress’s  immediate  pur-  j 
>080  The  French  people  are  now  per-  j 
rnancntly  living— at  least  as  regards  their  j 


ast  as  regards 


social  and  jiolitical  life--under  what, 
cording  to  Palcy’s  definition,  may  be 
termed  a  high  sense  of  “  obligation  m  | 
other  words,  they  are  “  urged  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  motive  resulting  from  the  command 
of  another.”t  But  to  the  student  and 
disciple  of  Dr.  Chanmug  “  obligation  of 
this  kind  appears  to  be  rather  a  condition 

•  aanning,  m  Vut  et  ms  (Euvrts ;  avee  une  Pro- 
fac*  par  M.  Charles  de  IWmusat.  1857. 

Paley's  Natural  Theology.  Edited  by  Lord  Brougli- 
am  and  Sir  C.  Bell.  3  voU.  1866. 

I  Palcy’a  MoroU  and  PoUtieal  Philooophy,  book  lu 

chap.  11 
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of  disease  than  an  element  of  happiness  ; 
and  mourning  over  the  choked-up  springs 
of  spiritual  liberty  in  France,  our  autho^ 
ess  obviously  desires  to  bring  a  profound 
moral  and  religious  influence  to  dispel 
what  she  no  doubt  truly  regards  as  a 
profound  moral  and  religious  insensibili¬ 
ty  But  we  greatly  doubt  whether — not¬ 
withstanding  the  vivid  and  constat  inter¬ 
est  ill  the  destinies  of  France  which  Ur. 
Channing’s  life  and  w  ritings  display-r-his 
be  the  kind  of  faith  and  teaching  to  take 
a  powerful  hold  even  of  tlie  most  cultivat¬ 
ed  portion  of  the  French’  people.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  that  clear  simplicity 
!  of  mind  and  intellect,’  which  seems  to 
some  extent  an  American,  and  certainly 
a  New-England  characteristic,  might  give 
him  great  advantages  with  a 
dienco  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  one  central  enthusiasm  of  his  lite 
■  1  is  likely  to  api>eal  powerfully  at  the  pre- 
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gent  moment  to  the  French  people.  He 
was  possessed,  we  may  truly  say,  by  a 
deeply-meditated  and  enthusiastic  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  moral  and  sjiiritual  indivi¬ 
duality  of  very  human  mind  ;  and  it  was 
this  rooted  reverence  for  the  inward  free¬ 
dom  of  human  life  which  made  him  resist 
80  stoutly  the  contagious  despotism  of 
Bonaparte’s  policy,  and  afterwards  sym¬ 
pathize  so  eagerly  with  the  popular  party 
which  the  Revolution  of  1830  brought 
forward  in  France.  lie  held  that  the 
“  only  glory  of  a  state”  consisted  in  pro¬ 
moting  “  the  free  and  full  development 
of  human  nature and  his  first  intense 
]>olitical  impressions  were  due  to  the 
])ractical  mockery  of  this  principle  by 
what  ■was  then  the  greatest  nation  of  Eu- 
ro)>e.  At  school  he  read  how  the  pas¬ 
sionate  tyranny  of  a  Parisian  mob — at 
college  how  the  calculating  tyranny  of 
one  man’s  genius— rode  rough-shod  over 
private  and  individual  liberty ;  and  an 
absolute  spiritual  horror  at  all  irreverent 
invasion  of  the  inmost  freedom  of  man 
entere<l  ever  after  into  the  deejwst  es¬ 
sence  both  of  his  political  and  religious 
fiiith.  It  might  not  therefore  seem  un- 
n.atural  to  ex|>ect  that  the  life  and  w’rit- 
u»gs  of  Dr.  Channing — and  especially  the 
•writings  selected  by  the  authoress  of  this 
memoir  —  would  produce  a  profound 
impression  on  the  unsettled  religious 
thought  of  France — indeed,  on  all  who 
believe  in  the  spiritual  character  of  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  just  now  more  especially,  when 
they  feel  the  yoke  to  which,  in  weariness 
f»f  selfish  conflict,  they  willingly  submit¬ 
ted  themselves,  pressing  heavier  and 
heavier  on  their  necks. 

Nor  is  it  in  any  way  to  our  purpose  in 
the  present  paper  to  explain  at  length 
our  grounds  for  fearing  that  this  expecta¬ 
tion  may  not  be  fulfilled.  We  have  only 
alluded  to  the  immediate  aim  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  French  memoir  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  one  marked  feature  of 
Dr.  Channing’s  faith,  which,  while  it  'con¬ 
nects  that  faith  closely  with  the  various 
relirfous  traditions  he  inherited,  certainly 
renders  it  unlikely  to  satisty  the  strongest 
religious  cravings  of  the  French  character 
at  the  present  day.  We  refer  to  its  moral 
and  spiritual  loneliness,  to  its  strict  sub¬ 
ordination  of  socml  life  to  the  life  of  the 
individual,  to  the  secondary  and  subservi¬ 
ent  position  w'hich  it  assigns  to  social 
laws  as  compared  with  those  regulating 
the  culture  and  formation  of  solitary  cha- 
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racter.  If  there  be  one  deeply-rooted  de¬ 
sire  in  the  modern  French  character  which 
may  be  s.aid  to  be  either  jtroperly  reli¬ 
gious,  or  verging  very  closely  on  religion, 
it  is  the  desire  for  some  stronger  sense 
of  social  unity.  Hence  the  communistic 
dreams  which  the  most  enthusiastic,  and 
pcrhajis  the  purest  popular,  writers  of 
modern  France  so  freely  indulge.  And 
hence  also  the  strong  hold  which  the 
Catholic  Church  keeps  on  a  community 
which  has  intellectimlly  out-grown  its 
ttitelage.  With  this  eager  yearning  for 
conscious  organic  unity,  for  close  social 
cohesion.  Dr.  Channing’s  writings  evince 
no  sympathy.  In  his  youth,  indeed,  and 
even  later,  he  dreamt  of  a  community  of 
goods ;  but  that  w*as  due  solely  to  a  re¬ 
publican  love  of  strict  equ.ality  and  dread 
of  selfish  avarice :  indeed,  he  truly  re¬ 
garded  the  close  mutual  dependence 
w  hich  would  ensue  with  thorough  aver¬ 
sion,  as  a  great  spiritual  danger,  if  not  as 
a  necessary  evil.  Rut  he  went  further 
than  this :  in  his  estimation,  social  life 
was  a  mere  discipline  for  the  nourishment 
of  individu.al  character  ;  and  great  as  was 
the  stress  he  lai<l  on  the  culture  of  social 
affections,  it  was  rather  as  adding  grace 
and  dignity  to  a  self-sustained  character 
than  as  lying  round  the  very  roots  of  hu¬ 
man  individuality.  The  English  religion 
of  the  la.st  century  conceived  the  indi¬ 
vidual  life  to  be  quite  as  diptinct  !xn«l 
separable  from  the  human  *oeicty  in 
which  it  is  educ-ated  .as  it  is  from  the 
world  of  inferior  animals ;  and  even  Dr. 
Channing’s  fiiith,  which  prescnt|  the  high¬ 
est  form  of  that  religion,  uniformly  re¬ 
gards  social  influences  as  superinduced  on 
the  individual  nature,  instead  of  as  hav¬ 
ing  their  source  .and  strength  in  the  deep¬ 
est  depths  of  that  nature.  We  do  not 
think  it  possible  that  his  mind  and  writ¬ 
ings  should  deeply  rouse  the  spiritual  life 
of  a  peojtle  who,  if  they  are  groping  after 
religious  faith  at  .all,  are  certainly  seeking 
it  from  the  social  side.  The  French  touch 
most  nearly  on  the  supernatural  ■world — 
on  the  awe  of  spiritual  inspiration — when 
the  power  of  social  sympathy  h:ia  melted 
away  the  sense  of  individual  isolation, 
and  kindled  anew  the  exultation  of  a  com¬ 
mon  life.  Dr.  Cluanning,  like  even  the 
deepest  of  the  religious  thinkers  of  his 
time,  felt  religion  to  be  a  solitary  life ; 
and  though  religious  faith  led  him  out 
into  society,  he  would  never  have  felt 
that  society  led  him  involuntarily  into  a 
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more  vivid  religious  faith.  In  short,  [ 
though  one  of  tlie  most  })rofoundly  re-  i 
ligious  men,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  1 
but  of  all  times,  his  writings  arc  not  like-  i 
ly  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  present ! 
(lay — a  craving  deeper  perhaps  relatively  I 
among  the  French  th.an  amongst  us  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  are  the  most  reserved  of  the 
Westeni  nations,  but  manifestly  growing 
rapidly  even  amongst  us — for  a  Social  j 
Faith  ;  not,  indeed,  a  Faith  to  reconsti¬ 
tute  society  from  the  old  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  but  a  Faith  that  recog¬ 
nizes,  that,  so  far  .as  it  can,  explains,  and  | 
that  at  least  gives  free  expression  to,  the  1 
infinite  or  religious  side  of  social  life  and  • 
duty.  j 

We  seize  the  occasion,  therefore,  of  the  | 
appearance  of  this  French  memoir  of  Dr. 
Channing,  to  trace  the  two  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  stages  in  the  passage  of  English  re¬ 
ligious  thought  into  this  its  social  ]>hase  ; 
and  we  have  chosen,  therefore,  the  two 
writers  who,  since  the  comparatively  | 
modern  date  when  first  .any  .attempt  was  ! 
made  to  an.alyze  the  human  jirinciples  of  I 
religious  conviction,  represent  most  sim¬ 
ply,  most  tangibly,  and  within  the  nar¬ 
rowest  compass,  the  selfish  or  unsocial, 
and  the  disinterested  but  solitary  or  non¬ 
social,  stages  of  theoretic  religion — P.aley 
and  Ch.anning.  They  are  writers  whom, 
on  many  accounts,  it  is  instructive  to 
compare.  The  tone  of  their  minds  at 
first  presents  almost  more  than  a  contrast 
— an  absolute  ant.agonism  ;  and  yet  they 
.are  rpiite  cap:ible  of  comparison.  They 
are  both  singularly  lucid  and  singularly 
self-consistent,  each  a  perfect  s|)ecimeu  of 
his  own  chanacteristic  ment.al  type.  They 
are  both  of  them,  too,  remarkably  consid- 
crate  thinkers ;  for  they  were  neither  of 
them  men  whoso  minds  were  apt  to  be 
distracted  from  the  main  drift  of  their 
thought  by  any  disturbing  fertility  of  in- 
telloctu.al  resource ;  and  almost  every 
thing  th.at  comes  from  either  of  them 
bears  the  characteristic  stamp  of  its  men¬ 
tal  origin.  Again,  while  both  rely  in 
great  measure  for  their  belief  on  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelation,  both  of 
them — .and  e8pecl.ally  Paley  —  have  the 
child’s  fiiculty  of  passing  tranquilly  by  :ill 
that  they  find  there  which  is  foreign  to 
their  type  of  character.  \V e  find  in  this 
great  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  mind, 
belonging  to  both  Paley  and  Channing,  a 
great  facility  for  contrasting  their  forms 
of  faith,  which  would  be  wholly  wanting 


were  we  to  choose  most  of  the  other  re¬ 
markable  thinkers  of  our  day.  Coleridge, 
for  example,  was,  in  regard  to  the  social 
side  of  religious  faith,  much  in  advance  of 
Channing  ;  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 
compare  profitably  a  Christi.an  faith  of 
such  complexity  of  form  .and  element  as 
his  with  one  of  such  bare,  and  even  bleak, 
uniformity  as  Paley’s.  In  order  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  gradual  transition  from  an  ego¬ 
tistic  to  a  social  theory  of  religion,  we 
must  study  a  life  .and  character  like  Chan- 
ning’s  whose  simplicity  is  scarcely  less  re- 
mark.ablc  than  Paley’s,  so  that  his  fiir 
gro.ater  depth  and  intensity  are  brought 
into  much  more  conspicuous  contrast. 

Paley  stood  in  the  s.ame  relation  to  the 
doubts  which  rose  up  in  men’s  minds  be¬ 
fore  the  great  storm  of  popular  feeling  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  as 
Channing  stood  to  the  great  after-swell 
of  passion.ate  and  turbid  sentiment  which 
it  left  behind.  The  doubts  which  I*aley 
strove  to  dispel,  were  the  first  surface- 
symj>tom3  of  the  stirring  pa-ssions  be¬ 
neath  :  but  this  he  did  not  feel ;  he  as- 
sumed  the  same  supei*ficial  josition  as  his 
opponents,  and  fought  ag.ainst  their  nomi¬ 
nal  apologies  for  slcepticism  rather  th.an 
.against  that  skepticism  itself.  Christi.ani- 
ty  in  no  way  met  the  views  of  th.at  age. 

I  The  comfortable  classes  found  it  incon- 
'  venient  .and  unintelligible ;  the  uncom- 
i  fortable  classes  found  it  ill  adapted  to 
[  violent  p.artisanship  and  predatory  tastes. 
And  yet  the  objections  r.aised  to  it  were 
much  less  deep  .and  searching  then  than 
those  of  a  hater  date.  The  skeptics  ot 
that  day  did  not  grapple  with  it — they 
moved  “  the  previous  question.”  A  great 
revelation  of  selfishness  Mas  at  hand, 
threatening  a  dissolution  of  society  in  Eng¬ 
land,  accomplishing  it  in  France;  but  it 
M’as  not  yet  reve.aled.  And  as  a  barrister 
takes  his  objections  to  hostile  evidence  .be¬ 
fore  he  argues  on  the  actual  innocence  or 
enormity  of  the  act  proved  by  it,  Paley’a 
.age  contented  itself  with  declining  to  dis¬ 
cuss  wh.at  Theism  and  Christianity  really 
M’ere,  M’hile  it  ‘was  open  to  argument 
M’hether  or  not  there  were  any  primd- 
facie  re.asons  for  attending  to  them  at 
all.  And  Paley  accepted  the  ground  thus 
assigned  to  him.  lie  admitted  virtually 
th.at  you  could  prove  a  religion  to  be 
true  before  you  had  explained  what  it 
M  as ;  he  contended  th.at  you  mi^ht  prove 
a  Creator  from  the  structure  ot  the  uni¬ 
verse — that  you  know  his  revealed  will 
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from  the  evidence  of  history :  and  hence, 
though  assuming  a  thoroughly  selfish 
principle  of  human  action,  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  this  principle  with  his  i)re- 
vious  results  he  strove  to  rob  it  of  its  de- 
socializing  tendency.  To  be  selfish  with 
due  regard  to  divine  edicts,  “  worked 
out  ”  much  the  same  as  unselfishness  from 
the  first ;  and  had  the  great  advantage 
over  it  of  being,  as  he  supposed,  truer  to 
nature. 

But  it  would  not  only  be  unjust  to 
Paley,  it  would  be  fiital  to  the  line  of 
thought  we  have  in  view,  to  refer  his 
theory  of  selfishness, to  the  ch.aracter  of 
the  man.  Paley  was  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  jwrson,  and  his  object  was  to  con¬ 
vince  practical  persona.  Like  all  practical  ' 
men,  he  cared  little  about  the  tools  he  | 
worked  with,  so  long  as  they  did  his  work 
effectually.  What  society  at  that  time 
seemed  inclined  to  accept  as  the  strongest 
motive,  he  eagerly  seized,  not  caring 
much  whether  or  not  it  were  the  strongest  , 
in  fact,  so  long  as  it  were  the  strongest  [ 
for  his  purpose,  clear  and  tangible  enough,  i 
that  is,  for  broad  .and  effective  handling,  j 
This  is  important  to  olwerve,  not  only  be-  ! 
cause  it  is  justice  to  Paley,  but  because  it  ! 
indicates  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  social  ; 
disease  which  w^as  then  eating  out  the  ' 
heart  of  religion.  Paley  adopted  the  sol- 
fish  theory  nuainly  because  he  did  not  ' 
want  to  encumber  himself  with  the  de-  | 
fense  of  one  which  M'ould  have  been  at  i 
that  time  more  disputable  a.s  well  as  more 
subtle  and  refined.  He  thought  that  the 
fewer  were  the  disputable  concessions  he 
.asked  for  at  the  commencement,  the  more  j 
telling  and  forcible  would  be  his  conclu-  , 
sions.  He  found  that  the  assumption  of , 
universal  selfishnes-s  was  almost  undis-  i 
puted,  and  apparently  much  the  least  I 
favorable  for  a  moral  theory ;  and  accord-  | 
Ingly  he  aspired  to  build  up  on  it  a  doc-  ‘ 
trine  of  moral  and  social  propriety  which 
he  hoped  would  be  proof  even  against 
the  reasonings  of  the  world.  The  selfish-  i 
ness  itself  was  in  the  times;  the  desire  to  i 
manufacture  that  somewhat  unpromising 
raw  material  into  something  wearing  a 
respectable  likeness  to  virtue  and  piety 
w.as  his  own.  Except  for  the  extraordi- 1 
narv  vigor  of  his  understanding,  Paley  was  | 
no  ioubt  a  sufficiently  common-place  arch-  j 
deacon,  but  probablv  by  no  me.ans  a  cold 
or  selfish  person.  lie  was  vividly  and  ac- ; 
tively  humane ;  and  a  hum.ano  temper  is  | 
oae  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  i 


the  better  feeling  of  those  times.  We 
mean,  of  course,  by  a  humane  temper, 
pleasure  in  the  happiness,  and  pain  in  the 
misery’,  of  creatures  in  some  way  or  other 
beneath  ourselves.  P.aley  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  persons — and  his  cla.ss 
is  by  no  means  extinct — who,  though 
hc.artily  benignant  and  profoundly  com- 
passionate,  are  little  capable  of  giving  or 
receiving  .any  hum.an  symp.athy.  And  it 
was  perhaps  characteristic  of  his  day. 
Tims,  for  instance,  it  was  one  of  his 
greatest  enjoyments,  we  are  told,  to  see 
.animals,  even  shrimps,  happy.  “  Now 
see,”  he  said  on  one  occ.a8ion  to  his  friend, 
.after  a  fit  of  musing  by  the  seaside  ;  “  only 
look  at  the  goodness  of  (iod  !  how  happv 
those  shrimps  are  !”*  And  he  has  himseif 
recorded,  in  the  most  ch.aractcristic  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  “Mor.al  l*hilosophy,”  how  much 
more  clearly  the  happiness  “  of  a  healthy 
infant”  seemed  to  speak  to  him  of  (iod’s 
goodness  than  that  of  maturer  beings. 
“  I  seem,  for  my  owu  p.art,  to  sec  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in 
the  pleasure  of  very  young  children  than 
in  any  thing  in  the  world.  The  pleasures 
of  grown  persons  may  be  reckoned  partly 
of  their  own  procuring;  especially  if  there 
h.as  been  any  industry,  or  contriv.ance,  or 
pursuit  to  come  at  them  ;  or  if  they  are 
founded,  like  music,  p.ainting,  etc.,  uj)on 
any  quajific.ation  of  their  own  .acquiring. 

•  Tl:e  sketch  of  Paley 's  habits  by  Iiis  son,  who 
wn.s  ob\iously  somcwliat  grieved  not  to  bo  able  to 
des<Tibe  a  demeanor  of  more  consistent  solemnity, 
gives  a  very  pleasant  notion  of  his  simple,  kindly, 
and  clastic,  if  not  very  ])rofoand  nature.  Ills 
tasto  for  the  olijeots  and  works  of  nature,  rather 
than  an}’  skill  in  natural  philosophy,  led  him  still  to 
be  fond  of  gardening,  though  it  now  rather  became 
a  mere  gentlemanly  work  of  superintendence.  For 
an  hour  after  breakfast  and  dinner  he  had  his  regtilar 
walks  of  musing  and  recollection;  with  which  ho 
let  nothing  intcifere,  nor  any  ono  share,  except  his 
youngest  daughter,  who  w’ith  a  basket  under  her 
arm  to  pick  up  any  thing  that  ho  choso  to  put  into 
it,  followed  him  haud  aquis  passibue.  At  siicli 
times  ho  seldom  spoke  a  word ;  but  now  and  then 
ho  used  to  surprise  his  little  companion  by  bursting 
out  into  tlie  most  imrooderuto  laugiiter,  or  mouthing 
out  scraps  of  poetry  or  sentences  of  prose.  Witii 
the  handle  of  his  stick  in  his  mouth,  now  moving  in 
a  sliort  hurrieti  step,  now  stopping  at  a  butterfly,  a 
flower,  a  snail ;  at  one  instant  piiusing  to  eoasidcr 
tho  subject  of  bis  next  sermon,  at  the  next  carrying 
the  whole  weight  and  intent  of  his  mind  to  the  ar¬ 
raying  some  pots  in  his  greenhouse,  or  preparing 
with  the  greatest  gravity  to  remove  some  stick  or 
stand  that  offendod  his  eye — be  presented  the  muMt 
prominent  feature  of  his  mind  very  obviously,  but 
made  it  perhaps  boppy  fur  his  public  character  that 
ho  choso  to  bo  alone.” 
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But  the  pleasures  of  a  healthy  infant  arc  I  Ia*le<l.  HU  sermons  are  dull  in  the  ex- 
so  manifestly  provi<ied  for  it  by  another, ,  ireine ;  moral  disquisitions  endeavoring 
and  the  benevolence  of  the  provision  is  so  i  to  present  to  bis  audience  “  violent  mo- 
unquestionable,  that  every  child  I  see  at  tives  resulting  from  the  command  of  an¬ 
ils  s[)ort  aftbrds  to  my  mind  a  kind  of  sen-  other,”  but  actually  ])rescnting  very  weak- 
sible  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  i  ly  ones.  Once  only  he  wrote  on  a  social 
of  the  disposition  which  directs  it.”  This  .  subject,  at  a  most  exciting  juiriod.  It 
is  most  char.acteristio  not  only  of  the  1  was  in  1700,  when  all  England  feared  that 
writer  but  of  .all  his  writings,  and  of  the  j  the  revolutionary  excitement  which  had 
ago  in  which  it  was  written.  He  was  not  \  broken  out  in  France  would  extend  to 
unwilling  to  conceive  any  agency  as  di- ,  this  country.  There  never  M’as  a  man 
vine  that  w.as  completely  clear  of  man.  i  who  had  less  sympathy  with  the  grc.at 
Directly  human  elements  were  introduced,  i  passions  of  multitudes  than  the  Arch- 
endless  doubts  were  suggested.  Was  it  deacon  of  Carlisle.  He  could,  indeed, 
not  the  aim  of  Paley’s  writings  to  show  understand  and  express  with  characteris- 
by  how  gradual  and  artificial  a  process  ^  tic  strength  of  conception  the  apparent 
the  moral  nature  of  man  is  formed  ?  incongruities  of  social  The 

Laws  of  .association,  h.abit.s,  “  violent  mo- !  celebrated  passage  in  which  ho  describes 
lives  resulting  from  the  command  of  the  complete  inconsistency  of  our  proper- 
another” — do  not  these  dress  up  the  mind  ty-laws  with  the  natural  instincts  of  ani- 
into  something  quite  stiff  and  monoto- .  mals,  and  draws  his  ludicrous  picture  of 
nous?  The  simple  instinct  of  pleasure,  the  !  the  ninety-nine  superior  pigeons  h.alf 
vivid  throb  of  untutored  enjoyment,  wjis  starved,  and  feeding  themselves  on  the 
wh.at  Paley  could  alone  trust  as  complete-  ■  ch.aff  and  refuse,  in  order  to  keep  for  the 
ly  n.atunil  .and  divine ;  and  when  he  |  weakest  and  worst  pigeon  of  tiie  flock, 
could  get  b.a«'k  to  it,  though  it  were  only  i  not  only  more  than  he  can  eat,  but  moi*e 
in  a  “  shrimp”  or  a  “  healthy  infiint,”  he  i  than  he  can  conveniently  spoil  and  throw 
breathed  free  again,  feeling  that  he  had  away,  proves  clearly  enough  that  he  ap- 
slipped  the  strait-w.aistcoat  of  his  mor.al  jireciated  the  primA-facie  grotesquenos 
system.  'File  belief  of  that  day  was  not  of  some  of  our  human  institutions.  But 
favorable  to  human  nature  ;  if  it  held  that  he  never  understood  in  the  least  the  power 
God  had  reve.aled  himself  once  in  one  ,  of  social  ])assion  which  these  institutions 
man,  it  held  still  more  strongly  that  he  '  can  call  foi*th  ;  and  the  tract  he  issued  to 
had  closely  v.ailed  himself  again  from ,  tranquillize  excited  feeling  in  1790  is 
ordinary  men ;  and  in  animal  happiness  amusingly  characteristic  of  the  man  and 
.and  childish  inexperience  it  rejoiced  to  !  the  education  he  had  received.  He  called 
feel  secure  against  the  unintelligible  union  !  it  “Ileasons  for  Contentment,”  and  m.arkcd 
of  complexity  and  slnallowness  which  it  |  it  himself  as  “the  best  thing  I  ever  wrote.” 
found  in  hum.au  n:iture.  ;  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  it  was  “  not 

And  I’aley  was  a  fair  representative  of  very  generally  read,  and  by  tluise  who 
his  age  ;  more  completely  at  home  with  read  it  was  not  very  generally  admired.” 
things  than  with  persons,  or  at  least  more  ,  It  proves  more  than  anything  he  ever 
at  home  with  persons  on  light  superficial ,  wrote  that  he  had  not  even  the  concep- 
subjects  than  on  the  deeper  principles  of  i  lion  of  the  great  forces  which  hohl  toge- 
character,  society,  and  faith.  Ilis  son  tells  !  ther,  and  of  the  great  forces  which  rend 
us  that  “it  was  more  consistent  with  his  asunder,  human  society.  When  you  read 
character  to  suppress  or  conceal  his  feel- !  it,  and  consider  at  what  time  it  was  writ¬ 
ings.  On  religious  subjects  he  seldom  ten,  you  realize  for  the  first  time  that  he 
conversed,  and  rarely  spoke  at  all  on  them  may  indeed  have  supposed  his  treatise  on 
with  any  of  his  family.  It  is  clear  from  ,  morals  likely  to  confirm  and  restore  social 
the  composition  of  his  later  sermons  that  ■  virtue.  The  “  Ileasons  for  Contentment,” 
there  was  not  an  attempt  made  to  guide  j  are  addressed  to  the  poor,  and  composedly 
either  himself  or  his  hearers  by  feeling.”  point  out  that  the  poor  have  as  ni.any  or 
Nor  in  his  earlier  sermons  w:is  the  .attempt  more  pleasures  than  the  rich;  and  that 
made  with  any  success ;  the  empty  rhe- ,  there  is  scarce  any  situation  in  life  equal 
toric  of  the  age,  which  distinguished  them,  i  in  enjoyment  to  th.at  of  a  peasant,  who 
shows  no  trace  of  real  feeling.  His  j  sits  on  summer  evenings  at  the  door  of 
strongest  hum.an  emotion  was  the  genuine  I  his  cottage,  and  “with  his  children 
benignity  to  which  we  have  already  al-  j  amongst  his  neighbors  feels  his  frame  and 
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his  heart  at  rest ;  every  thing  about  him 
pleased  and  pleasing,  and  a  delight  and 
complacency  in  his  sensations  far  beyond 
what  cither  luxury  or  diversion  can  afford. 
The  rich  want  this  ;  and  they  want  what 
they  must  never  have.”  Thus,  sitting 
apart  in  his  country  parish  in  Westmore¬ 
land,  did  the  frigid-minded  divine  chant 
his  utilitarian  lullaby  over  a  world  that 
was  rapidly  ceasing  to  acknowledge  its 
charm,  and  had  altogether  defied  its 
power.  The  love  of  liberty,  which,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  is  of  all  passions  the  most 
social,  (since  no  man  can  be  really  free 
without  fellowship,)  the  pulses  of  national 
ambition,  the  vinaictive  hatred  for  tot¬ 
tering  aristocracies,  which  through  cen¬ 
turies  had  kept  knowledge  and  power,  as 
well  as  justice  and  honor,  to  themselves — 
all  these  “  violent  motives”  Avere  foreign 
to  Paley’s  nature.  The  “  happy  pe:isant, 
sitting  at  the  door  of  his  cottage  on  a 
summer  evening,”  might  have  understood 
them  better  than  the  archdeacon.  The 
sense  that  society  has  been  dull,  profitless, 
evil — a  slavery  instead  of  a  source  of  joy 
and  strength  ;  the  hope  that  springs  from 
a  people’s  harmony ;  the  reverence  for 
something  higher  than  man,  which  comes 
of  watching  the  mighty  workings,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  of  a  people’s  w'ill — all 
this  the  merest  peasants  have  often  deep¬ 
ly  felt,  and  even  died  to  realize.  And  ! 
Paley’s  name  would  utterly  be  forgotten  | 
if  “  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote,”  had  | 
had  indeed  been  on  a  theme  Avhich  more  ' 
than  any  other  needed  deep  insight  into  i 
social  character,  a  deep  sympathy  with 
social  temptations,  and  a  deep  fear  of 
so<dal  sins. 

But  though  a  dry-minded  man,  little 
open  to  great  social  influences,  Paley’s 
natural  force  of  nature  comes  out  in  the 
liveliness  of  his  curiosity  and  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  his  intelligence  concerning  the 
•world  of  creatures  and  things  bene.ath 
him.  He  Avas  an  elastic-minded  man, 
whose  intellect  was  always  at  work  on 
what  we  may  call  the  theory  of  doing. 
He  AA’ould  have  been  the  true  apostle  of 
the  recent  gospel  for  teaching  the  world 
“common  things;”  for  he  not  only  de- ! 
lighted  in  common  things,  but  what  is  far  ■ 
rarer,  he  did  not  learn  to  understand  them 
in  order  to  deal  with  them,  but  he  learnt 
to  de.al  with  them  for  the  sake  of  under¬ 
standing  them.  His  aim  was  theoretic, 
his  procedure  Avas  practical.  Common 
things  Avere  his  companions ;  and  even 


companions  Avere  valued  mainly  for  the 
sympathy  they  aftbrded  with  regard  to 
common  things.  Almost  the  only  letter, 
not  on  busines-s,  that  is  preserved  of 
Paley’s  is  singularly  characteristic.  It  is 
written  to  a  friend  just  going  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  is  full  of  cagei-ness  to  see  the 
new  country  through  the  medium  of  his 
friend’s  observation.  Paley  evidently 
feared  to  have  vague  or  “fine”  :md  gen¬ 
eral  de.scriptions,  Avhen  he  Avished  for  one 
close,  utilitarian,  and  adapted  to  his  own 
Cumberland  experience.  He  fills  his  let¬ 
ter  Avith  eleven  rules  by  Avhich  his  friend 
is  to  observe  and  describe.  He  is  to  com¬ 
pare  “  every  thing  Avith  English  and  Cum¬ 
berland  scenery  :  for  example,  rivers  with 
Eden,  groves  Avith  Corby,  mountains  Avith 
SkiddaAv.”  “  Get,  if  you  can,  a  peasant’s 
actual  dinner  and  bottle.”  “Pick  up  lit¬ 
tle  articles  of  dress,  tools,  furniture,  es- 
j  pccially  from  Ioav  life,  as  an  actual  smock, 

I  etc.”  This  is  not  only  essentially  chanic- 
teristic  of  Paley,  but  of  that  ))art  of  him 
by  Avhich  he  to  some  extent  realized  the 
ideal  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Society  then  forgot  its  aims,  and 
devoted  itself  to  improving  its  machinery 
!  — as  if  tlmt  Avere  possible  AvithoJit  keep- 
j  ing  its  aims  in  view  ;  and  philosoifiiy  and 
religion,  catching  the  same  inspiration, 
smiled,  not  Avithout  reason,  at  the  vague 
gnmdeiir  of  idealism,  and  set  itself  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  rectify  luiman  manners  and 
study  the  divine  mechanics.  I’aley  did 
this  in  the  most  eflective  AA-ay.  He  culti¬ 
vated  a  fiimiliarity  Avith  the  arts — human 
or  animal — at  every  o«ld  moment.  He 
Avrote  his  books,  A\'e  hear,  in  short  loose 
par.agra}>h8 ;  starting  away  from  a  page 
of  his  Natural  Pheology  to  look  at  some¬ 
thing  in  the  garden,  or  “  copy  a  recipe  for 
cheaj)  broth.”  And  it  is  easy  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  in  his  AA’ritings  the  traces  of  these 
hasty  and  frequent  excursions  into  the 
external  world.  Not  only  the  abrupt  di- 
vision.s,  but  the  exult.atioii  of  new  booty 
in  the  Avay  of  a  reviving  illustration  just 
as  the  idea  is  beginning  a  little  to  fade 
away,  all  speak  at  once  of  brief  but  forci¬ 
ble  intervals  of  thought,  and  of  repeated  in¬ 
tervals  of  refreshing  communion  with  the 
ingenuities  of  nature  and  art. 

Such  was  the  great  exi>onent  of  the 
most  popular  moral  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  Paley’s  “  Moral 
Philosophy”  tea#  popular* — probably  bc- 

♦  He  received  £1000 — iu  those  days  a  much 
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(^'^use  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  moral. 
II is  son,  indeed,  calls  him  “a  very  hero 
of  morality but  by  this  he  only  means 
a  moralizing  hero,  a  devotee  of  practical 
sobriety.  Even  his  practical  code  of  ethics, 
like  his  thought,  was  by  no  means  of  a 
fine  texture,  fitting  close  to  the  average 
life  of  the  day  rather  than  rising  above  it 
— practical  therefore,  but  also  very  me¬ 
chanical.  He  i  e8|>ccted  morals  and  poli¬ 
tics  chiefly  as  divine  “  contrivances”  for 
jweventing  fatal  collisions  between  indi¬ 
vidual  ha])piness-8eekcrs ;  yet  though  di¬ 
vine,  surely  from  this  point  of  view,  con¬ 
trivances  much  less  effective  than  various 
human  contrivances  of  similar  aim.  Ilap- 
)iness-8eekers  might  perhaps — had  that 
>een  the  divine  purjiose — have  been  more 
successfully  saved  from  collision,  either  by 
ampler  supidies  of  that  desideratum,  or 
by  far  more  “violent  motives”  restricting 
e.ach  seeker  to  his  own  peculiar  lino  of 
happiness,  than  any  with  which  we  h.ave 
been  in  fact  supjilied.  Paley’s  lengthy 
treatise  on  morals  would  scarcely  have 
been  either  needed  or  written  had  the 
hiim.an-happiness-regulating  machine  an- 
sw'ered  as  well  in  holding  society  together 
as  the  instincts  of  the  beaver  or  the  bee 
answer  with  the  settlements  of  those  well- 
organized  communities  which  he  disposes 
of  so  succinctly  in  other  works.  How¬ 
ever,  he  h.as  the  great  merit  of  expressing 
what  almost  .all  other  people  then  thought, 
and  that  too  in  its  most  bare  and  uncere¬ 
monious  form. 

If  we  have  dwelt  long  on  the  perstinal 
character  of  Paley,  it  is  in  the  belief  that, 
however  well  his  writings  may  character¬ 
ize  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  man 
himself  chai*acterizes  it  :ind  its  social  defi¬ 
ciencies  more  accurately  far.  lint  before 
leaving  him,  we  must  briefly  examine  the 
great  train  of  thought  which  he  worked 
out  in  a  book  of  far  more  jiermanent  and 
sterling  value  than  his“  Moral  Philosojdiy 
in  a  line  of  thought,  too,  certainly  not  less 
strikingly  representative  of  his  d.ay  and  of 
the  mind  of  his  generation.  The  great 
acuteness  of  I’aley’s  intellect  was,  as  we 
h.ave  indic.ated,  chiefly  shown  in  detecting 
the  various  fittings  of  the  w’orld.  It  dif¬ 
fered  from  that  of  other  practical  men 


lar^r  sum  than  now— for  his  “  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,’’  though  it  was  his  first  work.  Ilis  son 
tells  us  that  bis  father  met  with  a  copy  of  the  second 
edition  Iwfore  he  was  aware  the  first  was  out  of  the 
publisher's  hands.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  £  1000 
uow  for  any  volume  on  such  a  subject. 


principally  in  not  needing  the  stimulus  of 
practical  ends.  He  generalized  and  ra- 
tion.olized  the  ingenuities  which  they  put 
into  operation.  A  philosopher  of  a  very 
different  school  has  laid  down  as  the  pro¬ 
per  standard  of  morality,  the  rather  vague 
test  of  “  conformity  to  the  fitness  of  things.” 
If  you  take  it,  however,  in  the  most  literal 
and  physical  sense  you  can  imagine,  that 
is  exactly  what  Paley’s  intellect  was  so 
acute  to  discern.  He  loved  to  note  how 
•the  universe  pieced  together.  lie  did  not 
search  out  the  deeper  meanings  and  ex¬ 
pressions  which  these  “fittings”  of  the 
world  were  really  intended  to  convey ;  he 
only  asked  if  they  were  obviously  and  in¬ 
tentionally  the  furniture  of  this  world,  and 
of  no  other — if  they  were  contrived  to  fit 
its  various  niches,  and  contrived  also  to 
correspond  and  look  8ymmetric.al  inter  se. 
Like  a  child  over  its  dissected  map,  he 
scarcely  looked  to  see  whether  the  Avhole 
jiicture  grew  in  unity  of  color,  depth,  and 
import,  as  it  grew  tow.ards  completeness ; 
so  long  as  the  bits  suited,  he  thought  but 
little  of  the  new  hints  which  might  be 
derived  from  each  successive  touch  and 
tint  with  regard  to  a  solution  avo  Avill  not 
say  but  rather  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
great  jtroblem  of  creation.  It  AA’as  the  one 
gre.at  faculty  of  his  mind  to  detect  coinci¬ 
dence.  He  carried  about  with  him,  as  it 
were,  in  his  mind  the  shape  and  measure 
of  all  apparently  dislocated  things  and 
facts  ;  and  no  sooner  saw  a  trace  of  some 
corresponding  thing  or  fact*  than  he  de¬ 
scended  swiftly  upon  the  phenomenon, 
and  investigated  the  apparent  connection. 
This  is  the  one  great  talent  disjilayed  in 
his  “Horae  P.aulinaj;”  it  .afforded  him  all 
the  best  illustrations  for  his  “Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy;”  it  was,  on  a  somewhat  larger  and 
vaguer  scale,  the  faculty  Avhich  is  remark¬ 
able  in  his"  Evidences and  this  keen  intel¬ 
lectual  tact,  as  Ave  may  call  it,  culminated 
in  the  really  Avonderfully  able  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  work  on  “Natural  Theology.” 

The  exclusive  bias  towards  “evidences” 
— towards  the  study  of  means  rather  than 
of  ends — which  Paley’s  mind  thus  g.ave  to 
the  religious  thought  of  his  d.ay,  was,  for 
two  jiriucipal  reasons,  rem.arkably  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  the  social  side  of  religion,  nay, 
even  dissociating:  first,  because  in  per¬ 
suading  men  that  they  knew  much  more 
.about  the  means  and  tnachincry  of  God 
than  about  his  final  ends,  character,  and 
life,  it  overehadowed  the  only  center  of 
Unity ;  next,  because  in  representing  the 
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creation  of  sensitive  existence  as  a  mere 
machine  for  producing  and  accnmnlating 
a  great  sura  of  happiness,  it  necessarily 
suggested  —  as  it  m  fact  suggested  to 
Paley — ^that  God’s  care  for  the  individual 
was  merged  in  his  care  for  the  specie*; 
and  consequent]^'  that  individual  ends  and 
general  ends  might  come  into  direct  col¬ 
lision.  On  both  these  tendencies  we  must 
dwell  with  a  few  illustrations,  as  they 
seem  to  us  most  characteristic  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  age. 

1.  There  is  nothing  that  tends  to  do 
away  so  quickly  and  completely  w’ith  the 
socid  power  of  any  religion,  as  the  merg¬ 
ing  of  the  divine  life  and  character  in  what 
are  supposed  to  be  the  mere  means  or 
instrumentalities  of  the  divine  agency. 
Every  sacerdotal  corruption,  and  every 
dreary  mechanical  jdiiianthropy,  every 
philosophical  dogmatism  that  has  strained 
faith  and  dimmed  the  light  of  inspir.ation, 
has  been  founded  on  this  false  and  de¬ 
pressing  notion.  The  priest  has  never 
ceased  to  tell  men  that  the  “  mean*  of 
grace  are  mercifully  made  more  distinct 
to  our  poor  limited  human  vision  th.an  the 
divine  life  which  it  is  their  purpose  to 
impart;  and  w'e  must  be  content  to  adopt 
the  one,  and  rest  in  hope  that  we  shall 
liave  the  other.”  The  external  philan¬ 
thropist  has  ever  preached  “  that  there  is 
more  dejiendence  to  be  placed  on  judicious 
habits  fonned  early  in  life  than  on  any 
impulses  of  devotion  or  fanciful  illumina¬ 
tions  of  conscience;  and  that  if  we  will 
but  h.ave  suflicient  confidence  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  means,  the  well-known  and  pro¬ 
vidential  laws  of  human  growth  must 
result  in  the  mouhling  of  a  sober  and 
well-disciplined  character  as  the  end.” 
And  so,  too,  we  have  seldom  been  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  some  “  enlightened” 
philosophy,  teaching  us  “  that  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  and  eternal  principles  of  things  we 
can  know  nothing;  that  it  is  the  wisest 
as  well  as  the  most  humble  course  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  processes  of 
creation  w’hich  w'e  may  understand,  and 
to  exchange  the  fruitless  study  of  divine 
ends  for  the  study  of  nature’s  means  and 
man’s  limitations.”  In  .all  these  cases  we 
lielieve  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  truth ; 
that  we  know,  or  may  know,  through  the 
voluntary  self-revelation  of  God,  far  more 
of  his  real  and  intimate  character  than 
we  can  ever  know  of  his  mere  method* 
of  action,  whether  natural  or  ordained. 
Aud  we  not  only  may  know  this,  but  need 
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to  know  it,  in  order  not  to  misread  en¬ 
tirely  .and  cloud  with  selfish  dissociating 
meanings  these  subordinate  methods.  W e 
need  to  have  ever  before  us  the  purifying 
vision  of  his  character,  that  we  m:iy  not 
misinterpret  the  processes  of  nature  by 
mist.aking  the  mere  ingenuity  of  the  scaf¬ 
folding  for  the  beauty  of  the  building  ;  in 
order  th.at  we  ma^  not  misinterpret  the 
institutional  side  of  religion  and  education 
into  selfish  and  unintelligible  ordinances, 
which  either  crush,  or  stupefy,  or  corrupt 
the  life  of  society. 

And  it  can  not  be  denied,  that  to  such 
misinterpretations  the  thoughts  predomi¬ 
nant  in  P.aley’s  works  have  not  a  little  con¬ 
tributed,  in  so  far  as  they  severed  com¬ 
pletely  the  reasons  for  belief  from  the 
object  of  faith;  marslualing  his  arguments, 
both  with  regard  to  nature  and  revelation, 
in  long  array,  without  ever  introducing  us 
to  the  Iteing  to  whom  they  should  lead. 
The  only  source  of  social  unity  is  in  God 
himself.  Paley,  like  the  high  ecclesias¬ 
tical  school,  the  high  Calvinistic  school, 
and  the  rationalistic  philanthropic  school, 
in  their  very  different  ways,  e.\hau8ted  all 
his  strength  in  pointing  out  the  admirable 
adaptations  of  tlieay^iprtHfcAtoGod.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  certam  points  both  of  his 
“  N  atural  Theology”  and  of  his  “  Evidences” 
where  he  allows  a  single  ray  of  the  divine 
character  itself  to  shine  through  the 
crowded  indications  of  mere  intelligence 
and  capacity  which  He  displ.ays:  wliere, 
for  instance,  he  dwells  on  the  solicitude 
for  weakness  and  helplessness  evinced  in 
the  parental  instincts  of  animals;  still 
more,  perhaps,  where  he  shows  the  anx¬ 
iety  for  symmetr)'  and  beauty  which  is 
displayed  in  the  animal  universe — the 
most  unsymmetric.al  and  unsightly  and  un- 
expressive  organs  being  closely  “  packed” 
ami  covered-m  in  so  £iir  symmetrical  and 
expressive  a  frame ;  most  of  all,  perha|>s, 
where  he  shows  that  the  limitations  of 
human  and  animal  life  ajtpear  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  gre.at  system  of  celestial 
astronomy  itself — sleep  imjilying  night  as 
its  correlative,  so  that  the  periodic  ex¬ 
haustion  of  bodily  ami  mental  powers  is 
closely  linked  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  ])lanetary  system.  In  all  these  cases 
we  seem  to  get  a  glimpse  of  foundations 
of  society  which  lie  beyond  mere  ingeni¬ 
ous  mechanism — of  provision  tor  social 
disinterestedness — of  an  external  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  love  of  beauty — of  the  law 
of  alternate  growth  through  labor  and 
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thron^h  rest  in  the  life  of  man.  And  in  |  nizes  the  mai'velous  contrivances  of  the 
all  these  cases  Paley’s  argument  rises  universe,  sees  in  it  a  ha[>piness-mnnutao- 
al)ovo  its  ordinary  level,  simply  because  it '  tory,  and  infers  a  doctrine  of  soltisliness. 
allows  us  to  see  some  deeper  aspect  of  The  education-theorist  recognizes  the  same 
the  divine  character  than  mere  intelli-  marvelous  mechanism,  sees  in  it  a  ref)Osi- 
gence  :  in  helping  us  to  see  God’s  care  for  tory  of  fixed  habits,  and  infers  a  speedy 
helplessness,  his  care  for  beauty,  his  care  ,  millennium  through  the  moulding  influ- 
to  show  us  that  a  creat  ure’s  energy  needs  ence  of  classes,  tracts,  and  schools.  Each 
constant  renewal — his  greatest  strength  interpolates  his  own  end,  accepting  at 
coming  out  of  pertect  and  unconscious  once  the  divine  “  method.”  And  so,  too, 
rest — Paley  really  heli)s  us  to  see  the  in  dealing  with  C'hristian  teaching,  the 
character  of  (iod,  and  not  a  mere  con-  method  of  l*aley  has  only  been  too  close- 
triver.  Put  in  tlm  main,  Paley’s  argu-  '  ly  followed  out.  The  “  moans  of  salva- 
ment  fixes  our  attention  {snnfully  on  the  tion,”  as  they  are  called,  absorb  all  atten- 
limitations  of  nature,  instead  of  on  the  tion  from  the  meaning  of  the  end.  When 
character  that  shines  through.  A  metms  you  come  to  ask  what  salvation  is,  you 
may  be  ingenious ;  but  if  it  expresses  get  the  most  opposite  answers,  and  are 
nothing  in  itselt^ — if  it  be  a  mere  scaftbld-  even  told  you  are  asking  an  irrelevant 
ing  or  step-ladder  to  something  else — it  is  question.  The  “  appointetl  7neans”  are 
rather  what  we  should  at  first  term  an  in-  more  distinctly  revealed,  it  is  said ;  rather 
dication  of  a  finite  mind  than  of  an  infinite  say,  they  are  more  pliant  to  human  j»ur- 
mind.  The  most  divine  of  Go<l’a  works  ]>o8es  than  the  divine  end.  By  the  C'al- 
are  never  mere  meanly  they  are  means  vinist  W’e  are  told  that  the  whole  essence 
and  end  at  once.  The  eye  is  useful,  and  of  revelation  consists  in  the  discovery  to 
so  far  only  a  means;  but  it  is  spiritual  and  man  of  a  new  means  by  which,  without 
expressive,  and  so  fkr  an  end.  But  when  any  previous  eradication  of  sin,  sin  may 
you  come  to  ho  told  almut  the  stomach  of ;  bo  pardoned.  By  the  Romanist  we  are 
the  camel,  the  folding  poison-tooth  of  the  I  told  that  even  repentance,  or  the  putting 
serpi-nt,  the  v.alvcs  of  the  thoracic  duct,  |  otf  of  sin,  would  not  avail  without  adopt- 
the  rings  of  the  tnichea,  the  bandage  at  '  ing  j)enance — the  appointed  moans  of  ab- 
the  iuikle,  and  so  forth,  you  feel  that  such  '  solution.  In  hoth  cases  a  contrivance  for 
contrivances,  ar(fued  from  nlom\  would  reaching  God,  be  it  acceptance  of  a 
rather  impress  you  with  the  limited  inge-  '  doctrine  or  obedience  to  an  ordinance,  is 
nuity  of  a  finite  mind  than  the  y»erfoct  wis- 1  substituted  for  the  end  ;  and  the  true 
dom  of  an  infinite  spirit.  These  instru- '  end  itself  is  left  unguarded  from  the  dis- 
ments  of  life,  as  sucli,  are  not  adequate  |  figurements  of  human  dogmatism,  selfish- 
revelations  of  God  :  all  the  works  of  his  ;  ness,  and  pride.  Only  a  faith  which 
that  W’e  fully  understand  are  like  a  human  1  keeps  ever  in  sight  the  personal  character 
society,  in  which  each  element  lives  for  j  of  God  keeps  ever  in  sight  the  one  true 
the  rest,  and  yet  has  a  life  of  its  own  ;  in  |  bond  of  human  society  that  can  subdue 
which  all  means  are  ends,  and  .all  ends  i  selfish  ends,  harmonize  j.arring  purjioses, 
means.  That  we  can  not  often  discern  j  unite  in  one  life  the  mernbei's  of  one 
this  in  the  organic  mechanism  of  the  body,  body.  Any  system  which,  like  Paley’s, 
is  one  reason,  we  believe,  why  physiolo- 1  elaborately  distracts  the  attention  to  the 
gical  even  more  than  mechanical  science  I  subordimate  machinerj'  either  of  divine 
has  so  often  had  an  .atheistic  infiucnce ;  it  ^  agency  or  human  belief,  opens  a  direct 
displays  intelligence  rather  than  intellect,  |  w’ay  to  the  interweaving  either  of  such 
design  r.ather  than  purpose,  contriv.ance  j  purely  selfish  ends  of  action  .as  he  himself 
without  character.  |  proposed,  or  of  other  ends  of  more 

And,  unh.appily,  this  is  just  what  j  complex  nature,  w’ith  the  methods  of 
human  nature  is  too  prone  to  take  ad  van- 1  divine  agency,  and  thus  eventually  opens 
tage  of.  If  it  may  make  its  own  God,  it !  the  w.ay  to  the  multiplying  discords  and 
will  adopt  almost  any  moile  of  proving  i  ultimate  disorganization  of  all  social  life, 
him,  or  any  mode  of  w’orshiping  him.  '  That  which  accounted  for  the  coinci- 
Liborated  from  the  vision  of* the  divine  deuces  of  the  universe,  he  recognized; 
life,  it  e.agerly  accepts  the  arguments  or  that  which  constituted  the  coherence  of 
the  institutions  commonly  reckoned  reli-  human  society,  he  {lassed  by. 
gious,  .and  wrests  them  to  its  own  selfish  !  2.  But  Paley’s  rationale  of  the  world 

purposes.  The  happiness-theorist  re<*og- 1  as  a  great  happiness  manufactory  held 
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within  it  another  still  more  dissociating 
I>rinciple.  In  regardinpf  sensitive  happi¬ 
ness,  or  pleasure,  as  the  “  pulse  of  the 
machine” —  as  the  one  aim  of  God  in 
producing  it — he  measured  by  a  standard 
that  set  society  and  individuals  at  vari¬ 
ance.  For  if  the  object  of  the  universe 
be  the  production  of  a  certain  gross 
amount  of  the  article  “  ple.asure,”  it  is  im- 
medLately  obvious  that  the  individual 
creatures  which  feel  it  are  of  no  account, 
except  in  projxirtion  to  the  degree  in  ' 
which  they  swell  the  total  of  enjoyment ; 
and  individual  interests  m.ay  thus  come 
into  immediate  conflict  with  general  in¬ 
terests.  For  instance,  to  sacrifice  one 
sentient  being  for  every  two  cre.ated, 
W'ould  produce  the  same  gross  result,  and 
therefore  be  as  .agreeable  to  the  divine 
method,  as  the  creation  of  one  only ;  yet, 
clearly,  to  the  individual  sacrificed  it 
would  not  be  the  same  thing :  and  thus 
the  selfish  principle  inevitably  introduces 
a  conflict  between  social  principles  and 
individual  principles  of  .action.  Society 
can  not  be  held  sacred,  as  grounded  on  a 
divine  unity,  by  those  who  regard  social 
good  as  the  aver.age  result  to  which  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  being  might  at  any 
time  be  justly  required.  Paley,  gazing 
on  the  mechanical  side  of  the  universe, 
and  principally  on  the  lower  orders  of 
creation,  thought  he  saw  this  principle, 
and  did  not  wholly  shrink  from  it.  He 
saw  N.ature  “  so  careful  of  the  type,  so 
careless  of  the  single  life ho  saw  that 
“  of  fifty  seeds  she  often  brings  but  one  to 
be.ar;”  and  ho  drew  the  conclusion  that 
it  w:w  “  general  happiness  or  pleasure” 
that  was  the  great  aim  of  the  universe. 
When  he  came  to  the  human  world,  he 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  admit  that 
“  general  happiness”  is  God’s  end,  private 
happiness  the  right  end  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  the  two  by  no  means  identical ; 
^extricating  himself  from  his  difiiculty  by 
the  hy|)othesis  that  “  everlasting”  happi¬ 
ness  will  set  the  balance  right,  by  more 
than  rep.aying  in  .another  w’orld  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  priv.ate  happiness  in  this.  The 
whole  theory  of  his  moral  philosophy  rests 
on  the  importance  of  keeping  “  general 
rules,”  even  when  the  particular  result  is 
evil ;  and  he  reconciles  us  to  the  sacrifice, 
only  by  crediting  wdth  an  infinity  of 
future  happiness  those  who  thus  act. 
Thus  his  theory  of  society  is,  as  it  were, 
formed  on  the  observation  of  the  lower 
world  of  involuntary  animal  life,  where 
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the  increase  of  the  gross  sum  of  happiness 
.appe.ars  to  involve  the  constant  sacrifice 
of  hosts  of  sensitive  creatures.  There  it 
is  involuntary.  Hut  men,  having  a  will  of 
their  own,  might  not  like  to  resign  in 
favor  of  “  an  average  of  happiness  ;”  and 
consequently  society  which  involves  that 
sacrifice  is  alw.ays  li.able  to  destruction. 
Paley,  therefore,  has  to  find  a  new  motive 
for  consulting  the  “  general  consequence,” 
r.ather  than  the  “  p:irticular;”  and  he 
finds  it  in  a  promise  .as  to  a  future  life. 
Here  society  and  individuals  would  be 
constantly  at  issue;  until  you  come  to 
look  into  the  revealed  future  “general 
rules,”  and  “  gener.al  consequences,”  the 
regard  for  which  alone  opens  the  way  for 

Kositive  law  and  impartial  justice,  would 
ave  no  chaim  over  us.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
it  as  general  rules  that  they  do  establish 
a  claim  over  us,  but  simply  because  their 
observance  is  to  be  rewarded  with  a  per¬ 
petuity  of  private  blessing  in  time  to 
come.  The  society,  therefore,  which  by 
this  artificial  compromise  is  est.ablished 
as  a  compact  whole  here,  dissolves  again 
after  de:ith  into  an  infinite  number  of 
private  individuals,  enjoying  each  his  own 
perpetuity  of  private  happiness.  The 
social  “compromise”  is  but  temporary, 
and  could  not  have  been  binding  at  all 
without  this  divine  offer  of  a  high  reward 
in  the  next  life  for  postponing  particular 
happiness  to  the  general  happiness  in  this. 
Clearly,  then,  Paley  saw  in  society  only 
another  “  contrivance”  for  securing  a 
larger  amount  of  happiness  than  could 
otherwise  have  existed  within  the  same 
.area — an  .amount  secured  frequently  at 
the  immediate  expense  of  individuals,  and 
giving,  therefore,  a  clear  title  to  “  com- 
|)en8ation.” 

In  short,  Paley  was  not  a  thinker  to 
sound  the  intellectual  depths  even  of  his 
own  age.  Creation  must  indeed  have 
been  mechanic.al,  man  selfish,  and  society 
held  together  by  a  thread,  had  the  inge¬ 
nuities  lie  found  in  the  former,  and  the 
motives  he  discovered  in  the  latter,  lieen 
.08  little  mixe<l  Avith  finer  elements  as  he 
supposed.  He  stretched  his  arm  but  a 
little  way  into  the  deep  waters ;  and 
fancied  th.at  the  strength  of  the  upper 
currents  which  he  measured  there,  dis¬ 
closed  to  him  the  origin  of  the  mighty 
storm,  and  the  fixed  constitution  of  the 
still  mightier  tide.  He  saw  deep  enough 
to  discern  the  ingenuity  of  the  universe, 
but  not  deep  enough  to  see  its  wonder 
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.and  its  hloom.  lie  saw  deep  enough  to 
discern  tlie  prominent  selfishness  of  man, 
but  not  deep  enough  to  see  how  that  self¬ 
ishness  was  tempered,  regulated,  and 
overpowered.  He  saw  that  God  had  re¬ 
vealed  fragments  of  his  will,  but  did  not 
see  that  his  mere  will  could  never  have 
been  obeyed  without  the  purifying  revela¬ 
tion  of  himself.  Ibit  we  must  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  shallowness  of  his  jihilosophy 
■was  a  fair  measure  for  the  shallowness  of 
his  character.  The  mysteries  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  him  to  vanish  beneath  the  acute 
gaze  of  his  understanding,  really  existed 
for  him  as  for  us :  but  P:iley  discerned 
spiritual  things,  if  we  may  so  say,  by  a 
sense  of  touch,  more  than  by  a  sense  of 
vision ;  and  he  could  not  believe  that  he 
saw  at  all  what  he  could  not  present  tan¬ 
gibly  to  others.  He  tells  us  himself  that 
lie  once  fancied  he  felt  something  more 
in  “  obligation”  than  a  “  violent  motive 
resulting  from  the  command  of  .another;” 
but  on  attempting  to  h.andle  the  matter, 
the  mystery  disappeared  from  his  view. 
In  truth,  his  eye  w.as  fitted  for  the 
outward  world,  not  for  the  inward.  He 
took  society  and  man  without  demur  at 
their  own  low  estimate  of  themselves. 
He  understood  the  animal  creation  best ; 
and  the  homely  humor  with  which  he 
comp.ared  the  instincts  of  .animals  and  the 
“national”  selfishness  of  m.an,  w.as  prob.a- 
bly  of  permanent  benefit  to  his  day.  So 
far  as  his  theory  went,  however,  no  man 
could  have  been  further  from  discerning 
or  teaching  that  religion  is  essenti.ally 
social,  and  th.at  the  deepest  root  of  faith 
grows  out  of  the  purest  society.  I  le  h.as 
absolutely  no  glimpses  of  such  a  truth 
while  de.aling  with  soci.al  and  politic.al 
duties;  very  few  come  to  him  even  when, 
in  his  construction  of  evidences,  he 
shrewdly  .an.alyze8  the  motives  of  suffering 
Christians ;  and  no  doubt  he  had  his 
brightest  gleams  of  light  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  while  ho  w:ilked 
about  his  garden  marveling  at  flowers 
and  shells ;  “  laughing  immoder.atcly”  .as 
he  tried  the  hypothesis  of  ration.ality  on 
the  instincts  of  the  sparrow  and  the  but¬ 
terfly  ;  or  giving  God  heart-felt  th.anks  for 
the  enjoyments  of  “shrimps,”  .and  the 
divinely  ordered  “  pleasures  of  a  healthy 
infant.”  Though,  .according  to  Paley’s 
conception,  the  benignity  of  (iod  shines 
down  complacently  even  on  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  m.an,  yet  ho  is  conscious  of  a  sickly 
glare  in  the  contr.ast,  which  makes  him 


glad  to  turn  away  to  the  unspoiled  happi¬ 
ness  of  anim.al  life.  He  is  half  aware  that 
it  is  light  shining  into  darkness  —  the 
darkness  comprehending  it  not. 

It  is  like  passing  straight  from  the 
market-place  to  the  mountain  side,  to  ex¬ 
change  l^aley’8  broad,  rough,  and  business¬ 
like  familiarity  with  the  “  common  things” 
of  the  univei’se  for  the  delicate  spiritu.al 
freedom,  but  too  arduous  and  too  self- 
cultnred  forms  of  Channing’s  faith.  Paley 
can  not,  like  Channing,  be  called  an  indi¬ 
vidualist,  simply  bocan.se  he  left  no  room 
in  his  creed  for  moral  individuality  at  all ; 
unr.avcling  all  characters  alike  into  the 
one  primary  and  imj)ersonal  element  of  a 
desire  for  pleasure.  Hut  if  P.aley’s  creed 
were  not  individualistic,  still  less  was  it 
soci.al ;  its  very  fii*st  a.ssumption  being 
competitive  self-love,  the  force  which 
soonest  rends  the  union  of  human  society. 
It  attempted,  indeed,  to  assu.age  these 
otherwise  inevit.able  conflicts ;  but  this  it 
attempted  only  by  promising  a  liberal 
distribution  of  retiring |K‘nsions  in  “ever¬ 
lasting  happiness”  to  all  those  xvho  should 
waive  the  cr.avings  for  immediate  enjoy¬ 
ment  here.  No  society’  th.at  had  fully 
taken  to  he.art  Dr.  Paley’s  system  would 
have  been  able  to  understand  why  one 
“  kingdom  of  (iod  ”  should  comprehend 
all  men  ;  indeed,  they  would  h.ave  thought 
it  a  very  unfortunate  arrangement,  quite 
certain  to  reintroduce  into  the  future  s|>eci- 
ally’  appropriated  for  recompense  those 
inequalities  of  position,  and  those  necessi¬ 
ties  for  self-sacnfice,  which  they  had  hoped 
were  peculiar  to  the  st.ate  of  probation. 
Hut  Channing’s  faith  included  the  amplest 
recognition  of  the  8.acredness  of  society  ; 
and  yet,  as  a  faith,  it  certainly’  was  not  so¬ 
cial  but  individualist.  Horn  a  generation 
hater  th.an  Paley’,  the  enthusi.a.sm  of  the 
war  of  independence  had  in  part  already 
anticip.ated  for  America,  and  especially  for 
New-Kngland,  that  mighty  soci.al  move¬ 
ment  which  changed  the  face  of  Europe 
during  Channing’s  earlv  youth.  He  not 
only  inherited  that  profound  love  of  free¬ 
dom  which — in  political  and  jiractical  life 
at  le.ast — the  New-England  fathers  had 
ever  cherished  as  the  great  involuntary 
blessing  bestowed  on  them  by  their  }>er- 
secutors,  but  he  inherited  it  .at  a  time 
when  political  life  all  over  Europe  and 
America  was  reacting  ujion  the  most  in¬ 
ward  life  of  faith ;  when  dreary  conserva¬ 
tisms  were  justify’ing  themselves  by  ad- 
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vancing  drearier  inward  skepticisms;  when  I 
violent  socialisms  were  api)ealing  to  vague  j 
and  turbid  “  universal  sentiments  and 
M’hen  the  stern  and  jealous  lovers  of  re¬ 
publican  freedom  necessarily  strove  to 
assert  for  the  spiritual  will  of  all  men  that  ! 
measured  responsibility,  that  sphere  of  j 
real  but  limited  and  equal  selt^ontrol,  | 
which  was  most  closely  analogous  to  their 
political  faith.  Channing’s  fattier  was  a 
Calv'inist ;  and  Channing  Ibund  in  actual 
possession  of  the  religious  world  in  which 
he  was  educated  a  kind  of  graiiually  ra¬ 
tionalizing  CaUnuism,  which  was  not  very 
averse  to  fortify  itself  by  the  aid  of  the 
latitudinarian  school  of  the  English  Estalv 
lislimeut,  at  that  time  represented  by 
Palcy.  In  both  schools  of  thought,  the 
ends  and  realities  of  religion  were  entirely 
subordinated  to  the  means  :  the  Calvinistic 
theologians  stopping  short  of  any  care  for 
the  spiritual  life  to  be  desireil,  in  their 
technical  interest  about  the  “  means  of  re¬ 
demption  and  the  latitudinarians,  in  like 
manner,  ignoring  the  of  faith,  in 

their  anxiety  about  the  means  of  proof 
about  contrivance,  testimony,  and  “  unin¬ 
tentional  coincidences.”  N o  wonder  that 
Channing  found  the  received  divinity  a  I 
most  dreary  study.  On  one  side  were 
explanations  how'  to  get  redeemed,  the 
point  lieing  apjiarently  immaterial  what 
the  reality  of  redeemed  life  would  be  when 
the  process  was  over  ;  on  another  side  he 
was  deluged  with  convincing  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  existence  (elsewhere)  of  (Tod 
and  Christ,  but  in  no  way  shown  liow  they 
did,  as  actual  existences,  live  and  prove 
themselves  in  his  own  life.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  day 
when  Channing  began  his  studies.  Social 
and  political  interests  were  passing  into 
the  young  republic,  and,  partly  as  a  con- 
sei^uence,  the  old  religions  formulie  were 
dying  out.  Paley’s  consecration  of  “  vio¬ 
lent  motives,”  and  Edwards’s  predestina- 
lianism,  were  no  doctrines  for  a  young 
and  vigorous  nation,  rapidly  growing  in 
power  and  activity,  and  thrilled  by  the 
great  vibrations  of  hopeful  political  change 
which  reached  them  from  the  old  world. 

But  if  unsocial  latitudinarian  philosophy 
and  grim  tyrannic  theology  were  little 
suited  to  that  place  and  time,  it  w\a8 
neither  the  place  nor  the  time  for  a  reli¬ 
gion  of  fully  develojietl  social  power  to 
spring  up.  The  enthusiasms  of  the  day 
were,  strictly  speaking,  political  rather 
than  social.  So  far  as  they  touched  social 
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difficulties  at  all,  they  touched  them  on 
the  external  side ;  rather  raising,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  questions  as  to  the  formal  equality 
of  different  classes  than  as  to  their  inner 
character  and  mutual  moral  dependence. 
The  issues,  as  to  the  true  relations  between 
employers  and  employed — as  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  criminal  or  dangerons 
classes,  and  society  .at  large — as  to  femi¬ 
nine  capabilities  and  duties — and  as  to  :xll 
the  more  intricate  problems  of  social  duty 
and  social  guilt  Avhich  occupy  us  so  much 
I  now — bail  not  yet  been  raised  or  cart*d 
for.  And  accordingly  Channing,  though 
he  elevated  the  religion  of  his  day  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  guide  a  noble  political  faith, 

^  never  kindled  in  it  that  jierfect  glow 
which  fuses  into  one  temper  the  deeply 
I  channeled  class-feelings  of  a  highly  civil¬ 
ized  society,  and  which  alone  over  enabled 
any  man,  even  for  a  moment,  to  live  by 
sympathy  the  inmost  life,  and  almost  to 
avail  himself  of  the  most  individual  e.vperi- 
ence,  of  another.  There  was  an  extreme 
simplicity  of  constitution  in  Channing’s 
mind,  which  gave  him  a  certain  advantage 
in  treating  political  morality,  >vhich  is 
almost  always  siinjile:  but  when  he  touches 
social  problems,  this  simplicity  amounts  to 
tenuity  of  treatment ;  you  feel  that  the 
comjilex  and  crossing  threads  of  these 
questions  are  not  gathered  up  in  his  mind. 
His  faith  reflected  perfectly,  and  justified 
from  the  dee|>est  spiritual  sources,  the 
noble  New-England  passion  for  freedom; 
but  it  never  attained,  and  scarcely  even 
sought  for,  the  religious  springs  of  a  deej) 
and  sfKintaneous  social  unity.  It  kept  even 
to  the  last  much  of  the  b.are  moulding, 
and  of  the  self-tasked  and  self-contained 
temper,  of  the  old  Presbyterian  thought. 

Paley  lived  in  the  study  and  admiration 
of  divine  means,  Channing  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  and  pursuit  of  divine  ends ;  .and 
though  this  wais  the  cluaracteristic  power 
;  of  his  mind,  it  may  be  truly  8.aid  to  have 
been  bis  we.akness,  that  there  was  no 
“  natural”  man  to  ffra/t  them  into.  “  His 
soul  wa.s  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart.” 
His  spiritual  aims  were  rangeil  round  his 
;  will  in  fair  ideal  perfection  ;  but  there 
seemed  no  mass  of  natural  tastes,  disposi- 
j  tions,  and  temperament  to  fill  up  the 
intervening  space.  And  consequently  he 
i  never  appreciated  that  Pauline  side  of 
theology  which  implies  and  .asserts  a 
double  nature  in  man.  The  noble  will, 
the  clear  sense  of  freedom  and  resjionsi- 
1  bility,  was  at  the  center  of  his  character  ; 
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around  it  only  an  ethcral  atmosphere,  in 
which  shone  luminous  purf»osc»  of  good. 
Ilis  life  reads  like  one  long  series  of  high 
and  free  volitions ;  it  has  not  that  close 
texture  of  human  interests  and  motives, 
that  spontaneous  mingling  of  high  pur- 
jK)8eswith  the  commoner  impulses  and  en¬ 
joyments  of  human  life,  which  give  them 
their  deepest  social  ])ower,  and  possibly 
even  their  widest  influence.  Everything 
was  :iu  “  aim*’  to  Channing,  or  it  wa.s 
nothing  at  all.  “  (ircat  men,”  he  said, 
“  arc  ju’oduced  bv  great  ends.”  This  is 
no  doubt  true :  Lut  the  ends  must  find 
their  way  round  to  the  sjtrings  of  life,  so 
ns  to  be  “  beginnings,”  iind  unconscious 
beginnings,  as  well  as  ends;  they  must 
mix  freely  in  states  of  mind  into  which 
they  do  not  enter  consciously  or  predomi¬ 
nantly  ;  they  must  dissolve  themselves,  so 
:is  to  defy  analysis,  into  all  sorts  of  insig- 
niflcaut  and  secular  pursuits,  if  they  are  to 
take  their  most  influential  and  expressive 
form.  They  esm  not  remain  in  the  insolu¬ 
ble  shape  of  “  great  ideas,”  if  they  are 
reaJly  to  work  on  men,  and  color  the 
aspects  of  social  life.  Channing’s  was,  no 
doubt,  a  mind  of  more  delicate  grain  than 
that  of  even  his  great  English  contempo¬ 
rary  Dr.  Arnold,  and  certainly  of  a  key 
(luite  .as  noble.  Hut  in  this  respect 
Arnold  was  v.astly  superior;  if,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  he  too  was  deficient  in  a 
solvent  humor,  by  which  his  overtasking 
views  of  children’s  duty  might  have  been 
modified,  and  his  sometimes  strained 
“  moral  thoughtfulness”  rela.\ed,  yet  he 
had  an  eagerness  about  human  arrange¬ 
ments  of  all  sorts  which  gave  his  “  higli 
principles”  a  more  natural  and  less  formal 
and  didactic  vent  than  they  found  with 
Dr.  Channing. 
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“  A  remarkable  person,”  says  his  accom¬ 
plished  biographer,  “  in  a  state  of  mystic  illu-  ; 
mination,  once  said  of  Dr.  Channing :  ‘He  was  ; 
kept  from  the  highest  good  by  the  love  of  recti-  i 
tude.’  Very  probably  he  would  himself  have  ' 
verifleil  the  correctness  of  this  criticism.  There  j 
certainty  l»ad  been  perio<Ls  of  his  life  when  he  ; 
restrained  himself  too  stiffly,  though  every  year  ! 
of  maturing  virtue  renderc<l  him  more  firee.  .  .  .  .  ; 
An  earnestness,  a  .susceptibility  to  profound  : 
emotion,  an  exuberance  of  sanguine  cheerfulness,  I 
a  chivalrou.s  daring,  a  stern  yet  smiling  heroism,  j 
a  poetic  glow — flashed  out  at  times  through  his  ' 
guarded  evenness  of  deportment,  giving  j)romi.se 
of  a  higher  style  of  greatness  than  that  which  he 
reveale<l.  And  yet  when  one  beheld  his  cwm-  I 
posed  consistency,  his  attempered  strength — 
most  self-relying  when  least  outwardly  sustained 


— his  presence  of  mind  and  foresight,  his  calm 
contentment,  and  above  all  his  steady  growth 
— the  ({ucstion  rose  whether  his  energy  of  will 
and  wisdom  were  not  most  displayed  in  this 
willingness  to  wait  ....  Seemingly  he  had  sac¬ 
rificed  impulse  to  method,  fullness  of  force  to 
order.”* 

If  the  illumined  critic  had  said  that  Dr. 
('h.anning  was  kept  from  the  highest  good 
by  his  pursuit  of  rectitude  rather  than  by 
his  love  of  it,  we  think  the  criticism  would 
have  been  just.  If  there  is,  and  can  be, 
no  binding  religion  while  we  stop  com¬ 
pletely  short  of  the  aims  and  objects  of 
life,  after  the  fa.shion  of  Paley,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  th.at  the  highest  good  is 
reached  by  those  who  trust  rather  than 
strain,  who  are  content  to  have  aims  given 
them  rather  than  to  toil  arduously  after 
.aims  of  their  ow'n.  Channing  w.a8  con¬ 
scious  of  this  defect  in  the  cast  of  his  ow’n 
religious  character  in  later  days :  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  att.ained  to  the  “  wise  pas¬ 
siveness”  of  the  |)oet,  that  he  had  been  too 
re.ady  to  believe  that 

“  Notliing  of  itself  would  come. 

But  wo  must  still  be  seeking.” 

Whether  it  be  or  be  not  true,  as  his  bio¬ 
grapher  hints,  that  this  W'as  not  a  natu- 
nil  necessity  of  his  mind  from  the  first, 
but  rather  a  tendency  cherishe<l  by  his 
deliberate  purpose,  we  have  little  means 
of  judging,  liut  it  seems  clear  at  le.ast, 
that  if  his  character  acted  strongly  on  the 
type  of  his  taith,  his  faith  reacted  strongly 
tipon  his  character.  Let  us  look  briefly 
at  its  most  striking  elements. 

Perhaps  the  central  conviction  in  Chan¬ 
ning’s  faith  was  the  unreserved  and  in¬ 
tense  belief  not  only  in  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  but  in  the  real  power  of 
the  will  to  adopt  and  interweave  into 
human  life,  or  to  reject  and  resist,  the 
divine  purposes  and  influences.  This  doc¬ 
trine  w.as  preached,  .at  least  in  his  early 
life,  quite  beyond  the  verge  of  spiritual 
health,  and  yet  probably  never  issued  in 
spiritual  pride.  At  all  events,  the  noblest 
features  of  his  noble  character,  as  well  as 
his  weakest  points,  were  duo  to  these 
“  voluntary  virtues.”  There  sprang  from 
it  that  r(‘8olute  determin.ation  to  weigh 
anxiously  all  that  could  be  urged  on  a 
side  of  thought  that  was  uncongenial  to 

*  Channing’s  Memoir,  edited  by  his  Nephew, 
vol.  iil 
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him,  and  to  weigh  it  the  more  carefully 
the  more  clearly  it  led  to  a  conchisiun 
which  he  could  not  endure.  “  I  owe  the 
little  which  I  am,”  he  says,  “  to  the 
conscientiousness  with  which  I  have  listen¬ 
ed  to  objections  springing  up  in  my  own 
mind  to  what  I  have  inclined,  and  some¬ 
times  thirsted,  to  believe ;  and  I  have 
attained  through  this  to  a  serenity  of 
faith  that  once  seemed  denied  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state.’’  The  same  high  mettle  that 
would  face,  as  a  duty,  all  that  is  disquiet¬ 
ing,  ap|K*ai’s,  though  ]K*rhaps  in  a  more 
fanciful  lorm,  in  a  remarkable  letter  to 
Mr.  lilanco  White. 

“  I  have  thought,  that  by  analyzing  a  pain  I 
have  been  able  to  find  an  element  of  pleasure 
in  it  I  Imve  thought,  too,  that  by  looking  a 
pain  fully  in  the  face,  and  comprehending  it,  1 
have  diminishe<I  its  intensity.  Distinct  percep¬ 
tion,  instead  of  aggravating,  decreases  evil. 
This  1  have  found  when  reading  accounts  of 
terrible  accidents  which  have  at  first  made  me 
shudder.  Ry  taking  them  to  pieces,  and  con¬ 
ceiving  each  part  distinctly,  I  have  been  able 
to  think  of  them  calmly,  and  to  feel  that  I  too 
could  pass  through  them.  Sympathy  increa.ses 
by  the  process,  but  not  fear.  The  sympathy 
weakens  the  personal  fear ;  but  this  is  not  the 
whole  explanation,  llie  soul,  by  resisting  the 
first  shudder,  and  by  placing  itself  near  the 
terrible  through  an  act  of  the  will,  puts  forth 
energies  which  reveal  it  to  itself,  and  make  it 
conscious  of  something  within  mightier  than 
suffering.  The  power  of  distinct  knowledge  in 
giving  courage  I  have  never  seen  insisted  on, 
and  yet  it  Is  a  part  of  my  experience.  The  un¬ 
known,  the  vague,  the  dark,  what  imagination 
inve.sts  with  infinity — this  terrifies;  and  the 
remark  applies  not  to  physical  evils,  but  to  all 
others.” 

And  the  same  characteristic  supremacy 
of  vill  shines  out  in  Dr.  Channing’s  whole 
moral  theory.  He  could  not  bear  to  see 
undeliberate  action,  lie  held  that  the 
will  should  be  always  in  court,  ready  to 
hear  ap)>eal  after  appeal,  rather  than  to 
pledge  the  future  to  a  mere  decision  of 
the  past. 

“  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  slaves  to 
our  own  pa»t  good  impre*»ionjt.  I  think  perfec¬ 
tion  lies  in  a  pre»ent  potter  over  ourselves,  in  a 
superiority  to  what  is  good  as  well  os  evil  in  our 
past  course,  in  acting  from  a  fresh  present 
energy.  Few  of  us  attain  this.  Most  good  men 
turn  their  benevolent  objects  into  hobby-horses, 
and  ride  them  most  furiously ;  or  rather  are 
hurried  on  by  them  passively,  unresistingly. 
Such  is  the  weakness  of  our  nature.  Our  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  slavery.  The  difference  is,  that 
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some  are  the  slaves  of  good,  others  of  bad  im¬ 
pulses.  That  blessed  free^lom  in  which  we 
govern  ourselves  according  to  our  ever-improv- 
ing  and  daily  changing  perceptions  of  right  is 
an  eminence  to  which  we  slowly  rise.” 

And  even  in  his  purely  intellectual 
capacity,  the  most  characteristic  touches 
an*  those  of  a  mind  which  has  checked 
itself  half  way,  in  onler  to  note  the  course 
of  an  impulse,  ami  record  its  pwuliarity. 
“  I  wouhl  avoi«l,”  ho  8:iys,  in  the  course  of 
an  unhealthy  list  of  regulations  jus  to  his 
inward  self-government — “  I  w’ould  avoid 
the  which  characterizes  anger.” 

The  deliberate  resjjoj’t  which  he  enter¬ 
tained,  however,  for  this  conscious  self- 
government,  led  him  into  a  self-scrutiniz¬ 
ing  habit  of  mind  that  never  did  any  man 
any  good.  Like  many  other  theologians, 
he  had,  at  least  in  early  years,  no  faith 
that  God  couhl  show  him  his  sins  unless  he 
went  through  the  most  worrying  cateche¬ 
tical  process  to  find  them  out.  He  tried 
every  test  that  spiritual  chemistry  could 
suggest  to  discover  traci*8  of  sin.  “Have 
my  thoughts  this  day  been  governed,  my 
•attention  concentrated  ?  what  have  I 
learned  ?  what  has  constituted  my  chief 
ileasure  ?  have  I  been  humble  ?  have  I 
lad  ]>eacc  ?”  etc. ;  painfully  showing  that 
he  did  not  then  believe  that  the  “  word 
of  God  was  (juick  and  jiowerful  as  any 
two-edged  sword,  jiiercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit.”  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  secret  uneasiness 
that  is  the  work  of  God ;  but  thought 
that,  even  “if  our  hearts  eondemn  us  not,” 
conscience  might  be  cross-examined  till 
she  g.ave  up  her  secret,  Channing  was 
too  little  of  a  quietist.  He  writes  at  times 
as  if  he  thought  that  “  every  word  tlmt 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  ” 
was  wrung  forth  by  hum.an  w’ill,  ”  Force 
of  moral  purpose,”  he  says,  “  makes  us 
hap[»y.  There  is  an  exhilaration,  a  hope, 
a  joy,  springing  up  within  us  when  we 
tetil  with  power  w’h.at  we  see  to  be  good, 
w'hen  W'c  are  conscious  of  ti’cading  under 
foot  the  low  jwinciples  and  interests  w  Inch 
would  part  us  from  (iod  and  duty.”  Is 
not  this  rather  the  imagimative  will  of  the 
ideal  conflict,  the  joyous  will  of  the  poet 
coneeirhif/  vanquished  Satans,  th.an  of  the 
practiccal  man  sorrowfully  beating  them  V 
Generally  speaking,  the  Mephistopheles  is 
not  very  skillful  and  formidable  whom  it 
is  an  “  exhilarating  ”  process  to  beat. 
Perhaps  the  less  splash  and  ettbrt  the  will 
makes  in  these  conflicts,  the  more  it  does 
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If  it  dcscliups  to  entertain  evil,  it  lias  done  I 
its  M’ork  ;  the  »joo«l  that  enteis  and  occu- 1 
jties  instead  is  not  its  own.  | 

It  is  clear,  th.at  neither  on  its  stronger  ^ 
nor  on  its  weaker  side  is  this  high  doc¬ 
trine  of  self-regulation — this  horror  of  anv 
concession  of  the  coniinand  of  the  mind, 
even  for  the  shortest  interval,  to  any 
]»ower  except  deliberate  free-will — likely 
to  l>e  an  element  in  a  strung  social  laith. 
C’hanning’s  fear  and  luitred  of  “  epidemic 
religion,”  his  lixed  belief  that  “  all  strong  i 
jiassion  has  the  edeet  of  insanity  on  the 
judgment,”  were  not  the  characteristics 
of  a  man  who  would  regard  social  jiowcr  I 
and  induence  as  in  any  w:iy  a  primary  j 
tost  of  truth.  Still  less  was  his  ]K>sitive  | 
teiu'hing  ns  to  iniuuto  and  constant  self-  ' 
culture,  his  high  estimate  of  spiritmil  en¬ 
deavor  even  in  the  least  practical  sphere 
of  life,  his  early  tendency  to  inculcate 
morbitl  self-regulation,  likely  to  draw  a 
religious  society  into  much  closer  union. 
A  common  life  must  be  the  ground  of| 
close  social  union.  C'haiming’s  teaching  1 
tended  to  make  each  man  conscious  of  his  i 
own  individuality — :»like  in  its  noblest  and 
its  most  painful  phases — more  and  more 
profoundly.  lie  8jK)ke  of  s])iritual  life 
too  much  as  an  aspiration,  too  little  as  a 
reality.  He  sometimes  made  men  feel 
the  intinite  distance  btdween  themselves 
.and  (Jod — the  spiritual  innnensity  across 
which  the  ]K)or  human  will  must  cheerful¬ 
ly  work  its  way — more  keenly  than  the 
power  which,  if  they  would  but  recognize 
It,  already  worked  in  them,  llis  was 
otten  the  teaching  of  want ;  the  aim  was 
distant,  the  way  w.as  long,  .and  for  each 
man  solitary.  Even  the  fact  of  God’s  help 
had  to  be  painfully  realized  by  an  effort 
of  thought.  I  le  is  a[)t  rather  to  tell  men 
what  they  ought  to  feel  on  the  hi/pot/u'sis 
of  reltf/ion,  than  to  explain  to  them  w'h.at 
they  do  feel  in  the  light  of  religions  cer¬ 
tainties.  The  “  thouijht  of  God  ”  fre¬ 
quently  t.akes  the  place  in  his  writings  of 
(iod.  Of  course  this  is  often  the  state  of 
any  sincere  man’s  mind.  But  realities, 
not  thoughts  of  realities,  are  the  basis  of 
all  union ;  facts,  not  hopes.  And  Chan- 
ning,  by  the  ideal  cast  which  he  teaches 
us  to  give  to  every  spiritual  influence  that 
acts  on  the  mind — keeping  it  at  arm’s 
length  till  wo  have  weighed  and  estimated 
its  value — often  turns  a  certainty  into  an 
aspiration.  We  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
doubt  the  existence  even  of  the  material 
universe,  if  wo  will  not  follow  our  first 


instinct  to  a.ssume  if,  but  begin  instead  to 
discuss  what  value  we  are  to  attach  to  our 
impre.ssions ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  less 
easy  to  turn  spiritmd  realitii‘8  into  sh.a- 
dows  or  mere  foretastes  of  the  future,  by 
holding  aloof  from  the  influence  they 
bring. 

But  Channing’s  high  value  for  indivi¬ 
duality  not  only  implied  a  latent  distrust 
of  social  influence  ;  lie  exjiressly  teaches 
that  society  is  valuable  only  as  subsidiary 
to  the  spiritual  life  it  cherishes  in  indivi¬ 
duals. 

“  Society  is  chiefly  important  as  it  ministers 
to  and  caifs  forth  intellectual  and  moral  energy 
and  freedom.  Its  action  on  the  individual  is 
lieneficial  in  proiMirtion  as  it  awakens  in  him  a 
power  to  act  on  himself,  and  to  control  or  with¬ 
stand  the  social  influences  to  which  he  is  at  first 
subjected.  Society  serves  us,  by  furnishing 
I  objects,  occasions,  materials,  excitements, 
through  which  the  whole  soul  may  be  brought 
into  vigorous  exercise,  may  acquire  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  free  and  re8|>onsihle  natiirt',  may 
become  a  law  to  itself,  ami  may  rise  to  the  hap- 
j)incs.s  and  dignity  of  framing  and  improving 
Itself  without  limit  or  end.  Inward,  creative 
energy  is  tlte  highest  goo<l  which  accrues  to  us 
from  our  social  principles  and  connections.  The 
mind  is  enriched,  not  by  what  it  passively 
receives  from  others,  but  by  its  own  action  on 
what  it  receives.  We  would  csjieclally  affirm 
of  virtue,  that  it  does  not  consist  in  what  we 
inherit,  or  what  comes  to  us  from  abroad.  It 
is  of  inward  growth,  and  it  grows  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  resistance  of  foreign  influences, 
by  acting  from  our  deliberate  convictions  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  sympathy  ami 
imitation.  Amrrding  to  the$e  tieirt,  our  noeiol 
nature  and  eonneetion*  are  meant.  Inward 
power  i»  the  end  ;  a  potrer  whieh  ie  to  triumph 
over,  and  control  the  injtuenre  of  eociety'' 

This  doctrine  pieces-iu  with  the  whole 
temper  of  Ch.muing’s  mind,  which,  .'is  he 
himself  was  aware,  was  not  social.  Even 
the  closest  ties  seem  scarcely  to  penetrate 
to  this  inner  essence  of  his  spirit,  till  they 
h.ad  been  made  the  “  materials  and  e.\- 
citements  ”  of  spiritual  contemplation. 
“  I  sometimes  feel,”  he  once  said  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  his  love  for  his  children,  “  as  if 
the  affection  wdiich  springs  from  thought 
were  stronger  th.an  that  of  instinct.”  And 
all  social  ties  were,  in  his  view,  intended 
rather  to  mature  and  refine  special  fruits 
in  the  soul  of  each — to  yield 

“  The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 

That  sleeps  and  broods  on  its  own  heart,” 

than  to  answer  any  end  in  themselves.  A 
society  was,  in  Channing’s  mind,  never  so 
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perfect  as  when  it  exercised  no  character- ' 
istic  or  controlling  influence  of  its  own  in  j 
swaying  or  moulding  the  minds  of  those  I 
who*  formed  it.  He  held  that  s^pathy,  I 
in  the  deeper  concenis  of  the  spirit,  must  , 
generally  be  given  in  the  dark,  and  receiv-  j 
ed  in  the  twilight.  And  as  it  never 
set'med  to  cross  him  that  a  society’s  fliith, 
if  noble  at  all,  is  a  higher  and  better,  and 
moreover  quite  different  thing  from  the 
sum  of  the  individual  faiths  it  contains, 
he  had  no  standard  by  which  to  try  the 
value  of  society  exct‘pt  that  of  the  effect 
which  it  produced  on  individiml  character. 
He  would  have  said  with  the  poet :  j 

“  Is  it  strange  j 

That  our  diviner  impulses,  great  thoughts, 

And  all  tho  highest,  holiest  life  of  the  soul, 
Should  yearn  for  mortal  sympathy,  and  not 
And  it  ? 

It  is  the  exceeding  goodness  of  our  (irod  I 

To  bend  our  love  unto  his  Father’s  breast,  J 
And  press  our  heads  to  his  bosom.  We  are  , 
greater 

At  ehiUlren  than  at  Irothert.'"  \ 

And  this  was  Dr.  Channing’s  constant  j 
creed ;  not  that  he  would  have  held  it  in  j 
any  sense  depreciative  of  the  moral  diOTi- ; 
\.j  and  independence  of  human  will,  but 
simjily  in  this,  that  the  ultimate  and  deep¬ 
est  religious  life  of  man  can  not  include 
any  human  sympathy  and  social  unity — 
that  it  is  in  a  depth  below  the  deej>est  life 
of  society,  and  is  a  direct  act  of  duty  or 
love  to  the  Father  of  spirits.  This  faith 
underlay  all  Channing’s  writings.  Hut  is 
it  true  ?  Is  it  given  to  human  spirits  to 
be  children  at  all  without  being  also  bro¬ 
thers  ?  The  law  of  society  is  written  on 
the  individual  conscience  ;  and  spiritual  I 
life  is  not  possible  to  individuals  at  all  if 
you  strike  out  the  social  conditions  under 
which  it  is  invariably  found.  Indeed, 
truth  itself  the  search  lor  which  is  usually 
supposed  to  isolate  the  mind,  is  truth  no 
longer  if  you  erase  the  conditions  of  soci¬ 
ety.  We  perceive  all  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  truth  through  others  more  than 
through  ourselves.  It  is  through  our 
union  with  others,  through  their  life  in 
our  minds  and  ours  in  theirs,  that  even 
the  most  solitary  acts  of  true  spiritual  life 
become  possible.  The  mysterious  power 
of  social  influence  is  not  merely  an  aid  to 
the  perception  of  truth,  but  the  very  con¬ 
dition  of  holding  it.  Suppose  for  a  single 
instant  that  the  mind  could  be  absolutely 
isolated — no  longer  drawn  towards  thb 


mind  for  clearer  intellectual  vision,  or  able 
to  read  its  moral  experience  under  the 
fascination  of  that — and  it  would  shrink  up 
into  absolute  individuality  —  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  spiritual  death.  Possibly  Dr. 
Channing’s  school  might  reply,  that  the 
value  of  all  social  influence  is  only  to  open 
to  us  as  it  were  the  character  of  God  ;  and 
that.  He  remaining,  all  our  moral  experi¬ 
ence  would  remain,  even  though  every 
human  being  were  annihilated.  Yet  is 
this  true  ?  Is  not  the  greater  part  of  our 
spiritual  life  as  a  nuttier  of  fact ^  still  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  individual  channels  of 
human  influence  through  which  we  have 
drawn  it  ?  Would  “  progress  ”  —  would 
lifef  as  we  understand  it  —  that  is,  the 
growth  of  thoughts  and  fliculties,  all  ot 
which  have  immediate  and  direct  concern 
Avith  the  society  in  which  we  are  placed — 
be  longer  possible  if  the  very  law  of  our 
being,  the  very  condition  of  our  conscience, 
the  very  spring  of  our  piety,  were  annihi¬ 
lated  by  the  annihilation  of  the  other 
members  of  that  living  bo<ly  of  which  we 
are  part  ?  It  is  the  condition  of  human 
life  that  we  could  not  be  children  at  all 
without  also  being  brothers.  The  social 
law  of  our  being  reaches,  we  are  confident, 
to  the  deepest  depth  of  our  most  solitary 
life.  A  man’s  individual  life  could  not 
grow,  nay,  could  not  be  that  of  a  man  at 
all,  could  he  be  truly  cut  off  from  the 
community  of  man  ;  even  in  solitude  and 
isolation  it  is  the  life  of  a  social  being  so 
long  as  it  is  human. 

Channing’s  difficulty  in  re.alizing  this 
truth  lay,  we  believe,  in  his  religious  posi¬ 
tion.  He  had  gras})ed  for  himself  the 
truth  of  moral  free<lom.  Brought  up  in 
the  gloomy  belief  th.at  the  sh.odow  of  pre¬ 
destination  hung  over  the  world  —  that 
there  was  nothing  for  man  to  do  but  to 
live  his  apjAointed  lot,  the  truth  had  sud¬ 
denly  dawned  upon  him  th.at  he  had  in¬ 
deed  a  free  creative  will,  a  power  of  re¬ 
ally  becoming  a  “  fellow-worker  ”  Avith 
God.  This  conviction  inspired  him  at 
once  with  that  profoundly  “  generous 
view  of  human  n:iture”  so  much  exagger¬ 
ated — or  at  least  so  little  balanced  by  the 
belief  which  is  its  counterpart  —  in  his 
school.  And  yet  the  sole  point  on  which 
he  rested  this  constant  assertion  of  the 
“dignity  of  human  nature”  was  moral 
freedom.  All  the  inA’oluntary  affections 
'  and  instincts  of  man  he  was  inclined  to 
j  distrust  in  the  comparison ;  at  least  he 
I  held  that  they  were  to  be  always  and  in- 
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variably  tamed,  ruled,  kept  in  abeyance ; 
our  likeness  to  (rod  consisting  in  this 
solitary  and  lordly  will.  Hence  he  be¬ 
came  something  of  a  moral  idealist,  strain¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  will,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  beyond  its  true  limits, 
lie  held  up  to  himself  a  conception  of 
duty  that  necessarily  made  his  religious 
faith  seem  one  of  mere  aspiration — a  rest¬ 
less  striving  after  an  “  ideal,”  instead  of  a 
(juiet  trust  in  the  mighty  arm  of  (4od. 
He  wanted,  in  order  to  complete  his  type 
of  faith,  an  adecpiato  belief  in  the  divine 
capacity  of  the  involuntary  side  of  human 
nature — an  adequate  trust  in  the  life  and 
conditions  of  feeling  imposed  upon  the 
will,  as  well  as  in  the  freedom  which  those 
oonditions  circle.  He  needed  to  believe 
that  God's  life  as  well  as  his  love  runs 
through  these  natural  channels ;  that  like¬ 
ness  to  him  does  not  consist  in  becoming 
as  near  as  we  may  to  pure  creative  wills  ; 
that  the  divine  Word  unites  and  inspires 
not  only  our  human  natures,  but  our 
human  natures  on  t/^eir  limnan  side.  This 
was  Channing'H  difticulty  in  finding  a  so¬ 
cial  clmracter  for  his  religion.  He  thought, 
in  common  with  his  Unitarian  school,  that 
religious  union  c.une  only  from  the  infi¬ 
nite  side ;  that  it  was  the  common  arch 
bending  over  us  all,  and  that  alone,  which 
rendered  comnaon  worship  natural.  Once 
take  that  view,  and  it  is  im)K>Hsible  not  to 
<lepri;oate  secretly  the  limitations  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  not  to  think  we  were  meant  for 
something  diviner  than  than  those  limita¬ 
tions  ;  not  to  strain  at  an  assimilation  to 
God  on  the  free  and  voluntary  side.  But 
those  who  believe  that  the  Word  could  re¬ 
ally  become  flesh,  and  that  the  same  Word 
does  really  still  j>erennially  i)onetrate  with 
life  and  draw  together  into  unity  the  indi¬ 
vidual  souls  of  men,  are  not  in  danger 
either  of  laying  too  heavy  a  burden  on 
the  individual  will,  or  of  dejwecating  the 
binding  power  of  social,  even  though  they 
seem  imreljr  human,  ties.  They  l)clieve 
tlmt  the  Avill  of  man,  free  as  it  is,  is  not 
meant  to  guide,  but  only  freely  to  follow 
guidance ;  and  that  the  less  it  strives  to 
carve  out  its  own  ])ath,  the  more  quickly 
and  freely  it  will  asceinl. 

The  defect  we  have  j)ointed  out  in 
Channing’s  type  of  faith  shines  out  ♦‘spe¬ 
cially  in  his  doctrine  of  humility,  which — 
genuinely  humble  as  tin*  man  himself 
was^is  the  meagerest  and  falsest  in  e^h't 
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of  any  part  of  his  teaching.  “  Humility,” 
he  said,  “  is  the  virtue  of  an  enlightened 
understanding.”  It  “  has  its  foundations 

in  a  correct  estimate  of  our  characters . 

It  is  to  be  formed  not  by  fixing  our 
thoughts  exclusively  on  the  worst  parts  of 
our  conduct,  and  ascribing  the  guilt  of 
these  to  our  whole  lives,  but  by  o])serving 
our  whole  lives  impartially,  surveying  the 
good  and  the  evil  in  our  temper  and 
general  deportment,  and  in  this  way 
learning  to  wluat  degree  we  are  influenced 
by  the  various  dispositions  and  principles 
which  enter  into  our  character.”  Now 
hail  this  been  the  description  of  the  mode 
of  truly  estimating  what  our  characters 
are  like  — w’hat  are  our  tendencies  and 
dangers — it  would  be  true  enough ;  but 
pride  consists  in  the  desire  to  reject  assist¬ 
ance,  to  undervalue  the  as.'iistancc  we 
have  received,  to  stand  alone  where  our 
nature  is  not  capable  of  standing  alone. 
Humility  has  nothing  to  do  with  “  enlight¬ 
ened  understanding,”  it  is  a  wiUingntss 
to  see  our  need  of  help — to  recognize  to 
the  full  the  reality  and  amount  of  the  help 
we  have  received.  The  clearest  vision  is 
consistent  with  pride — for  we  m.ay  discern, 
but  ♦liscem  most  reluctantly,  how  little 
we  are.  It  is  in  the  desire  to  claim  a 
power  we  have  not,  not  in  the  mistake  of 
claimin"  it,  that  the  sin  against  humility 
lies.  Nor  could  any  question  of  me.asur- 
ing  present  dispositions,  and  weighing 
out  individual  tem2)er  arise  in  such  a  case. 
It  is  of  course  no  humility  to  affect  a 
lower  e.stimate  of  ourselves  than  we  reajly 
have  ;  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  estimate 
at  all ;  it  is  rather  whether  we  are  inclined 
to  credit  ourselves  Avith  powers  .and  dispo¬ 
sitions  which  have  been  formed  in  us  by 
no  power  of  our  own.  Those  who  feel 
that  right  consists  in  simply  not  resisting 
the  divine  life  in  us — in  (feclining  to  make 
a  false  choice — and  that  no  higher  power 
than  this  is  within  the  limits  of  human 
freedom,  must  feel  th.at  humility  has  more 
to  do  with  the  willing  recognition  of  the 
divine  life  and  Word  in  us,  than  with  any 
microscopic  attention  to  our  own  charac¬ 
ters.  In  fact,  the  duty  of  estimating  our 
own  characters  accurately  is  seldom  a 
duty  at  all.  If  wo  are  really  e.ager  to 
recognize  the  I/ight  that  sliines  into  us, 
we  shall  have  no  need  to  catalogue  the 
dark  lines  in  the  sjarit  on  which  it  falls. 
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In  spite  of  his  firm  tramp,  brawny  arm, 
and  stalwart  frame,  the  Norman  conqueror 
was  at  length  conquered,  and  retired  from 
the  field  of  battle  to  succumb  to  the  last 
enemy  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gervais  at 
llouen,  the  church  of  which  is  now  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  oldest  structure  in  the 
city.  The  closing  scene  was  a  melancholy 
spectacle,  liobert,  his  first-bom,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  Normandy,  was  away  pro¬ 
secuting  cnisading  adventures.  William, 
the  second  son,  staid  only  to  hear  him¬ 
self  nominated  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  then  left  his  father  to  get  through  his 
last  agony  as  he  could,  galloping  off  to 
the  coast,  eager  to  secure  his  prize. 
Henry,  the  third  son,  lingered  sulky  and 
grumbling,  till  his  ready-money  legacy 
was  declared,  when  he  departed  likewise, 
hurried  to  the  treasury,  carefully  weighed 
the  silver,  and  placed  it  under  iron  locks 
and  bindings.  No  sooner  did  the  fiital 
event  occur,  about  sunrise  on  a  Septem¬ 
ber  day,  than  nobles,  knights,  and  priests 
decamped,  to  look  after  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  wnile  servants  set  to  work  to  plun¬ 
der,  and  the  body  of  the  once  potent 
monarch  lay  stripped  and  deserted,  till 
the  charity  of  an  obscure  individual  pro¬ 
vided  for  its  conveyance  to  a  resting-place 
at  Caen,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  But  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
effecting  the  funeral,  as  one  of  the  by¬ 
standers,  a  man  of  low  degree,  claimed 
property  in  the  site  of  the  grave;  and 
the  service  for  the  dead  was  not  allowed 
to  proceed  till  sixty  sous  had  been  paid 
down  as  an  installment  of  his  rights.  A 
plain  gray  marble  slab  before  the  high  al¬ 
tar  in  tRe  church  of  St.  Stephen  now 
marks  the  sepulcher  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ;  but  not  an  atom  of  him  lies  be¬ 
neath  it.  In  1542  the  tomb  w.as  opened 
by  the  ^Bishop  of  Baycaux,  when  the  body 
was  found  in  good  preservation,  justify¬ 
ing  by  its  appearance  the  re|)orts  of  chroni¬ 
clers  respecting  his  tall  stature.  But 
thirty  years  later  it  was  violated  during 
an  insurrection,  when  the  coffin  was  dug 


up  and  emptied  of  its  C/Ontents,  which, 
however,  the  care  of  a  monk  preserved  in 
his  chamber.  Here  they  continued  till  a 
subsequent  insurrection,  when  the  whole 
.abbey  w.a8  plundered,  and  the  remains 
were  lost,  except  one  of  the  thigh-bones, 
which  w.as  reinterred,  and  a  monument 
raised  over  it  in  1042.  Even  this  relic 
has  disimpeared,  for  the  revolutionists  of 
1793  rifled  the  spot,  and  disposed  of  the 
fragment  as  if  the  last  vestige  of  a  dog. 
The  furious  democrats  were  not  wise  in 
their  generation,  for  the  fleshless  remnant 
of  the  limb  might  have  been  preserved  a.s 
an  impressive  memorial  of  the  fate  of 
royalty ;  and  a  veritable  thigh-bone  of 
the  dreaded  conqueror  would  now  fetch 
a  handsome  price  in  the  London  market, 
where  all  things  odd  and  rare  arc  readily 
disposed  of  to  collectors  who  have  more 
cash  than  brains. 

As  a  hunter  g.ay,  William  the  Red  King 
entered  the  New  Forest  on  a  bright 
August  morning.  Ho  had  slept  the  pre¬ 
vious  night  at  a  lodge  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts. 

“  The  Red  Kinj»  lies  in  Mai  wood-keep  ; 

To  drive  tlie  deer  o’er  lawn  and  steep ; 

He’s  bound  him  with  the  morn. 

His  steeds  are  swift,  his  hounds  are  good  ; 

The  like,  in  covert  or  high  wood, 

Were  never  cheered  with  horn.” 

None  more  rigorously  enforced  the 
Laws  of  the  chase  than  he,  or  more  cnielly 
punished  ,an  infringement  of  them.  It  was 
some  consolation  to  the  poor  Saxons  con¬ 
temptuously  to  style  him  “  a  wood-keep¬ 
er  and  no  king;”  at  the  8.ame  time  firmly 
believing  that  their  oppressors  were  not 
.always  allowed  to  disjwrt  themselves  with 
impunity,  the  Evil  One  sometimes  inter¬ 
rupting  their  recreations  in  the  hunting 
grounds,  and  marring  revelry  w'ith  sore 
disaster.  The  event  of  the  d.ay  strength¬ 
ened  this  popular  superstition,  for  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  Ked  King  w’as  soon 
stretched  upon  the  green-s'ward  by  the 
chance  arrow  of  an  attendant.  Henry, 
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his  brother,  left  him  to  his  fate,  and  pat¬ 
ting  spurs  to  his  horse,  rode  off  to  Win¬ 
chester,  to  seize  the  royal  treasury.  The 
involuntary  atithor  of  the  deed  fled,  fear¬ 
ing  the  consequences;  and  the  barons 
ejich  dep.arted  to  his  residence,  to  put  it 
in  a  posture  of  defense,  as  the  succession 
might  have  to  be  decided  by  the  sword. 
Towards  evening,  a  man  named  Purkiss, 
on  retuniing  home  through  the  forest 
from  his  daily  occupation  of  ch.arcoal- 
buming,  foun  j  the  abandoned  corpse  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  turf,  which  was  saturated  wdth 
blood.  Ignorant  of  his  miality,  he  placed 
the  slaughtered  man  in  nis  cart  and  con¬ 
veyed  hin  to  Winchester,  litifus  found  a 
^avo  in  the  cathedral,  and  was  interred 
in  the  center  of  the  choir  with  little  cere¬ 
mony,  none  grieving.  Tlie  fall  of  a  tower 
in  the  following  year,  which  covered  his 
tomb  with  its  ruins,  was  commonly  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  sign  of  the  «lisnleasure  of 
lle.aven  that  he  had  received  Christian 
burial.  Speed  rebates  that  his  bones  were 
afterwards  taken  up,  .and,  being  laid  in 
a  coffin  along  with  those  of  Canute,  were 
replaced.  A  plain  monumental  stone  now 
marks  the  snot.  It  is  singular  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  eight  centuries,  cottagers  of 
the  name  of  the  charcoal-burner  still  re¬ 
side  in  the  Xew  Forest,  and  that  a  wheel 
of  the  identical  cart  descended,  to  a  re¬ 
cent  date,  as  an  heirloom  from  father  to 
son,  till  used  for  fuel  during  an  inclement 
winter. 

Henry  I.,  like  bis  father  the  Conqueror, 
died  abroad,  on  a  December  midnight,  of 
a  disease  brought  on  by  his  fondness  for 
lampreys.  This  was  at  laons-la-Foret, 
now  a  sm.all  town  approached  through  the 
remains  of  a  forest  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rouen.  His  remains  w'cre  interred  in  the 
abbey  of  Reading,  Rerkshire,  one  of  his 
foundations,  a  structure  which  has  p.assed 
aw.ay,  and  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepul¬ 
cher.  Stephen  terminated  his  troubled 
reign  at  Dover,  and  found  a  resting-place 
by  the  side  of  his  queen  .and  son  at  the 
mon.astery  of  F.aversham,  in  Kent,  which 
he  had  founded.  There  his  corpse  re¬ 
mained  till  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys, 
when,  for  the  possession  of  the  leaden 
coffin,  it  w.as  exhumed,  and  its  contents 
thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  restless  and  fiery  Henry  II.  breathed 
his  hast  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  the  French 
Windsor  of  the  I'lantagenct  kings,  now 
an  imposing  ruin  on  a  commanding 
height,  near  the  junction  of  the  Vienne 


with  the  Loire.  Courtiers  who  had  trem¬ 
bled  at  his  word  took  a  hurried  departure, 
and  personal  retainers  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  superiors ;  but  not  before 
they  had  stripped  the  dead  man  of  every 
rag,  and  the  apartment  of  every  article  of 
value.  After  some  delay,  charity  found 
a  wdading-sheet  for  the  body,  and  it  was 
removed  for  interment  to  the  neighboring 
abbey  of  Fontevraud,  then  one  of  the 
wealthiest  ecclesiastical  est.ablishment3  in 
France,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  little  re¬ 
tired  and  wooded  valley.  Here,  previous 
to  the  funeral,  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the 
church,  when,  accor»liiig  to  legendary 
story,  it  shuddered  convulsively  at  the 
iijiproach  of  Richard,  an  undutiful  son,  as 
it  condemning  and  abhon-ing  his  unnatural 
conduct.  Richard  I.,  the  conqixeror  of 
Saladin  and  hero  of  a  hundred  hghts,  re¬ 
ceived  his  death-wound  before  the  castle 
of  Chaluz  in  the  Limousin,  the  petty  for¬ 
tress  of  a  vass.al,  and  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  his  father  at  Fontevraud,  w’here  also 
reposed  his  mother.  Queen  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  and  afterwards  Is.abella  d’An- 
gouleme,  the  (pieen  of  his  brother  John. 
Recumbent  effigies  of  these  personages 
were  placed  upon  the  tombs — one  of  the 
earliest  instances  we  have  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  sepulchral  relic  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  .abbey  remains,  but  it  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  prison — Maison  Centrale  de 
Detention — one  of  the  largest  in  France. 
The  church  is  also  entire  as  to  the  outside, 
but  the  interior  is  w’holly  changed.  Nor 
are  the  royal  tombs  in  their  original  iiosi- 
tion.  They  were  torn  up  and  rifled  by 
the  Vand.als  of  the  Revolution,  who  sig¬ 
nalized  their  hatred  of  royalty  by  scatter¬ 
ing  the  ashes  of  the  de.ad,  and  mutilating 
the  statues,  which  are  now  stowed  aw.ay 
in  a  dark  comer  of  the  south  transept. 
The  effigies,  though  sadly  defaced,  still 
ret.ain  some  of  the  coloring  with  which 
they  w'ere  ornamented,  .and  are  of  great 
interest  from  the  evident  nnarks  they  bear 
of  being  portraits.  Roth  kings  are  rej»re- 
sented  in  roy.al  robes,  without  .armor. 
Coeur  dc  Lion’s  figure  is  remarkable  for 
its  bro.ad  forehead  and  tall  stature,  six  feet 
and  a  half.  It  has  been  frequently  sug¬ 
gested  that  application  should  be  made  to 
have  these  monuments  of  the  first  Planta- 
genets  transferred  to  Westminster  Abbey 
as  a  fitting  asylum,  now  that  no  fragment 
of  the  dead  remains  in  connection  with 
them  ;  a  concession  which  would  doubt- 
lest  be  immediately  granted  by  the  French 
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govcnunent,  in  return  for  Ijaving  received  [ 
the  body  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena, ' 
and  his  will  from  Doctors’  Commons. 

The  worthless  John  was  seized  with  | 
mortal  sickness  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, ; 
after  seeing  the  sumpter-horses  that  car-  i 
ried  his  money  drowned  in  the  marshes, 
and  taking  an  immoderate  quantity  of; 
caches  or  pears  and  new  cider  to  console  ! 
imself  imder  the  misfortune.  With  great  ^ 
difficulty,  he  successfully  reached  the  cas- 1 
ties  of  Sleaford  and  Newark,  in  the  last ! 
of  which  he  ended  a  disgraceful  career,  j 
and  was  removed  at  his  own  desire  to  bo  : 
buried  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  His  tomb  | 
there,  in  the  center  of  the  choir,  has  a  i 
full  recumbent  effigy,  the  first  memorial ; 
of  the  kind  executed  in  England  for  an 
English  monarch.  It  was  opened  in  1796,' 
when  the  corpse  was  found  nearly  entire, 
after  an  interment  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  His  son,  the  feeble  Henry  : 
III.,  died  at  Westminster,  and  W'as  the; 
first  of  our  sovereigns  interred  in  its 
Abbey-church  since  the  Saxon  times,  an  , 
edifice  which  he  rebuilt  from  the  founda-  i 
tion.  The  Pell  Records  contain  an  entry  1 
of  p.ayment  to  two  chaplains  for  divine 
service  being  performed  at  the  hermitage 
of  Charing  on  the  occasion  of  his  decease,  | 
at  present  one  of  the  busiest  sites  in  the  I 
metro|)oli6,  forcibly  reminding  us  of  the  | 
difterent  character  of  the  snot  in  the  thir- , 
teenth  century.  The  tomb  exhibits  his  I 
effigy,  finely  executed  in  brass,  and  cast  j 
at  the  same  time  as  the  adjoining  effigy  of  i 
Queen  Eleanor.  Edward  I.  expired  at  the  | 
village  of  Burgh-upon-Sands,  near  Carlisle, ! 
within  sight  of  the  Scotland  which  he  had  I 
vowed  to  subdue.  But  although  he  is  said  ; 
to  have  left  express  orders  for  his  bones  : 
to  be  carried  at  the  head  of  the  array  till  j 
the  purpose  was  accomplished,  they  were  | 
quickly  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey 
by  an  unwarlike  son,  where  the  body  was 
found  comparatively  undecayed  in  1774.1 
It  was  arrayed  in  royal  robe.s,  with  crown  j 
and  scepter,  and  measured  six  feet  two  ] 
inches;  hence  the  ofLonkshanks  j 

was  not  inaptly  bestowed.  The  obsequies  ! 
are  said  to  have  been  iwrformed  with  j 
great  splendor.  In  the  accounts  of  his  , 
executors  we  have,  among  other  entries, ' 
one  of  £100  paid  “for  horses  purchased 
for  knights  to  ride  in  the  king’s  armor 
liefore  his  body,  between  the  clmrch  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  London,  and  Westmin¬ 
ster.” 

The  effeminate  and  dejiosed  Edward  IL, ; 


foully  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  by  order  of  Mortimer,  the  in¬ 
famous  paramour  of  his  infamous  queen, 
Mas  hurriedly  conveyed  to  a  grave  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  Deplorable  degra¬ 
dation  marked  the  last  hours  of  Edu  ard 

III. ,  at  Shene  Palace,  afteru-ards  c.alled 
Richmond,  for  the  practice  of  abandoning 
royalty  in  the  article  of  death  M'as  adopt¬ 
ed  in  his  case.  Before  the  old  man’s 
breath  left  him,  ministers  and  courtiers 
M’ent  off  to  his  successor ;  the  vile  hag 
whom  he  had  cherished  deserted  him 
likeM’isc,  after  stealing  the  ring  from  his 
helpless  finger  ;  and  his  other  ftersonal  at¬ 
tendants  quitted  the  chamber  to  plunder 
the  house.  The  ashes  of  the  mighty  vic¬ 
tor  at  Crecy  rej)08e  in  the  same  tomb  M’ith 
those  of  his  u  ite,  in  the  Contessor’s  Chapel, 
Westmmster  Abbey,  according  to  her 
revest  on  her  death-bed. 

Tlie  dethroned  Richard  IL  perished 
violently  in  Pontefract  Castle,  Yorkshire; 
but  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  my.stery 
rests  uj)on  the  horrid  trans.action.  “  How 
Richard  died,”  says  h'roissart,  “  and  by 
M’hat  means,  1  could  not  tell  when  I  wrote 
this  chronicle.”  He  then,  in  a  naive  and 
touching  manner,  contrasts  his  former 
splendor  and  miserable  fall ;  for  never, 
says  he,  had  king  of  Engl.and  spent  so 
much  money  in  keeping  up  a  stately  house¬ 
hold.  “And  I,  John  Froissart,  canon  and 
treasurer  of  Chimay,  saw  it  and  consi¬ 
dered  it,  and  I  lived  in  it  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  and  good  cheer  did  he  give  me; 
and  M’hen  I  departed  from  him,  (it  M'as  at 
Windsor,)  on  my  leave-taking  he  gave  me 
a  silver  goblet,  gilt,  and  having  within  one 
hundred  nobles,  therefore  am  I  much 
bound  to  j)ray  God  for  him.”  Richard 
was  most  probably  dispatched  by  starva¬ 
tion. 

“  Close  by  the  rcpal  chair. 

Fell  Thir.st  and  Famine  scowl* 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  battled  guest.” 

The  corpse  of  the  unhappy  king  M'as 
brought  to  London,  .and  exliibited  in  St. 
Paul’s  as  a  imblic  certificate  of  death, 
M'hich  w.as  doubted  by  some,  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Langley  in  Herts  for  interment, 
and  finally  to  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
suppLanter,  .and  jterhaps  murderer,  Henry 

IV. ,  met  a  long  expected  death  in  the 
Jcrus.alem  Chamber,  and  Mas  entombed 
in  Canterbury  C.athedral,  by  the  side  of 
his  first  M’ife,  the  only  one  of  our  sove- 
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reigns  buried  in  tliat  city.  Henry  V.  ex- 
ired  .at  Vincennes,  ne.ar  Paris,  and  was 
rought  with  mournful  pomp  to  his  n.ative 
country  for  the  last  rites.  Bishops  in 
pontifical  attire,  mitered  abbots,  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  all  ranks,  met  the  liody  as  it 
appro.ached  the  capital.  The  churchmen 
i'hanted  the  service  for  the  dead  as  it 
pjissed  over  London  liridge  and  through 
the  streets  of  the  city ;  the  obsequies 
were  jierformed  .at  St.  land’s  in  presence 
of  the  whole  Parliament,  and  the  remains 
were  interred  in  state  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey.  A  headless  and  otherwise  mutilated 
figure  of  the  king,  carved  in  oak,  and  ori- 
gin.ally  covered  with  silver,  marks  the 
tomb,  !i>K)ve  w'hich  are  the  s.addle,  helmet, 
and  shield,  8upj»osed  to  have  been  used  at 
Agincourt. 

The  imbecile  Henry  VI.  died  a  captive 
in  the  Tower,  f)rob.ably  by  violent  means, 
and  w.as  first  interred  at  Chertsey,  Abbey, 
Surrey,  then  removed  to  Windsor,  by  or- 
«ler  of  Richard  HI.  His  successor,  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.,  ended  his  d.ays  of  pleasure  and 
profligacy  at  W estminster,  and  W’.as  ex- 1 
j)Osed  on  a  board  .after  death,  naked  from 
the  waist  upwsirds,  in  order  that  people 
might  see  he  had  not  been  murdered — an 
act  strikingly  illustrative  of  turbulent 
times.  I  le  was  then  buried  in  St.  George’s 
C'hapel,  Windsor,  the  ex(|uisitely  beauti¬ 
ful  edifice  which  he  founded.  A  steel  [ 
tomb,  executed  by  Quintin  Matsys,  marks  j 
the  spot.  The  body  was  found  undec.ayed, 
the  dress  nearly  jierfect,  as  W'ore  the  line.a- 
ments  of  the  face,  in  1789,  after  a  period 
of  three  hundred  and  six  years.  The  boy- 
king,  Edward  V.,  .and  his  younger  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  atrociously  murdere<l 
in  the  Tower,  were  ju  ivately  buried  within 
its  walls  by  the  assassins,  at  a  spot  which  I 
long  remained  unknown.  But  in  the  reign  j 
of  Ch.arles  H.,  while  some  .altenations  were 
making  near  the  White  Tower,  the  work-  ] 
men  found,  abcuit  ten  feet  in  the  ground, ! 
the  remains  of  two  striplings,  wliich,  on  | 
examination,  .appeared  to  be  those  of  two  I 
boys  of  the  ages  of  the  i»rinces,  thirteen  I 
and  eleven  ye.ars.  They  were  in  a  wooden 
chest,  and  were  reinterred  in  a  m.arble 
urn  in  Henry  VH.’s  Chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  Latin  inscription  gives  the 
commonly  received  account  of  the  sad 
tragedy:  “  Here  lie  the  relics  of  Edward  V., 
King  of  England,  and  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  who,  being  confined  in  the  Tower, 
and  there  stifled  with  pillows,  were  pri¬ 
vately  and  meanly  buried,  by  order  of 

I 


I  their  perfidious  uncle,  Richard,  the  usurjv 
j  er.  Their  bones,  long  inquire«l  after  and 
I  wished  for,  after  Ip^ing  one  hundred  and 
I  ninety-one  years  m  the  rubbish  of  the 
j  stairs,  were,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1674,  by 
j  undoubted  proofs  discovered,  being  buried 
deep  in  that  place.  Charles  IL,  pitying 
their  unhapi)y  fate,  ordered  those  unfor- 
'  tun.ate  princes  to  bo  Laid  among  the  relics 
of  their  predecessors,  in  the  year  1678, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.”  Richard 
HI.,  the  author  of  this  foul  deed,  slain  in 
'  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  w’as  uncere- 
I  moniously  thrown  across  a  horse,  and 
conveyed  behind  a  pursuivant-at-arms  to 
Leicester.  There  tl»e  corpse  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  belonging  to 
a  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars.  His 
conqueror  placed  over  him  a  tomb  adorned 
with  his  statue  in  .al.ab.aster,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  till  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys, 
when  the  monument  w'as  utterly  destroyed, 
the  grave  rifled,  and  its  human  remains 
ignominiously  cast  out.  The  stone  coffin 
was  made  a  drinking-trough  for  horses, 
at  the  White  Horse  Inn,  Leicester. 

The  first'of  the  Tudors,  Henry  VH.,  died 
at  Richmond  Pal.ace,  and  was  Laid  in  the 
magnificent  chapel  which  he  had  built,  and 
which  bears  his  name,  .appended  to  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  The  tomb  of  black  mar¬ 
ble  stands  in  the  center,  inclosed  in  an 
admirably  executed  chantry  of  cast  brass, 
ornamented  with  statues.  The  brutal 
Henry  VHI.  went  to  his  .account  at  West¬ 
minster,  not  aware,  till  the  last  moment 
c.ame,  of  his  true  condition,  none  c.aring  to 
tell  him,  as  sever.al  persons  had  been  put 
to  de.ath  at  various  times  for  8.aying  that 
the  king  was  dying,  or  likely  to  die.  He 
found  a  grave  under  the  choir  of  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  where  a  leaden 
coffin  was  observed,  supposed  to  be  his, 
upon  the  vault  being  opened  in  the  ye.ar 
1813.  It  measured  nearly  seven  feet  in 
length,  and  appeared  to  have  been  beaten 
in  by  violence  .about  the  middle,  as  there 
w.as  a  considerable  opening  in  that  part  of 
it,  exposing  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  inmate. 
Some  beard  remained  upon  the  chin,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  discriminate  the  per¬ 
son,  and  no  exterior  inscription.  The 
four  next  sovereigns — Edward  VI.,  who 
<lied  at  Greenwach  Pal.ace,  Mary  at  St. 
.James’s,  Eliz-abeth  .at  Richmond,  and 
.Tames  I.  at  Theobalds  in  Herts — were  all 
committed  to  the  earth  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  st.ately  monument  m.arks  the 
grave  of  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  our  mon- 
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archs  to  whose  resting-place  such  a  memo- 1  characteristic  of  the  period  of  the  reign, 
rial  has  been  given.  I  was  perfect.  The  shape  of  the  face  was  a 

The  axe  of  the  executioner  tenninated  |  long  oval ;  and  its  strong  resemblance  wa.s 
the  troubled  career  of  Charles  I.,  on  the  ,  instantly  recognized  to  the  coins,  busts, 
scaffold  before  Whitehall.  A  universal  j  and  especially  the  pictures  of  Vandyke,  by 
groan  broke  from  the  multitude  assembled  |  which  it  has  been  made  familiar  to  us. 
upon  the  sad  occasion,  at  the  fatid  stroke.  When  the  head  had  been  entirely  disen- 
A  rusli  was  made  to  dip  handkerchiefs  in  gaged  from  the  attachments  which  con- 
the  royal  blood  as  a  memento ;  but  the  lined  it,  it  was  found  to  be  loose,  and 
troops  put  themselves  in  motion,  cleared  without  any  difficulty  was  taken  up  and 
the  streets,  and  the  dismal  tragedy  ended,  held  to  view.  It  bore  evident  marks  of 
This  is  the  testimony  of  Philip  Henry,  having  been  severed  by  a  heavy  blow,  in¬ 
lather  of  Matthew  Henry,  the  commenta-  dieted  with  a  very  sharp  instrument.  The 
tor,  who  was  present.  The  remains  were  j  hair  at  the  back  was  thick,  but  short,  con- 
interred  at  Windsor,  in  the  same  vault  trary  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  time ; 
with  those  of  Henry  VIH.  and  Jane  Sey- 1  and  had  jjrobably  been  cut  off  for  the  cou- 
mour.  A  few  devoted  cavaliers  attended  venience  of  the  executioner,  or  after  death, 
the  ceremony,  and  noticed  the  coincidence  |  to  furnish  friends  with  relics, 
between  the  coronation  and  the  funeral  of  Oliver  Cromwell  departed  this  life  at 
tlieir  master.  On  the  former  occasion  the  Whitehall,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battles 
king  chose  to  appear  in  a  white  robe,  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  two  of  his 
though  this  was  opposed  by  his  friends  us  i  greatest  victoric‘8.  A  fearful  storm  raged 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  his  predeces-  in  England  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
sors  and  to  iKipular  ideas ;  for  purple  was  Kurofie  on  the  preceding  night  and  morn, 
considered  the  color  appropriate  to’sove-  The  unchained  winds  disturbed  the  waters 
reignty.  He  W'as  superstitiously  reminded  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Bosphorus;  the 
that,  of  two  exceptions  to  the  rule — Rich-  seas  were  strewed  with  wrecks  from  the 
ard  II.  and  Henry  VI.,  who  wore  white  coast  of  Norway  to  those  of  Italy  and 
satin  at  their  coron.ations — both  had  come  Spain  ;  while  towns  and  forests  suffered  by 
to  a  violent  end.  But  Charles  persisted  the  hurricane,  from  the  Grampians  to  the 
in  his  purpose ;  the  third  “  white  king  ”  Apennines.  The  Protector  had  a  state 
was  crowned;  and  he  went  to  the  grave  funenal  in  Westminster  Abliey, the  cost  of 
in  his  favorite  color.  The  snow  fell  which  his  representatives  were  afterwards 
heavily  at  the  time,  so  as  to  cover  the  called  upon  to  pay ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
black  velvet  pall  wdth  a  silvery  mantle,  on  maxim  that  “English  vengeance  wars  not 
the  passage  of  the  bier  from  the  Castle  to  with  the  dead,”  his  corpse  was  disgraco- 
St.  George’s  Chapel.  All  knowledge  of  fully  disinterred,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
the  precise  place  of  interment  was  after-  treated  with  indignity.  Contemporary 
wards  lost,  till  the  year  1813,  when,  in  accounts  state  that  the  heads  of  Cromwell, 
course  of  making  some  repairs,  the  work-  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  ■were  exposed  on 
men  accidentally  opened  the  vault;  and,  the  roof  of  We-stminster  Hall,  and  that  the 
to  clear  up  a  doubtful  point  in  history,  its  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  neighboring 
c.ontents  were  examined  in  the  presence  hole,  after  being  su-spended  on  the  gallows 
of  tlie  Prince  Regent,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  at  Tyburn ;' but  a  tradition  formerly  exist- 
and  others.  There  was  a  plain  leaden  coffin  ed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Red  Lion 
discovered,  with  two  more.  The  former  Square  that  they  were  interred  in  the  cen- 
bore  the  inscription,  in  large  legible  cha-  ter  of  that  pailicular  locality.  It  is  proba- 
racters,  on  a  scroll  of  lead  encircling  it,  bly  true,  and  not  at  all  at  variance  with 
“King  Charles,  1648.”  It  contained  a  the  other  relations,  for  the  gallows  was 
wooden  coffin,  very  much  decayed,  in  frequently  erected  at  the  Ilolborn  end  of 
which  W'as  the  body,  carefully  wrapped  up  Fetter  Lane,  within  a  short  distance  of 
in  cerecloth.  Upon  disclosing  the  face.  Red  Lion  S<juare.  Most  likely,  therefore, 
the  skin  was  found  dark  and  discolored  ;  the  Protector  slumbers  his  last  sleep  in  the 
the  forehead  and  temples  had  lost  little  or  locality  mentioned.  But  though  discarded 
nothing  of  their  muscular  substance ;  the  from  the  mausoleum  of  royalty  and  igno- 
cartilage  of  the  nose  was  gone  ;  the  leil  miniously  treated,  his  name  lives  in  history 
eye  was  open  and  full,  in  the  first  moment  with  far  greater  honor  than  that  of  his 
of  exposure,  though  it  vanished  almost  sjiiteful  antagonists ;  and  none  of  our  le- 
immediately ;  and  the  pointed  beard,  so  gitimate  sovereigns  have,  like  him,  been 
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)>anep:yrizcd  by  four  such  eminent  contom- 
jtoraries  as  were  iVIilton,  Waller,  Drj'den, 
and  Locke.  Richard  Cromwell,  his  son, 
und  his  successor  for  little  more  than  seven 
months,  .after  a  long  expatriation  spent  liis 
last  days,  under  a  feigned  name,  at  Ches- 
hunt,  where  he  died  peacefully,  in  the 
reicn  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  dissolute  life  and  disgraceful  reign 
of  Charles  II.  ended  suddenly  at  White¬ 
hall,  and  was  justly  followed  by  a  neglect¬ 
ed  funeral.  “The  King,”  s.ay8  Evelyn, 
chronicling  the  event,  “  was  this  night 
buried  very  obscurely  in  a  vault,  under 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  without  any  manner 
of  pomp,  and  soon  forgotten” — an  apt 
commentary  upon  tho  wise  mau’s  observa¬ 
tion;  “So  I  saw  the  wicked  buried,  who 
had  come  and  gone  from  tho  place  of  the 
Jioly,  and  they  were  forgotten  in  the  city 
where  th.ey  h;id  so  done.”  .James  II.,  a 
king  for  twelve  years  after  his  expatria¬ 
tion  only  in  name,  surrendered  his  nomi¬ 
nal  sovereignty  at  St.  (iermain’s,  near 
Pans.  Vicissitudes,  as  strange  in  death 
»is  in  life,  s(‘em  to  have  attended  this  mis¬ 
guided  man.  He  left  his  heart  to  the 
Dames  de  St.  Marie,  at  Challiot.  He  be¬ 
queathed  his  brains  to  the  old  Scotch  Col¬ 
lege  in  tho  Rue  dcs  Fosses  St.  Victor,  in 
the  chapel  of  which,  now  leased  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  school,  there  is  a  marble  monument 
to  his  memory.  An  um  of  bronze-gilt, 
containing  the  king's  br.ains,  formerly 
stood  on  the  crown  of  this  monument ; 
but  it  was  smashed,  and  tho  contents  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  ground  during  the  French 
Revolution.  The  body  itself  w.as  interred 
in  the  monastery  of  English  Benedictine 
Monks,  in  tho  Rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
•Jacques.  Upon  tho  destruction  of  this 
building,  it  w.a8  exhumed,  and,  after  being 
kept  for  some  years  in  a  temiwrary  tomb 
in  the  neighborhood,  it  was  transported 
to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Germain’s, 
where  a  monument  was  placed  over  it  by 
(Jeorge  IV. 

William  III.  and  Anne  both  died  at 
Kensington  Palace,  and  repose  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  George  I.,  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  death  while  traveling  abroad, 


expired  at  Osnaburgh,  on  the  very  same 
bed  on  which  he  was  Jjorn,  and  was  laid 
by  the  side  of  his  ancestors  in  a  vault  be¬ 
neath  the  Schlosskirche  at  Hanover. 
George  II.  departed  this  life  at  Kensing¬ 
ton,  and,  under  circumstances  of  some  in¬ 
terest,  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
As  a  proof  of  his  respect  for  h  s  consort. 
Queen  Caroline,  who  had  preceded  him  to 
the  grave,  he  left  directions  for  their  re¬ 
mains  to  J)e  mingled  together.  The  order 
was  obeyed,  by  tho  two  coftins  being 
j)laced  in  a  largo  stone  sarcophagus,  when 
the  sides  of  the  wooden  coftins  nearest 
each  other  were  withdrawn.  This  •was  a 
tradition  merely  .at  the  Abbey,  till  con- 
linned  in  the  year  1837.  At  that  time  the 
vault  was  oixmed,  under  authority  of  a 
Secretary'  of  State’s  warrant,  in  order  to 
remove  a  child  of  tho  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land’s,  late  King  of  Hanover,  ■w'hich  had 
been  buried  in  it,  to  Windsor.  Dr.  Mil- 
man  superintended  the  disinterment,  which 
took  place  by  night.  In  the  middle  of  the 
vault,  towards  one  end,  the  large  stone 
sarcophagus  was  seen,  with  the  two  sides 
of  tho  coftins,  which  had  been  withdrawn, 
standing  up  against  the  wall. 

Wind.sor  wiis  the  scene  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  three  next  sovereigns — 
George  HI.,  George  IV.,  and  William  IV. 
They  lie  in  the  Royal  Dormitory,  to  the 
east  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  where  all  tho 
members  of  the  reigning  family',  deceased 
in  England,  have  been  placed,  since  its 
application  to  the  purpose  of  a  mausoleum, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
buried  by  his  own  desire  in  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery,  and  tho  unhappy  Avife  of  George 
IV.,  Avho  was  removed  to  Brunswick. 
Every  heart  will  unite  in  the  wish  that 
long  may  it  bo  before  another  crowned 
head  is  laid  low  in  that  regal  sepulcher  I 
and  that,  whenever  tho  event  occurs,  a 
justly-honored  and  beloved  sovereign  may 
come  to  the  grave  in  j)eace,  as  a  shock  of 
corn  is  gathered  in  its  season.  These  re¬ 
miniscences  of  royalty  in  its  ruins  emphati¬ 
cally  suggest  the  moral  of  the  poet : 

“  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Arc  shadows,  not  substantial  things.” 
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In*  an  admirable  address  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Stanhope  has  re¬ 
cently  proved  to  the  students,  by  numer¬ 
ous  happy  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
lives  of  eminent  men  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  literature  and  science,  that  suc¬ 
cess  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  industry. 
He  repudiated  the  notion  of  heaven-bom 
genius,  if  by  that  term  is  meant  genius 
which  spontaneously  pours  forth  its  stores 
without  labor  or  study.  The  greatest 
talent,  like  the  richest  soil,  only  yields  its 
choicest  fruits  to  persevering  tillage.  If 
there  is  one  branch  of  excellence  which 
more  than  another  has  been  supposed  to 
l>e  the  gift  of  untutored  nature,  it  is  the 
faculty  of  verse ;  if  there  is  one  poet  more 
than  another  •who  derived  his  inspiration 
from  the  innate  passions  of  his  heated 
mind,  and  who  appeared  to  jxissess  the 
power  of  embodying  fervid  feelings  in 
glowing  rhymes  without  the  smallest  ef¬ 
fort,  it  was  unquestionably  Lord  Byron. 
Yet  in  a  conversation,  quoted  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  he  asserted  that  it  was  nonsense 
to  talk  of  extemporizing  verse.  The  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  which  he  wrote  during 
his  short  life  is  no  less  a  proof  of  his  dili¬ 
gence  than  of  his  fertility.  Mr.  Trelawny 
represents  him  as  spending  the  larger  part 
of  his  waking  hours  in  meditating  his 
works ;  and  no  physician  or  lawyer  in 
extensive  practice  ever  followed  their 
professions  with  more  dogged  persever¬ 
ance.  His  friend  ]yioore,  w'hose  songs  and 
tales  have  a  far-fetched  prettiness  which 
indicates  greater  elaboration,  confesses  of 


•  TTie  Sptvches  of  Lord  Chalhnm,  Sheridan,  Ers- 
Icine,  and  Fhx ;  with  Biographical  Memoir*,  and 
Introductions  and  Explanaiory  Notes.  Edited  by  a 
Barristor.  4th  edition,  2  vols.  imp.  Svo.  London, 
1866. 

Speeches  on  Social  and  Political  Subjects,  with 
Historical  Introductions.  By  Henry  Lord  Brougham, 
F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples.  2  vols.  post 
8vo.  London,  1857. 

An  Inaugural  Address  delivered  by  Earl  Stanhope 
at  his  Installation  as  Lord  Rector  of  Marischal  Uni¬ 
versity,  Aberdeen.  8vo.  London,  1858. 


himself  that  “  he  had  been  at  all  times  a 
slower  and  more  painstaking  workman 
than  would  ever  lie  guessed  from  the 
result.”  Poi>c  tells  us  that  in  his  boyhood 
“  he  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers 
came ;  ”  but  if  they  came  unsought,  it 
was  a  felicity  which  forsook  him  as  his  un¬ 
derstanding  matured.  Though  by  no 
mt*ans  a  voluminous  writer,  considering 
the  many  years  he  worked  at  his  craft, 
Swift  complained  that  he  was  never  at 
leisure  for  conversation,  because  he  “  had 
always  some  poetical  sclieme  in  his  head.” 
He  Mas  in  the  habit  of  jotting  doM’ii  in  the 
night,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  any  striking 
thought  or  lucky  expression  which  passed 
through  his  mind,  lest  it  should  be  for¬ 
gotten  before  morning.  He  recorded 
lines  or  fragments  of  lines,  M’hich  he  hoped 
to  turn  to  account  at  a  future  period,  and 
alloM'ed  not  a  crumb  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
What  he  composed  M'ith  care,  he  correct¬ 
ed  M'ith  patience.  He  kept  his  pieces  by 
him  long  before  consigning  them  to  the 
press ;  he  read  them  to  his  friends,  and 
invited  their  criticism  ;  and  his  condensed 
couplets,  M'hich  seem  “  finished  more 
through  happiness  than  pains,”  really  owe 
their  first  quality  to  the  last.  As  we  as¬ 
cend  higher  the  same  truth  is  equally  ap¬ 
parent.  INIilton’s  studies  are  revealed  in 
every  page  of  the  “  Paradise  Lost.”  One 
of  the  most  original  of  poets  in  his  concep¬ 
tions  and  style,  his  particular  phrases  and 
allusions  may  be  tracked  in  all  the  best 
literature  both  ancient  and  modem  which 
existed  before  his  day.  He  who  invoked 
his  muse  to  raise  him  to  the  “  height  of  his 
great  argument  ”  did  by  that  very  expres¬ 
sion  intimate  how  vast  an  effort  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  necessary  to  treat  M'orthily 
so  sublime  a  theme,  as  in  his  Lycidas  he 
had  declared,  that  “  to  scorn  delights  and 
live  laborious  days”  M’as  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  condition  of  fiime.  Of  the  habits  of 
Shakspeare  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  the  players  boasted  that  he  never 
blotted  a  line,  which  only  jiroves  that  he 
must  have  matured  his  concejAtions  before 
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conimittin"  them  to  paper.  The  know- 1 
Icilffe  of  hnman  nature  is  a  matter  of  ex- ' 

{)erionce  and  not  of  intuition  ;  and  at  least 
le  mnst  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of; 
men  if  he  had  been  a  careless  reader  of ' 
books.  He  must,  however,  have  studied  | 
these  not  a  little  also,  for  his  language  in 
his  poetical  dialogue  is  not  the  language 
of  conversation  alone.  Nor  is  there  any 
poet  whose  effusions  bear  the  impress  of 
more  severe  thought,  which  not  only  im-  [ 
pregnates,  but  sometimes  obscures,  his 
“  thick-coming  fancies.”  If  internal  evi-  j 
dence  is  to  be  a  guide,  he,  as  little  as  any  ! 
one,  could  have  dispensed  with  previous  ! 
meditation  and  preliminary  discipline.  | 
Wherever  prose-writers  have  been  re- ' 
markable  for  some  particular  quality,  it 
will  be  equally  found  that  the  point  in 
which  they  have  excelled  was  one  upon  ; 
which  they  had  bestowed  commensurate  i 
pains.  Those,  for  example,  who  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  style  I 
have  acquired  their  skill  as  the  artist  ac- 1 
quires  his  power  of  drawing — not  by  con- 1 
tenting  themselves  idth  the  first  rude  and  [ 
raj)id  draught,  but  by  repeated  references  ' 
to  better  models,  by  an  incessant  renewal  J 
of  their  attempts,  and  by  the  untiring  cor- ! 
rection  of  defects.  Every  one  knows  that ! 
Pascal  wrote  each  of  his  “  Provincial  Let¬ 
ters  ”  many  times  over.  The  draught  of 
his  “  Epoques  de  la  Nature”  which  Buf- 
fon  sent  to  the  press  was  the  eleventh. 
The  Benedictine  editor  of  Bossuet’s  works 
stated  that  his  manuscripts  were  bleared 
over  with  such  numerous  interlineations 
that  they  were  nearly  illegible.  Burke 
penned  his  political  pamphlets  three  times  ^ 
at  least  before  they  were  put  into  type,  I 
and  then  he  required  to  have  a  large  mar- 1 
gin  for  his  manifold  corrections.  Sterne 
was  incessantly  employeil  for  six  months  ■ 
in  ]>erfecting  one  very  diminuth'e  volume. 

“  I  mention  this,”  says  Paley,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  fact,  “  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  sufficiently 
apprised  that  in  writing,  as  in  many  other 
things,  ease  is  not  the  result  of  negligence, 
but  the  perfection  of  art.”  The  proposi¬ 
tion  that  uncommon  excellence  arises  from 
the  concurrence  of  great  talents  with  great 
industry  is  supported  by  so  many  exam¬ 
ples  that  they  might  be  produced  by  the 
score.  The  extraordinary  effect,  indeed, 
of  sustained  application  might  almost  seem 
to  countenance  the  saying  of  Buffon,  that 
“  genius  w^as  patience.”  The  idle  may 
dream  over  the  fancied  possession  of  in¬ 


tuitive  powers  which  they  never  displajr. 
Those  who  enter  the  arena  and  engage  m 
the  contest  know  that  strength  can  not  be 
put  forth  without  strenuous  exertion,  nor 
skill  be  manifested  without  assiduous 
practice. 

Of  all  the  attainments  which  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope,  in  his  graceful  and  attractive  speech, 
showed  to  depend  upon  cultivation,  none 
more  needed  to  be  dwelt  upon  before  a 
body  of  students  than  that  of  oratory. 
There  is  no  accomplishment  which  even 
when  possessed  in  a  moderate  degree 
raises  its  possessor  to  consideration  "with 
equal  rapidity,  none  for  which  there  is  so 
constant  a  demand  in  the  church,  in  the 
senate,  or  at  the  bar,  and  none,  strange  to 
say,  which  is  so  little  studied  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  asjtirants.  Dr.  King,  in  his 
“  Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Time,”  which 
was  written  in  1760,  complains  that  the 
want  of  a  riroper  power  of  expression  was 
a  universal  defect  in  the  English  nation. 
Many  admirable  scholars  whom  he  had 
known  could  not  speak  with  propriety  in 
a  common  conversatiort,  M’hercas  among 
the  French  and  Italians  he  had  met  with 
few  learned  men  who  did  not  talk  with 
ease  and  elegance.  The  only  three  per¬ 
sons  of  his  acquaintance  among  our  own 
countrymen  who  expressed  themselves  in 
a  manner  which  would  have  bt'en  pro¬ 
nounced  excellent  if  every  thing  they  ut¬ 
tered  had  been  committed  to  writing, 
were  Bishop  Atterbury,  Dr.  Gower,*  and 
Dr.  Johnson.  That  his  pupils  might  ac¬ 
quire  the  art  of  speaking  with  correctness 
and  facility,  he  used  to  recommend  them 
to  get  by  heart  a  page  of  some  English 
classic  every  morning,  and  the  method  was 
often  attended  with  complete  success. 
There  is  still  the  same  disproportion  as  in 
his  day  between  the  extensive  learning  of 
the  educated  classes  and  their  capability 
of  imparting  it.  Great  pains  are  taken  at 
our  schools  and  universities  to  obtain 
knowledge,  but  upon  the  mode  of  convey¬ 
ing  it  in  a  way  which  shall  be  pleasing  and 
forcible,  no  pains  are  bestowed  at  all.  It 
is  as  if  years  should  be  spent  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  construction  of  a  mighty 
edifice  without  any  attempt  to  dispose 
them  in  an  order  which  would  secure 
beauty,  strength,  or  convenience.  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  forever  impressing  upon 
his  son  the  necessity,  if  he  wished  to  be 
listened  to,  of  acquiring  an  elegant  style 

*  He  was  Provost  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
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and  a  good  delivery.  He  appealed  to  the  I 
instancea  within  his  own  experience  of  the  I 
a]»plau.<?e  which  followed  tnose  who  pos-  j 
Kcsitcd  these  advantages,  and  of  the  use-  j 
lessness  without  them  of  the  most  solid  1 
{ic<]uircments.  Lord  Townshond,  he  said,  | 
who  invariahly  spoke  with  sound  argu- : 
incut  and  abundant  knowledge,  w’as  heard 
with  impatience  and  ridicule,  because  his 
diction  was  always  vulgar  and  frequently 
ungrammatical,  his  cadences  false,  and  his 
voice  inharmonious ;  whereas  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  whose  matter  w.os  flimsy,  and 
hisreasoning  the  weakest  ever  addressed 
to  an  intelligent  assembly,  “  charmed, 
warmed,  and  ravished  his  audience,”  by 
a  noble  air,  a  melodious  voice,  a  just  em¬ 
phasis,  and  a  polished  style.  I^ord  Cow- 
jier  and  Sir  William  Wyndham  jirevailed 
chiefly  by  the  8.ame  means.  By  his  own 
account.  Lord  Chesterfield  himself  afford- 
e<l  ;m  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  when  he  introduced  his  bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords  for  reforming  the  Calen¬ 
dar.  He  knew  little  of  the  matter,  and 
resolved  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  well- 
rounded  periods,  and  a  careful  delivery.  | 
“This,”  he  continues,  “succeeded,  and 
over  will  succeed ;  they  thought  I  inform¬ 
ed,  because  I  pleased  them ;  and  many  of 
them  affirmed  that  I  had  made  the  whole 
very  clear  to  them  when,  God  knows,  I 
had  not  even  attempted  it.”  Lord  Mac¬ 
clesfield,  who  was  a  profound  astronomer, 
followed,  and  with  a  perfect  mastery  of 
the  subject,  and  with  as  much  lucidity  a.s 
the  question  permitted,  furnished  a  real 
explanation  of  it,  but,  as  his  sentences  were 
not  so  good  as  those  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
“  the  preference,”  says  the  latter,  “  w.a8 
most  unanimously  though  most  unjustly 

{jiven  to  me.”  Upon  every  occasion  he 
md  found,  in  like  manner,  that  weight 
without  lustre  was  lead. 

The  total  inattention  to  this  truth  is 
not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  inferior  mo¬ 
ment.  Hundreds  of  ripe  scholars  are  un¬ 
able  in  const*quence  to  bring  their  attain¬ 
ments  to  bear  upon  the  understandings  of 
those  whom  it  is  their  business  to  inform. 
Unadorned  sense,  dry  reasoning,  a  hard, 
flat,  and  colorless  style  make  no  impres¬ 
sion  except  that  of  weariness.  It  is  not 
only  in  Parliament  and  the  pulpit  that 
the  faculty  is  required  of  rendering  know¬ 
ledge  and  argument  attractive.  Those 
Avho  observe  the  eflects  upon  the  lower 
orders  of  bodily  toil,  must  be  sensible  th.at 
their  education,  from  the  time  they  leave 


school,  will  never  be  conducted  in  any 
marked  degree  through  the  medium  of 
l>ooks.  Their  chief  instruction  must  be 
oral,  and  iii  many  parishes  the  clergy 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  giving  secu¬ 
lar  lectures,  which  succeed  or  tail  in  exact 

Diortiou  as  the  lecturer  is  a  proficient 
1C  art  of  speaking.  Tawdry  bombast 
and  low  humor  will,  indeed,  excite  the 
.admiration  of  unrefined  rustics  as  well  as 
the  higher  products  of  the  intellect,  but 
no  learning,  however  .abundant,  ever  com¬ 
mands  the  ears  of  these  audiences,  unless 
it  is  set  off"  by  some  extrinsic  charm.  A 
gulf  is  left  between  the  mind  of  the  speak¬ 
er  and  that  of  the  hc.arer,  and  until  this 
j  strait  can  bo  bridged,  the  long  antecedent 
j  journey  is  more  than  half  in  vain.  Nor 
nee<l  there  be  any  fear  that,  if  elocution 
and  style  were  more  cultivated,  a  torrent 
of  tedious  declamation  would  be  let  loose 
upon  the  world.  Study,  by  improving 
j  t:i8tc,  increases  fastidiousness  ;  and  is  ra- 
1  ther  calculated  to  check  than  to  encour¬ 
age  an  ill-timed  loquacity.  Clergymen 
.and  lawyers,  at  .all  events,  are  obliged  by 
their  calling  to  .address  jiublic  assemblies  ; 
and  the  sole  question  uhieh  remains  to 
them  is,  whether  they  will  do  it  well  or 
ill. 

The  vulgar, 'said  Lord  Chesterfield,  look 
upon  a  fine  speaker  as  a  8upem.atural  be¬ 
ing,  and  endowed  Avith  some  peculiar  gift 
of  heaven.  He  himself  maintained  that  a 
good  8pe.aker  w.as  as  much  a  mechanic  tvs 
a  good  shoemaker,  and  that  the  two 
trades  were  equally  to  be  learned  by’  tho 
same  amount  of  application.  In  this  thero 
was  some  degree  of  exaggeration,  but  ho 
was  much  nearer  the  truth  th.at  those  who 
are  deterred  from  every  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  by  the  erroneous  idea  that  unless 
the  power  is  intuitive  it  never  can  be  ac¬ 
quired.  They  might  consider  by  what 
long  repeated  efiforts  a  child  learns  to  talk 
and  read,  or  the  years  they  pored  over 
Greek  and  Latin  before  they  gained  a 
mastery  over  these  tongues,  and  they 
would  not  infer,  because  they'  felt  no  in¬ 
herent  aptitude  for  speaking,  that,  there¬ 
fore,  nature  had  denied  them  the  c.apaci. 
ty.  So  much  is  it  a  matter  of  industry 
that,  if  any  school-boy  were  asked  to  se¬ 
lect  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  de¬ 
fects  subdued  and  excellence  attained  by 
indefatigable  perseverance,  he  would  o.er- 
taiuly  name  the  first  of  orators.  Tho 
most  eloquent  of  Romans  went  through  a 
training  as  sevuro  as  that  of  the  illustri- 
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OU8  (ireck,  and  if  Demosthenes  and  Cice- 1 
ru  found  elaborate  preparation  essential  I 
to  success,  it  is  no  wonder  that  lesser  men  | 
should  not  be  speakers  before  they  have  I 
studied  how  to  s]M‘ak.  I^rd  C'hestertield  | 
tleelarcB  that  he  succeeded  in  Parliament  I 
simply  by  resolving  to  succeed.  He  early  ; 
saw  the  imi)urt.‘mcc  of  eloquence,  and  neg¬ 
lected  nothing  which  could  assist  him  to 
become  a  proheient  in  it.  He  conned  care¬ 
fully  all  the  tine  ]):i8sages  he  met  with  in 
his  reading ;  he  translated  from  various  | 
languages  into  English  ;  he  attended  to  ! 
his  style  in  the  freest  conversations  sind  i 
most  tamiliar  letters ;  ho  never  allowed  a  | 
word  to  fall  from  his  lips  which  was  not  I 
the  best  he  could  command !  By  these  I 
means  he  arrived  at  such  an  habitual  ac- 1 
curacy  that  at  hu<t  he  said  the  pains  would  | 
have  been  necessary  to  express  himself  in-  j 
elegantly'.  A  rapid  review  of  the  small  ; 
band  of  preeniinent  sneakers  who  have  | 
adorned  our  senate,  wliich  has  been  the 
chief  school  of  eloquence,  the  bar  produc¬ 
ing  far  fewer  orators  than  might  have 
been  expected,  will  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  however  varied  in  detail  may' 
have  been  the  methods  by  which  men 
learned  to  clothe  ready  conceptions  in 
ready  language,  laborious  study  has  been 
common  to  them  all.  From  Demosthe¬ 
nes  downwards  no  one  has  become  an 
a«lept  in  the  art  without  a  special  adapta¬ 
tion  of  means  to  the  end.  N  othing  more 
is  wanting  to  enable  the  enlightened  part 
of  the  community  to  bring  tlieir  minds 
into  closer  contact  with  the  uninstructed, 
and  thus  to  elevate  the  low'er  orders  by  a 
potent  induonce  which  hitherto  has  been 
unpcrfectly  exerted,  than  that  they  should 
have  the  self-conlidence  to  believe  that  the 
education  which  formed  the  Chesterfields 
will  not  be  thrown  away  uf)on  themselves. 
Nature  has  not  destined  every  one  to  be 
a  Chatham  or  a  Burke,  but  there  are  few 
jKjrsons  of  fair  abilities  who  might  not  at¬ 
tain  to  the  power  of  expressing  good 
sense,  and  useful  knowledge,  in  clear, 
flowing,  and  agreeable  language. 

The  old  oratory,  unlike  the  old  litera¬ 
ture  of  England,  is  effete  and  out  of  date. 
It  was  pedantic  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James.  In  the  groat  Rebellion,  when 
the  passions  were  roused  to  the  utmost 
pitch,  and  it  was  employed  to  move  the 
multitude  as  'well  as  the  senate,  it  might 
have  been  expected  to  assume  a  more 
modern  and  popular  air.  But  the  theo¬ 
logical  studios  of  the  parliameutary  lead¬ 


ers  gave  the  law  to  their  eloquence.  They 
framed  their  sj)ceche8  u{K>n  the  model  of 
sermons,  divided  them  into  heads,  and 
deadened  inflammatory  sentiments  by  a 
didactic  style.  The  famous  orations  of 
Mr.  I’ym  are  read  in  our  day  with  such 
intolerable  weariness,  that  wo  wonder 
they  could  ever  have  been  listened  to 
with  patience  by  any  assembly,  ignonmt 
or  educated.  They  are  able  no  doubt, 
but  cumbersome  and  dreary,  and  never 
before  or  since  did  enthusiasm  find  vent 
in  such  immimatc  language.  Though  Lord 
Straflbrd  spoke  at  his  tri.al  with  genuine 
eloquence,  it  is  almo.st  a  solitary  s|>eci- 
men,  and  nobody  dreams  of  reverting  to 
the  debates  of  that  exciting  time  for  grand 
sentiments  expressed  in  burning  w'ords, 
or  for  maxims  stamped  in  the  mint  which 
gives  a  perpetual  currency  to  ideas.  The 
stylo  of  speaking  changed  at  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  The  cav^iers  were  men  of  the 
world,  who  talked  the  language  of  the 
W'orld.  'I'bey  flung  aside  that  heavy 
scholastic  garb  w'hich  stifled  sentiments 
instead  of  adorning  them,  and  made  a 
closer  approximation  to  simplicity  and 
nature.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
parliamentary  ek>quence  took  much  the 
same  shape  that  it  retains  at  present,  as 
we  can  infer  from  casual  specimens,  and 
the  descriptions  of  men  in  the  next  gene¬ 
ration  who  had  listened  to  it  in  their 
youth.  Very  little,  however,  has  been 
preserved,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
little  is  garbled  and  abridged.  An  im- 

SMirfect  abstract  of  the  discussions  in  the 
x>rds  and  Commons  was  commenced  in 
1711,  in  a  publication  called  the  “Politi¬ 
cal  State  of  (ireat  Britain but  the.se 
epitomes  merely  aim  at  stating  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  speakers,  and  make  no  pre¬ 
tense  of  preserving  their  language.  Even 
of  the  opinions  they  were  an  untrustwor¬ 
thy  indication,  for  they  were  compiled 
from  the  information  of  the  door-keepers 
and  subordinate  officers  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  In  1736  Cave  commenced  a 
more  elaborate  system  in  the  Gentleman’t 
Matjazine.  He  employed  persons  to  take 
notes  by  stealth,  which  were  handed  over 
to  some  author  who  used  them  as  raw  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  to  manufacture  fini.shcd 
speeches.  Guthrie  discharged  the  task  till 
November,  1740,  when  it  passed  into  the 
more  jK)werful  hands  of  Johnson.  He  re¬ 
linquished  it  in  February,  1743,  and  w'as 
succeeded  by  Ilawke-sworth,  who  carried 
on  the  process  for  near  twenty  years. 
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Wh-atever  the  debates  may  have  c:ained 
by  this  method  in  importance,  tliey  lost 
in  accuracy.  The  memoranda  were  mere¬ 
ly  used  as  heads  upon  which  to  enlarpe, 
and  we  must  look  m  the  printed  reports 
for  the  characteristics  of  Guthrie,  John¬ 
son,  and  HawkesM'orth,  and  not  of  Pulte- 
nev,  Pitt,  and  ChesteHield. 

reason  why  Cave  employed  authors 
to  compose  debates  instead  of  short-hand 
writers  to  report  them,  was  the  refusal  of 
the  legislature  to  permit  the  public  to  be 
a  i>arty  to  its  proceedings.  No  notes 
could  be  taken  openly,  .and  Cave  was 
fpiickly  warned  by  the  Sj)eaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  desist  from  print¬ 
ing  the  discussions  at  all.  He  evaded 
the  injunction  by  inserting  them  under 
fictitious  names,  and  by  various  devices 
contrived  to  furnish  his  readers  with  a 
key.  The  interest  which  was  felt  in  this 
j)ortion  of  his  magazine  showed  that  the 
curiosity  of  the  country  w\as  awakened. 
The  debaters  on  their  part  were  many  of 
them  eager  for  a  larger  audience,  and 
speeches  were  often  conveyed  underhand 
to  Cave  by  the  authors  themselves.  The 
growing  desire  of  those  without  to  hear, 
and  of  those  within  to  be  heard,  at  last 
threw  open  the  doors  of  both  houses ; 
the  style  of  re|K)rting  became  more  and 
more  exact,  and  though  it  w^as  long  in 
attaining  to  the  habitual  completeness 
which  prevails  at  ]>resent,  many  of  the 
greater  efforts  of  the  principal  spcjikers 
were  recorded  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  with  perfect  precision. 

The  orators  of  the  unreiwrted  parlia¬ 
ments  were  at  very  little  disadvantage. 
The  reputation  of  a  deb.ater  is  made  much 
more  by  his  hearers  than  by  his  readers. 
The  politician  who  simjIIs  the  newspajier 
over  his  breakfast  reaches  the  conclusion 
of  passages  which  drew  forth  “  loud 
cheers”  without  experiencing  the  slight¬ 
est  emotion,  .and  sarcasms  which  elicited 
“  loud  laughter”  without  beinglured  into 
the  faintest  smile.  There  are  instances  at 
this  moment,  as  there  always  have  been 
instances,  of  persons  who  are  held  in  con¬ 
siderable  estimation  in  both  Houses,  who 
have  scarce  any  n<ame  with  the  country, 
and  those  who  only  know  the  efforts  even 
of  the  most  celebrated  speakers  through 
the  medium  of  the  printing-press  are  apt 
to  wonder  at  their  fame.  If  this  is  the 
case  among  contemporaries  to  whom  the 
topics  ure  matter  of  absorbing  interest, 
how  much  more  must  the  orator  lose  with 
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posterity  when  his  subjects  arc  obsolete, 
and  appear  as  cold  and  repelling  as  the 
ashes  of  a  tire  which  has  burnt  out.  Not- 
u-ithstanding  that  Pitt  desired  to  have  a 
speech  of  Lord  Holingbroke  in  preference 
to  the  most  precious  lost  u’orks  of  the 
ancients,  we  venture  to  think  th.at  .after  it 
had  been  glanced  at  from  curiosity,  it 
would  be  flung  aside  from  disappointment. 
Lord  Chestertield,  who  had  been  among 
his  auditors,  applauds  the  “  force  and 
charm  of  his  eloquence,”  and  says  th.at, 
“  like  Helial  in  Milton,  ‘  ho  made  the 
M'orse  appear  the  better  cause ”  but  then 
the  s.ame  authority  bestows  still  stronger 
praise  upon  his  writings,  where  we  can 
form  .an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  justice 
in  the  panegyric.  He  considers  that  Cice¬ 
ro  alone  couhl  compete  with  him  in  com¬ 
position  ;  and  he  asserts  of  the  “  Letters 
on  P.atrioti8m  ”  that  they  .are  adorned  with 
.all  the  l)eauties  of  oratory,  and  that  until 
he  read  them  he  “  did  not  know  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  powders  of  the  Knglish  langu.age.” 
Burke,  in  the  preface  to  his  earliest  work, 
the  “  Vindication  of  Nattiral  Society,”  in 
which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  .and  ironic.ally  maintained 
his  principles  for  the  purptise  of  exposing 
them,  is  little  loss  comidimentary,  and 
.allows  that  his  books  w'ore  “justly  admired 
for  the  rich  variety  of  their  im.agery  .and 
the  rajdd  torrent  of  an  impetuous  and 
overbearing  eloquence.”*  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Burke  would  have  re- 
peate<l  this  eulogy  in  m.aturer  years,  when 
he  called  him  “  a  presumptuous  and  super¬ 
ficial  writer,”  and  s.aid  “  that  his  works 
had  not  left  .any  permanent  impression  on 
his  mind.”  Nothing  at  .any  rate  can  be 
less  rapid  and  impetuous  th.an  the  man¬ 
ner  ot  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  is  in 
a  singular  degree  slow  .and  fatiguing,  nor 
does  any  one  revert  to  him  now  as  “  a 
model  of  eloquence”  from  which  to  learn 
the  extent  of  the  English  tongue.  He 
tediously  unfolds  his  thinly  8<*attered 
ideas  in  a  long  array  of  sounding  sen¬ 
tences,  and,  though  the  diction  is  pure 
and  harmonious,  it  is  neither  {tointed  nor 

*  Lord  Chatham  was  another  great  admirer  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  said  that  his  “  Remarks  on 
the  History  of  England  "  should  “  almost  be  got  by 
heart  for  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  style."  Ix>rd 
Grcnvillo,  in  commenting  upon  this  opinion,  states 
the  common  judgment  of  our  day,  when  he  asserts 
that  the  stylo  of  the  “  Remarks”  is  “  declamatory, 
diffusive,  and  involved,  and  deficient  both  in  elegance 
and  precision." 
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brilliant.  His  treatises  have  been  consign¬ 
ed  to  a  practical  oblivion,  because  they 
are  found  to  be  nearly  unreadable,  and 
what  Lord  Chesterfield  considered  “  the 
most  splendid  eloquence,”  appears  in  our 
age  to  be  very  little  better  than  empty 
rhetoric.  Since  his  8j>eeche8  greatly  re¬ 
sembled  the  productions  of  his  pen,  and 
were  not  considered  to  be  the  least  supe¬ 
rior  by  an  admirable  judge  who  was 
familiar  with  both,  wo  may  conclude  th.at 
their  preservation  would  have  contributed 
little  to  our  jfieasure,  and  added  nothing 
to  the  reputation  of  Bolingbroke.  What¬ 
ever  were  his  merits,  he  is  an  example  on 
the  side  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  doctrine,  for 
he  told  Lord  Chesterfield  that  the  whole 
secret  of  his  style  was  the  constant  atten¬ 
tion  he  paid  to  it  in  his  youth.  Declama¬ 
tion  less  |>olished  than  his,  language  less 
copious,  and  metaphors  less  a{q>ropriate, 
when  set  forth  by  a  fine  figure,  voice,  and 
elocution,  would  bo  highly  imposing  in 
delivery,  and  would  call  forth  rapturous 
cheers.  But  his  was  the  eloquence  which 
is  born  of  the  occasion,  and  dies  with  the 
occasion,  and  this  is  the  ordinary  rule. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  great  debaters 
who  reached  their  zenith  in  the  la.st  cen¬ 
tury,  with  the  exception  of  Burke,  whose 
grandest  displays  appear  to  the  reader 
of  our  day  to  warrant  their  renown.  The 

Itolitician  may  revert  to  the  harangues  of 
*itt,  Sheridan,  and  Fox.  The  speeches  of 
Burke  alone  have  become  incorporated 
with  the  literature  of  our  country.  There 
is  a  system  of  compensation  in  fame  as 
in  greater  things.  If  the  oratory  of  each 
generation  is  neglected  by  succeeding 
time.s,  there  is  no  species  of  intellectual 
excellence  which  ])roduce8  such  .an  imme¬ 
diate  return.  While  the  speaker  is  in 
the  very  act  of  forming  his  sentences  his 
triumph  is  reflected  from  the  countenances  ] 
of  the  auditors,  and  is  sounded  from  their 
lips.  lie  proceeds,  animated  at  every  step 
by  the  full  chorus  of  applause,  which  oidy 
comes  to  other  men  in  feeble  echoes  long 
debayed,  and  which  are  more  often  lost 
before  they  can  reach  the  ear  of  him  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  praise. 

The  causes  of  the  prodigious  success  of 
oratory  spoken  over  oratory  read  are  easy 
to  be  distinguished.  When  the  contend¬ 
ing  forces  are  drawn  out  face  to  face  in 
hostile  array  there  is  the  excitement  of  a 
b.attle,  and  every  blow  which  tells  against 
the  enemy  is  received  with  the  same  sort 
of  exultation  that  soldiers  feel  when  a 


well-aimed  shot  rips  up  the  ranks  of  the 
.adversary,  or  blows  up  the  magazine. 
The  eft’ect  under  these  circumstances  of  a 
dam.aging  reply  arises  as  much  from  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  auditors,  as  from  the 
vigor  of  the  retort.  It  is  because  the 
powder  lights  upon  a  heated  surface  that 
an  exitlosion  is  produced,  though,  unless 
the  poM'der  was  itself  infl.ammable,  the  re¬ 
sult  could  not  ensue,  and  therefore  the  dust 
which  is  thrown  by  minor  s]>cakers  falls 
feeble  and  harmless.  The  mere  presence 
of  numbers  aids  the  impression  even 
where  the  assembly  is  not  split  into  par¬ 
ties,  and  no  especial  interest  has  been 
roused  in  advance  on  the  question  di.scuss- 
ed.  The  speech  which  would  bo  listened 
to  c.almly  by  half  a  dozen  people  will  stir 
a  multitude,  and  an  observation  will  raise 
a  laugh  in  public,  which  would  not  pass 
for  a  joke  in  private.  But  perhaps  the 
most  influential  element  of  all  is  the  de¬ 
light  which  is  derived  from  the  real  or 
.apparently  spontaneous  production  of 
appropriate  thoughts  in  M-ell-chosen  lan¬ 
guage — in  the  exhibition  of  the  feat  of 
pouring  out  ott-hand  elaborate  composition, 
and  a  connected  series  of  apt  ideas.  The 
art  is  so  remote  from  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  mankind,  that  however  often  re¬ 
peated  it  always  excites  the  pleasure 
which  arises  from  the  manifestation  of 
unusual  power.  Every  great  orator  writes 
passages  which  ho  commits  to  memory, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  his  science  to  blend  the 
extemporaneous  and  the  prepared  portions 
into  an  indi.stinguishable  whole,  and  were 
he  by  his  clumsiness  to  betray  the  joints 
he  would  destroy  the  clnarra.  The 
readers  of  a  debate  are  no  longer  under 
the  spell  of  this  seeming  facility.  The 
Language  does  not  flow  living  to  them 
from  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  and  they 
judge  it  exactly  as  they  would  estimate 
the  8.ame  quantity  of  j)rinted  matter  by 
whatever  means  produced.  In  many  cases 
in  addition  to  the  figure,  the  voice,  the 
manner  of  the  man  contribute  largely  to 
give  force  .and  animation  to  his  words. 
The  famous  saying  of  Demosthenes  that 
action,  which  includes  delivery,  was  the; 
first,  second,  and  third  great  requisite  of 
.an  orator,  is  repeated  and  confirmed  by 
Cicero,  who  calls  it  the  principal  .accoin- 
jdishment  in  speaking.  lie  afiirms  that 
the  highe.st  excellence  is  nothing  without 
it,  and  that  with  it  mediocrity  can  often 
surpass  the  most  gifted.  In  modern  times 
preeminent  powers  have  enabled  a  few  to 
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dispense  with  it.  The  assertion  that  it 
seta  off  feeble  matter  is  ns  tnie  as  ever. 
In  every  age  there  are  speakers  who  owe 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  success  to  their 
delivery. 

Another  predominant  cause  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  impression  which  a  speech  produces 
in  the  closet  from  what  it  does  when 
heard  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
oratorical  style.  When  Dr.  .Tohnson  fur¬ 
nished  Boswell  with  materials  for  an 
address  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  an  election  petition  he 
added :  “  This  you  must  enlarge  on.  Ypu 
must  not  argue  there,  as  if  you  were  argu¬ 
ing  in  the  schools.  You  must  say  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again,  in  differ¬ 
ent  words.  If  you  say  it  but  once,  they 
miss  it  in  a  moment  of  inattention.”  The 
masters  of  elo(pience  have  enforced  the 
rule.  Fox  advised  Sir  Samuel  Koinillpr, 
wdien  about  to  sum  up  the  evidence  in 
Lord  Melville’s  trial,  “  not  to  lie  afraid  of 
rejicating  obser\’ations  which  were  mate¬ 
rial,  since  it  were  better  that  some  of  the 
.audience  should  observe  it  than  that  any 
sliould  not  understand.”  Though  he  him¬ 
self  w.a8  censured  for  the  practice,  he  de- ' 
dared  it  to  be  his  conviction,  from  long 
experience,  that  the  system  was  right. 
Pitt  urged  a  similar  defense  for  the  am- 
lification  which  was  thought  by  some  to 
e  a  defect  in  his  style.  “  Every  person,” 
he  said,  “  who  addre.ssed  a  public  assem¬ 
bly,  and  was  anxious  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  particular  points,  must  either 
be  copious  upon  those  points  or  repeat 
them,  and  that  he  preferred  copiousness 
to  repetition.”  Lord  Brougham  gives 
his  testimony  on  the  same  side.  Tlie 
orator,  he  remarks,  often  feels  that  he  j 
could  add  strength  to  his  composition  by  ■ 
compression,  but  his  hearers  would  then  I 
lie  unable  to  keep  pace  with  him,  and  he  j 
is  compelled  to  sacrifice  conciseness  to  | 
dearness.  The  (Treeks  appeared  to  shun 
every  species  of  prolixity,  which  I^ord  ■ 
Brougham  justly  considers  to  be  an  indi-  j 
cation  that  they  condensed  their  ha- ' 
rangucs  when  they  committed  them  to  | 
writing.  Burke  shared  the  conviction 
that  not  even  an  Athenian  audience  could 
have  followed  the  orations  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  if  he  had  uttered  them  in  the  con¬ 
centrated  form  in  which  they  have  come  ' 
down  to  us,  and  Cicero  objects  to  the  i 
Greeks  that  they  sometimes  carried  bre-  j 
vity  to  the  point  of  obscurity.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  which  is  a  merit  at  the  moment  I 


1  of  delivery  is  turned  to  a  defect  w’hen  a 
speech  is  printed.  What  before  was  im- 
'  pressive  seems  now  to  be  verbose,  and 
the  effect  is  diminished  in  much  the  same 
proportion  that  it  was  originally  increas- 
j  ed.  It  was  for  some  such  reason  th.at 
'  Fox  asserted  that  if  a  speech  read  well  it 
was  not  a  good  speech, 
j  Though  the  force  and  splendor  of  ora- 
j  tory  is  only  limited  by  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  though  some  of  its  dis- 
;  plays  rival  any  thing  which  exists  under 
I  any  other  form,  less  intrinsic  excellence 
i  is  required  upon  the  whole  to  secure  fame 
than  in  the  productions  of  the  pen.  The 
;  balance  is  made  up  by  the  difficulty  of 
!  iKiuring  forth  composition  oft-hand,  which 
i  shall  at  least  impose  or  sparkle  at  the 
!  moment.  This  facility  is  therefore  the 
i  first  requisite  of  the  speaker,  and  in  what- 
I  ever  qualities  he  is  deficient,  a  want  of 
j  readiness  must  not  be  one  of  them. 

I  Essays  written  and  learnt  by  he.art,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant,  have  never  of  themselves 
!  procured  much  reputation  for  any  debater 
in  modern  times.  Until  he  has  proved 
that  he  is  equal  to  extempore  efforts  he  is 
rather  sneered  at  than  applauded.  The 
first  Mr.  Pitt,  the  earliest,  since  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  of  the  great  orators  of 
W'hom  wo  have  specimens  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  his  style,  had  been 
.at  sm<all  pains  to  qualify  himself  for  his 
part  in  other  particulars,  but  a  perennial 
ffow  of  parliamentary  eloquence  c.an  no 
more  exist  without  prompt  language  than 
without  a  tongue,  and  he  had  taken  espe¬ 
cial  care  to  furnish  his  memory  with  a 
copious  vocabulary.  Lord  Chesterfield 
as.serts  that  he  had  very  little  politic.al 
knowledge,  that  his  matter  was  generally 
flimsy,  and  his  arguments  often  weak. 
This  is  confirmeil  by  Dr.  King,  who 
states  that  he  w.as  devoid  of  learning,  un¬ 
less  it  was  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  classics,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Anne 
Pitt,  used  to  declare  sarcastically — for 
lieing  of  the  same  haughty  temperament 
they  agreed,  as  Horace  Walpole  .s!\y«, 
like  two  drops  of  fire — that  the  only  book 
he  had  read  was  Spenser’s  “  Fairy  t^'ieen,” 
which  drew  from  Burke  the  remark  th.at 
whoever  was  master  of  Spenser  “  had  a 
strong  hold  of  the  English  language.” 
But  he  had  not  trusted  to  the  bright  and 
romantic  fancy  of  Speascr  alone  to  supply 
him  with  the  materials  for  contests  so  un¬ 
like  the  source  from  whence  he  fetched 
his  aid.  He  studied  the  famous  divines  of 
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our  Church,  and  especially  Barrow,  with 
the  same  view.  Not  only  did  he  attain 
to  a  readiness  which  never  failed  him,  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  iK)wcr  deliglited 
to  avail  himselC  of  any  opportunity  to 
reply,  but  according  to  I^ord  Chesterfield 
every  word  he  enijdoyed  was  the  most 
expressive  that  could  be  used.  What 
remains  of  his  elocpience  would  not  bear 
out  this  last  eulogium,  but  the  reports  are 
meager,  and  can  not  be  trusted  for  more 
than  an  occasional  fragment  of  which  the 
vigor  proves  the  accuracy.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  certain  from  contemporary  ac^ 
counts  that,  like  all  men  who  speak  much, 
and  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  hour, 
he  sometimes  made  bad  speeches,  and 
would  often  interpose  between  his  bright¬ 
er  sallies  long  passages  of  common-place 
rhetoric.  A  bold,  brief,  and  pointed  mode 
of  expressing  daring  truths,  sometimes  by 
metaphor  and  sometimes  by  antithesis,  is 
the  characteristic  of  his  most  stirring 
appeals.  He  put  what  he  had  to  s.ay  into 
the  strongest  words  the  English  tongue 
would  afford,  and,  possessing  a  spirit  as 
dauntless  as  his  language,  the  attempt  to 
check  him  invariably  drew  from  him  an 
indignant  and  defiant  repetition  of  the  of¬ 
fense.  Hence  he  was  a  terrible  antago¬ 
nist,  who  awed  his  opponents  by  the 
fierceness  and  courage  of  his  invectives, 
and  on  popular  questions  roused  enthusi¬ 
asm  by  the  short  and  vehement  sentences 
in  which  he  embodied  the  feverish  pas¬ 
sions  of  his  hearers.  It  required  the 
utmost  energy  of  style  to  sustain  the 
commanding  tone  he  assumed,  and  he 
would  have  been  ridiculous  if  he  had  not 
been  sublime.  Of  his  manner  we  can 
with  difficulty  form  an  idea  from  the 
descriptions  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  but  all  are  agreed  that  every  art  of 
elocution  and  action  aided  his  imposing 
figure  and  his  eagle  eye.  So  consummate 
was  his  gesture  and  delivery,  that  Horace 
Walpole  often  calls  him  “  Old  (iarrick.” 
This,  as  much  as  his  comnnand  of  language 
must  have  been  the  result  of  study,  and 
well  Jdescrv’ed  it  for  the  effe<!t  which  it 
produced. 

In  1766  Johnson  announced  toLangton 
that  Burke,  who  had  njccntly  obtained  a 
seat  in  Parli.ament,  “  had  made  two 
speeches  in  the  House  for  repealing  the 
Stamp  Act,  which  were  publicly  com¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  I*itt,  and  had  filled  the 
town  with  wonder.”  This  was  the  appro¬ 
priate  start  of  a  man  who,  whether  as  a 


I  statesman,  a  thinker,  or  an  orator,  was 
!  without  an  equal.  Pitt  and  Fox  were 
1  great,  but  Burke  belongs  to  another  order 
j  of  beings,  and  ranks  w’ith  the  Shak- 
!  speares,  the  Bacons,  and  the  Newtons, 
j  lie  was  Avhat  he  called  Charles  Towns- 
i  hepd — “  a  prodigy” — and  the  conclusion 
I  of  Moore,  after  reading  the  debates  of 
I  the  time,  that  his  speeches,  when  com- 
I  pared  with  those  of  his  ablest  contempo- 
I  raries,  wore  “  almost  superhuman,”  must 
I  be  shared  by  every  one  who  adopts  the 
I  same  means  of  forming  a  judgment. 

I  Johnson  said  “he  did  not  grudge  his 
1  being  the  first  man  in  the  House  of  Cqm- 
:  mons,  for  he  was  the  first  man  every 

■  where  ;”  but  the  House  of  Commons  was 
'  not  composed  of  Johnsons,  and  Avhen  the 

novelty  had  worn  off,  they  grew  tired  of 
his  magnificent  harangues.  His  manner 
'  was  against  him.  Grattan,  who  heard 
‘  him  shortly  after  he  had  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  while  he  was  yet  listened  to 
j  “  Avith  profound  attention,”  and  received 
'  the  homage  due  to  “  acknowledged  supe- 
;  riority,”  states  that  there  was  a  total 
j  want  of  energy  in  his  delivery,  and  of 
i  grace  in  his  action.  Later  he  was  noted 
'  for  frequent  outbreaks  of  impetuosity 
[  bordering  upon  passion,  but  they  rather 
j  conveyed  the  idea  of  irritability  of  temper 
than  earnestness  of  feeling,  and  were 
!  thought  no  improvement  upon  the  frigid 
I  tone  of  his  early  displays.  His  voice, 

I  which  he  never  attempted  to  discipline, 
i  was  barsh  Avhen  he  was  calm,  and  when 
'  he  was  excited  he  often  became  so  hoarse 

■  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  But  the  main 
^  cause  of  the  weariness  he  produced  arose 
!  from  his  mode  of  treating  his  subject, 

I  Every  man  who  has  any  opinions  derived 

from  deliberate  investigation,  unfolds  them 
1  in  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  arrived 
I  at  them,  and  enforces  the  arguments 
'  TA’hich  have  carried  conviction  to  his  own 
i  understanding.  Burke  drew  his  conclii- 
1  sions  from  a  wide  survey  of  history  and 
human  nature — from  enlarged  principles, 

I  Avhich  looked  far  beyond  the  petty  expe¬ 
dients  and  fitful  passions  of  the  hour, 
j  Upon  this  grand  basis  he  founded  his 
'  views  of  present  policy.  His  he.arer8,  on 
i  the  contrary,  Avere  absorbed  in  the  busi- 
;  ness  of  the  moment,  and  AA-^ere  impatient 
I  of  a  process  so  circuitous,  and  so  out  of 
I  harmony  with  their  own  habits  of  thought, 
j  Whatever  had  not  an  immediate  and  ob- 
I  vious  bearing  upon  the  question  before 
!  them,  seemed  foreign  to  the  matteiv  and 
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carried  the  mind  away  from  points  on ' 
which  it  M’as  fixed  with  ea^er  interest  to 
topics  on  which  it  felt  no  interest  at  all. 
HU  manner  of  exjiressiug  himself  partook 
of  the  philosophic  turn  of  his  thoughts. 
However  eloquent  or  imaginative,  he 
never  laid  aside  his  didactic  air ;  and  not ' 
only  tired  his  audience  hy  his  elaborate  | 
lessons  in  politics,  but  often  seemed  to , 
them  HH  if  he  was  arrogating  the  author¬ 
ity  of  a  master  over  his  pupils.  To  such 
a  degree  was  his  method  of  expounding 
his  ideas  unsuited  to  the  feelings  which  ’ 
prevailed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  tliat ; 
Erskine  crept  under  the  benches  to  escape  ; 
a  Speech  which,  Avhen  published,  he  j 
thumbed  to  rag* ;  and  Pitt  and  I^ord . 
Grenville  once  consulted  whether  it  W'as  j 
•worth  while  to  answer  another  of  his  | 
famous  harangues,  and  decided  in  the 
negative,  though  Lord  Grenville  read  it 
afterwards  with  extreme  admiration  and  i 
delight,  and  held  it  to  be  one  of  his  j 
noblest  efforts.  The  very  circunustance  j 
which  diminished  the  interest  of  his  ora¬ 
tory  when  it  was  delivered  adds  to  it  j 
now.  The  less  it  u'as  confined  to  tempo¬ 
rary  topics,  and  the  more  it  dealt  iu 
jiennaneot  principles,  the  greater  its  value 
to  posterity.  Those  whose  own  horizon 
ivas  bounded  by  p.arty  prejudices  could 
not  even  perceive  how  vast  was  the  reach 
of  his  vision  in  comparison  with  their  own. 
The  profligate  Wilaes,  wdio,  in  his  popular 
time,  was  at  best  an  ape  mimicking  the  j 
fierceness  of  the  tiger,  said,  in  the  days  1 
when  the  pretended  patriot  had  subsided 
into  the  sleek  and  docile  placeman,  that 
Burke  had  drawn  his  own  character  in 
that  of  llousseau — “  much  splendid,  bril- 1 
liant  eloquence,  little  solid  wiiidom.”  In 
our  age  the  wisdom  and  the  eloquence 
would  be  pronounced  to  be  upon  a  par. 
They  are  both  transcendent,  and  the 
world  has  never  afforded  a  second  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  union  in  any  thing  like  the 
same  degree.  His  language  was  nervous, 
his  sentences  polished,  his  abundant  meta¬ 
phors  grand  and  original.  Though  his ' 
style  is  never  stilted,  it  has  a  rare  majesty  | 
both  in  thought  and  expression.  Occa- 1 
sionally  he  descends  to  phrases  and  ! 
images  which  arc  too  homely  for  the  j 
general  strain  of  his  discourse  ;  but  these  | 
blots  are  not  frequent.  His  commonest  | 
fault  is  rather  a  monotony  of  dignity, ! 
which  w.ants  the  relief  of  passages  dressed  j 
in  a  more  familiar  garb.  He  h.a8  the , 
liirtlK^’  defect  of  moving  too  slowly  over  I 
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his  ground.  There  is  no  repetition  in  his 
language,  nor  much  tautology  in  his  sen¬ 
tences.  But  he  dwells  long  upon  one’ 
idea,  and  reiterates  it  as  a  whole  or  in  its 
parts  under  manifold  forms.  That  speech¬ 
es  so  finished  and  elaborate,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  eloquence  of  unrivaled  magnifi¬ 
cence,  should  have  been  the  product  of 
infinite  pains,  reimires  no  other  proof  than 
is  suppued  by  the  speeches  themselves. 
But  the  immense  labor  which  he  bestowed 
upon  all  he  did  was  his  const.ant  boast. 
He  disclaimed  superior  talent,  and  .alw.ays 
appealed  to  his  sujMjrior  industry.  Gibbon 
testifies  that  ho  published  his  great  or.a- 
tions  as  he  deliveretl  them,  which  is  only 
another  mode  of  saying  th.at  he  prepared 
his  addresses  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  no  less  care  than  he  prepjired  his 
pamphlets  for  the  printer.  By  this  inces¬ 
sant  labor  ho  could  at  last  soar  at  any 
moment  to  his  highest  elevation,  .as  though 
it  had  been  his  natural  level.  “  His  very 
answers,”  says  Horace  W alpole,  “  that 
had  sprung  from  what  had  fallen  from 
others,  were  so  pointed  .and  artfully  ar¬ 
ranged  that  tliey  wore  the  appearance  of 
study.”  His  iun.ate  genius  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  wonderful,  but  he  improved  it  to  the 
uttermost.  By  reading  and  observation 
he  fed  his  rich  imagination  ;  to  books  he 
owed  his  va-st  and  varied  knowledge ; 
from  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  lite¬ 
rature  he  derived  his  inexhaustible  com- 
m.and  of  words ;  through  his  Inabits  of 
severe  thought  he  was  enabled  to  draw 
the  inferences  which  have  won  for  him 
the  renown  of  being  the  most  s.agaciou.s 
of  jioliticians ;  and  by  the  incess.ant  j>rac- 
tice  of  comjHjsifion  he  learnt  to  embody 
his  conclusions  in  a  style  more  grandly 
beautiful  than  has  ever  been  reached  by 
any  other  Englishman  with  either  the 
tongue  or  the  pen. 

Conversation  Sharpe  relates  to  Mr.  Fox 
that  he  sometimes  jmt  the  arguments  of 
his  adversaries  in  such  an  advant.ageoiLS 
light  th.at  his  frieuds  were  alarmed  lest  he 
should  fail  to  answer  them.  To  state  one 
by  one  the  arguments  of  the  opposition, 
and  one  by  one  to  reply  to  them,  was  the 
characteristic  of  his  speaking,  and  without 
the  aid  of  this  text  upon  which  to  hang 
his  comments  he  could  make  little  pro¬ 
gress.  His  o])ening  speeches  were  almost 
always  bad.  Until  ho  got  w’anned  with 
his  subject  he  hesitated  and  stammered, 
and  he  often  continued  for  long  together 
in  a  tame  and  coinmou-|)lace  strain.  Even 
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ill  his  highest  flights  he  indulged  in  inces¬ 
sant  repetitions,  was  negligent  in  his  lan¬ 
guage,  and  was  neither  polished  nor  exact 
in  his  style.  Notwithstanding  these  de¬ 
fects  he  exercised  a  prodigious  influence 
over  his  hearers.  “  He  forgot  himself,” 
savs  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “  .and  every 
thing  around  him.  He  darted  Arc  into 
Ins  .audience.  Torrents  of  impetuous  and 
irresistible  eloquence  swept  along  their 
feelings  and  convictions.”  There  is  no¬ 
thing  in  his  fme.st  passages  which  would 
seem  to  answer  to  this  description,  for  to 
the  calm  eye  of  the  reader  they  are  mar¬ 
red  by  the  want  of  condensation  and 
flnish,  and  their  faults  are  perhaps  more 
conspicuous  th.an  their  beauties.  But  if 
his  speeches  are  considered  with  reference 
to  the  influence  they  might  exert  when 
delivered  with  vehemence  to  partisans 
who  w'cre  excited  u|K)n  the  topics  of  which 
they  treat,  and  who  would  only  slightly 
remark  during  the  rapidity  of  utterance 
the  negligence  which  reigns  throughout 
his  best  (leclamation,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  impression  they  made.  There 
is  a  rough  vigor  and  animation  in  his 
phraseology,  a  force  or  plausibility  in  his 
reasoning,  and  a  fertility  in  his  counter 
arguments  which  would  be  highly  effect¬ 
ive  whilst  the  contest  raged.  Of  all  the 
trclebrated  orators  of  his  generation  he 
was  the  one  who  composed  the  least,  and 
it  is  precisely  on  this  account  that  he  is 
the  one  whose  speeches  betray  the  great¬ 
est  carelessness.  His  .arguments,  on  the 
»»ntrary,  must  have  been  carefully  medi¬ 
tated,  and  as  in  reflecting  on  them  the 
manner  in  which  they  could  be  rendered 
most  telling  must  have  constituted  part 
of  the  process,  even  the  expressions  them- 
selvt's  iniust  have  been  in  some  respects 
prepared.  Far  from  being  an  instance  to 
encourage  indolence,  his  example  con- 
Arms  the  proposition  that  no  powers  can 
enable  men  to  dispense  with  industry, 
since  the  particular  in  which  he  took  less 
pains  than  his  compeers  was  also  the  point 
m  w'hich  he  w’as  most  defective.  He  had 
not  the  teeming  knowledge,  the  enlarged 
views,  the  prophetic  vision,  the  exuberant 
imagination,  or  the  lofty  eloquence  of 
Burke ;  but  he  surpassed  him  as  a  party 
leader,  or  at  least  as  a  party  debater, 
chiefly  because  he  kept  to  the  topics  of 
the  hour.  His  were  not  the  grand  strate¬ 
gic  movements  of  which  few  had  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  await  the  issue.  They  were 
close  hand-to-hand  fights  with  the  adver- 
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saries  in  his  front,  and  hence  much  of  the 
interest  which  attended  them  then,  and 
the  faint  impression  they  produce  by  com¬ 
parison  at  present. 

The  late  Lord  Stanhope  asked  Pitt  by 
w'hat  method  he  acquired  his  readiness  of 
speech,  and  Pitt  replied  that  it  was  very 
much  due  to  a  practice,  enjoined  on  him 
by  his  father,  of  reading  a  book  in  some 
foreign  language,  turning  it  into  English 
as  he  went  along,  and  pausing  when  he 
wa.s  at  a  loss  for  a  fitting  word  until  the 
right  expression  came.  He  had  often  to 
stop  at  first,  but  grew  fluent  by  degrees, 
and  in  consequence  had  never  to  stop 
Avhen  he  afterwards  entered  into  public 
life.  This  is  the  example  adduced  by 
liord  Stanhope  to  allow  the  students  of 
the  Aberdeen  University  the  necessity  of 
training,  and  the  means  by  which  success  is 
obtained.  Lord  Chatham  brought  up  his 
son  to  be  an  orator,  and  the  reason  he 
came  forth  a  consummate  speaker  in  his 

irouth  was  that  he  had  been  learning  the 
esson  from  boyhood.  None  of  the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  Fox  was  apparent  in  him.  His 
sentences,  which  fell  from  him  as  easily  as 
if  he  had  been  talking,  were  as  finished  as 
if  they  had  been  penned.  They  were 
stately,  flowing,  and  harmonious,  kept  up 
throughout  to  the  same  level,  and  set  off 
by  a  fine  voice  and  a  dignified  bearing. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a 
large  measure  of  truth  in  the  criticism 
that^  he  spoke  “  a  state-paper  style.” 
Though  the  language  is  sonorous,  pure, 
and  persiiicuous,  and  though  it  perfectly 
defines  the  ideas  he  intended  to  convey, 
it  is  wanting  in  fire,  and  those  peculiar 
felicities  which  arrest  attention,  and  call 
forth  admiration.  In  our  opinion  he  was 
greater  as  a  minister  than  as  an  orator,  if 
his  speeches  are  to  bo  judged  as  literary 
compositions,  and  not  solely  for  their 
adaptation  to  a  temporary  purpose,  which 
they  most  eflectually  servra.  His  father 
was  less  equal,  and  his  manner  indeed  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  that  of  his  son,  but 
in  the  energy  and  picturesqueness  of  his 
brightest  flashes  Lonl  Chatham  was  as 
superior  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  su¬ 
perior  to  Lord  Chatham  in  argument  and 
the  knowledge  of  politics  and  finance. 

Sheridan  as  an  orator  was  very  inferior 
to  the  persons  with  whom  his  name  is 
usually  a.ssociated.  His  taste  was  radi¬ 
cally  vicious.  His  favorite  sentiments 
were  clwtrap,  his  favorite  phraseology 
tinsel.  The  florid  rhetoric,  the  apostro- 
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phes,  and  the  invocations  which  imposed 
upon  his  listeners,  appear  now  to  be  only 
fit  to  be  addressed  to  the  galleries  by 
some  hero  of  a  melo-drama.  Burke  said 
of  his  speech  on  the  Begums  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall,  at  the  impea^ment  of  Warren 
Hastings;  “  That  is  the  true  style ;  some¬ 
thing  neither  prose  nor  poetry,  but  better 
than  either.”  Moore  had  the  short-hand 
writer’s  report,  and  though  his  own  ta.ste 
at  that  time  was  sufficiently  Oriental,  he 
pronounced  it  to  “  be  trashy  bombast.” 
^ere  is  occasionally  in  Sheridan  a  fine 
image  or  a  splendid  sentence,  but  his  most 
highly-wrought  passages  belong  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  class  of  the  false  sublime. 
Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  became  en¬ 
tirely  by  unremitting  exertion.  He  never, 
Moore  says,  made  a  speech  of  any  mo¬ 
ment  of  which  a  sketch  was  not  found  in 
his  papers,  with  the  showy  parts  written 
two  or  three  times  over.  The  minutest 
points  had  been  carefully  considered,  and 
he  marked  the  precise  place  in  which  what 
he  meant  to  seem  the  involuntary  excla¬ 
mation,  “  Good  God,  Mr.  Speaker,”  was 
to  be  introduced.  This  prep.aration  he 
continued  to  the  last.  He  never,  in  truth, 
acquired  readiness  by  practice.  Both  Sir 
Samuel  liomilly  and  Dugald  Stewart  said 
that  his  transitions  from  his  learnt  decla¬ 
mation  to  his  extempore  statements  were 
perceptible  to  every  body.  From  his  in¬ 
ability  to  keep  for  an  instant  on  the  wing 
there  was  no  gradation,  and  he  suddenly 
dropped  from  tropes  and  rhetoric  into  a 
style  that  was  singularly  bald  and  lax. 
His  wit,  which  was  his  chief  excellence, 
was  equally  known  to  have  been  studied 
in  the  closet  even  before  Moore  printed 
from  his  papers  the  several  forms  through 
whicli  many  of  his  sarcastic  plea.saiitries 
had  passed  from  their  first  germ  to  the 
last  edition  which  he  produced  in  public. 
Pitt  in  replying  to  him  spoke  of  his 
“hoarded  repartees  and  matured  jests.” 
Every  person  who  has  been  upon  the 
stage  remains  more  or  less  an  actor  when 
he  is  off  it.  Sheridan,  the  son  of  a  player, 
and  himself  a  dramatist  and  the  manager 
of  a  theater,  had  contracted  this  habit,  and 
carried  to  charlatantry  his  vain  attempts 
to  conceal  his  labored  preparation.  In 
one  of  his  speeches  on  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  wtien  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  who  was 
to  read  the  minutes  referred  to  in  the  ar¬ 
gument,  asked  him  for  the  papers,  he  said 
he  had  omitted  to  bring  them.  “  But  he 
would  abuse  Ned  Law,  ridicule  Plumer’s 


long  orations,  make  the  court  laugh, 
please  the  women,  and  get  triumphantly 
through  the  whole.”  The  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  as  he  proceeded,  insisted  that  the 
minutes  should  be  read.  A  general  cry 
of  inquiry  was  raised  for  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
bag.  Fox,  alarmed  lest  the  want  of  it 
should  be  the  ruin  of  the  speech,  eagerly 
demanded  of  Mr.  Taylor  the  cause  of  the 
mistake,  and  Taylor  whisT)ered  to  him : 
“  The  man  has  no  bag.”  The  whole  scene 
according  to  Moore  was  a  contrivance  of 
Sheridan  to  raise  surprise  at  the  readiness 
of  his  resources,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  shut  himself  up  .at  Wanstead  to  ela¬ 
borate  this  very  oration,  and  wrote  and 
re.ad  so  hard  th.at  he  complained  at  even¬ 
ings  that  he  had  motes  before  his  eyes. 
The  fate  which  .attended  the  attempt  was 
just  what  might  have  been  foreseen.  The 
man  who  could  feel  it  necessary  upon 
such  a  point  to  contrive  an  elaborate 
piece  of  dramatic  deception  could  never 
personate  his  part  with  sufficient  perfec¬ 
tion  to  deceive. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarked,  “  that 
the  true  light  in  which  to  consider  6pe.ak- 
ing  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  as  an 
animated  conversation  on  public  business, 
and  th.at  it  w'.as  rare  for  any  speech  to  suc¬ 
ceed  which  was  raised  on  any  other  basis.” 
Canning  joined  in  this  opinion,  lie  said 
that  the  1  louse  w.as  a  business  assembly, 
and  that  the  debates  must  conform  to  its 
predominant  char.acter ;  th.at  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  je.alous  of  oniament  and  declama¬ 
tion,  and  that  if  they  were  employed  at  .all, 
must  seem  to  spring  natunally  out  of  the 
subject.  This  preponderance  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  element  had  been  of  gradual  growth. 
In  the  time  of  Lord  Chatham  the  discus¬ 
sions  turned  much  upon  personalities  and 
abstract  sentiments,  and  were  compared 
by  Burke  to  the  loose  discussions  of  a 
vestry  meeting  or  a  debating-club.  A 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  minutim 
of  a  question  was  required  during  the 
reign  of  Pitt  .and  Fox,  but  ‘  far  less  than 
w.as  demanded  in  the  time  of  Canning  and 
Brougham.  Canning  is  an  evidence  that 
wit  and  eloquence  may  find  a  full  exercise 
in  the  exposition  of  facts,  and  in  reasoning 
upon  details,  as  well  as  in  vague  and  su- 
ixjrficial  generalities.  His  style  was 
1  lighter  th.an  that  of  Pitt,  and  his  language 
more  elegant,  disclosing  in  its  greater  fe¬ 
licity  his  more  intimate  acipiaintance  with 
the  masterpieces  of  literature.  His  grace¬ 
ful  composition  would  have  enlivened  any 
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topic  even  if  his  satirical  pleasantry  had  i 
been  less  bright  and  abundant.  The 
point  in  which  he  fell  below  the  highest  } 
orators  was  in  his  declamatory  passages,  [ 
which  are  somewhat  deficient  in  that  ro-  j 
bustness  and  power,  that  grandeur  and  i 
magnificence,  u'hich  thrill  through  the  I 
mind.  The  effect  of  his  speaking  was  I 
even  diminished  by  the  excess  to  which 
he  carried  his  painstaking,  by  the  evident  I 
elaboration  of  every  word  he  uttered,  by  ! 
the  over-fastidiousness  which  prevented  j 
his  forgetting  in  his  subject  his  care  for  I 
the  garb  in  which  he  clothed  it.  He 
needed  a  little  more  of  that  last  art  by 
which  art  b  concealed ;  but  what  intense 
application  di<l  not  enable  him  to  reach 
would  certainly  not  have  been  gained  i 
through  indolence,  except  by  the  sacrifice  j 
of  all  the  merits  which  have  rendered  him  j 
famous.  j 

Lord  Rrough.am,  who  comes  next  in  this  i 
line  of  illustrious  orators,  whom  we  have  j 
named  in  a  chronological  series,  has,  like  j 
Cicero,  discoursed  largely  upon  his  art ;  I 
.and  not  Cicero  himself  has  insisted  more  ! 
strenuously  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  i 
incessant  study  of  the  best  models,  and  the  j 
diligent  use  of  the  pen.  His  speeches,  a 
selection  from  which,  in  two  volumes,  has 
been  recently  published,  are  an  evidence 
that  he  has  done  both  in  his  own  person. 
Ills  familiarity  with  Demosthenes  is  .at¬ 
tested  by  his  imitation  of  some  of  his 
noblest  passages ;  .and  he  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood  to  h.ave  written  several  of  his 
celebrated  perorations  again  and  again. 
No  man  has  spoken  more  frequently  off- 
h.and,  or  has  had  a  more  inexhaustible  sup¬ 
ply  of  language,  knowledge,  and  sarcasm  at 
command.  He,  if  any  one,  might  have  been 
supposed  capable  of  dispensing  with  the 
preparation  he  has  practiced  and  enforced; 
.and  we  co>ild  desire  no  stronger  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  eternal  truth,  that  excellence 
and  Labor  are  never  disjoined.  In  the 
8]^>eeche8  of  l^itt,  Fox,  Sherid.an,  and  Can¬ 
ning,  w’e  seek  in  vain  for  specimens  of 
oratory  which,  when  separated  from  the 
context,  would  give  .an  adequ.ate  idea  of 
their  pow’ers,  and  do  justice  to  their  re¬ 
nown.  Their  most  perfect  jiagcs  would 
disappoint  those  whose  opinion  of  their 
genius  is  chiefly  derived  from  traditionary 
fame.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Ilrougham,  the 
best  panegyric  of  his  highest  eloquence  is 
to  transcribe  it.  It  is  thus  th.at  he  winds 
up  his  speech  on  Law  lieform  in  1828  : 


“  You  saw  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age — 
conqueror  of  Italy — humbler  of  Germany — ter¬ 
ror  of  the  North — saw  him  account  all  his 
matchless  victories  poor  compared  with  the  tri¬ 
umph  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to  win — saw 
him  contemn  the  fickleness  of  Fortune,  while  in 
despite  of  her  he  could  pronounce  his  memora¬ 
ble  boast :  ‘  I  shall  go  down  to  posterity  with 
the  Code  in  my  hand !’  You  have  vanquished 
him  in  the  field ;  strive  now  to  rival  him  in  the 
sacred  arts  of  peace !  Outstrip  him  as  a  law¬ 
giver  whom  in  arms  you  overcame !  The  lustre 
of  the  Regency  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  more 
solid  and  enduring  splendor  of  the  Reign.  It 
was  the  boast  of  Augustus — it  formed  part  of 
the  glare  in  which  the  perfidies  of  his  earlier 
years  were  lost — that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble.  Rut  how  much  nobler 
will  be  the  Sovereign’s  boast,  when  he  shall  have 
it  to  say,  that  he  found  law  dear  and  left  it 
cheap  ;  found  it  a  scaled  book,  left  it  a  living 
letter ;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  leit 
it  the  inheritance  of  the  poor;  found  it  the 
two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression,  left 
it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  inno¬ 
cence  I” 

Nobody  needs  to  be  told  that  this  con¬ 
clusion  must  have  been  labored,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  because  it  is  not  witliin  tlie  com¬ 
pass  of  human  intellect  to  have  sust.ained 
the  .antithesis  in  langu.age  so  felicitous  and 
condensed  by  .any  extempore  eflfort.  An 
ordinary  spe.aker  may  approach  the  great¬ 
est  in  his  middle  strain.  The  test  of  genius 
is  in  flights  like  this,  which,  as  with  the 
fine  parts  of  Milton,  soar  to  a  height  that 
lesser  masters  can  not  approach.  To  an 
example  of  a  prepared  peroration  we  add 
one  which  must  have  been  inspired  at  the 
moment,  since  it  was  in  answer  to  an  ar¬ 
gument  used  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
and  which  was  hardly  of  a  nature  to  have 
been  foreseen.  The  subject  was  the 
Eastern  Slave  Trade,  and  the  date  of  the 
discussion  w’as  1838 : 

“  But  I  Jim  told  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  not 
to  despond.  I  am  bid  to  look  at  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  —  the  watchfulness  of  the 
press — the  unceasing  efforts  of  all  the  societies 
— the  jealous  vigilance  of  Parliament  Trust, 
say  the  friends  of  this  abominable  measure,  tnist 
to  the  force  which  gained  the  former  triumph. 
Expect  some  Clarkson  to  arise,  mighty  in  the 
powers  of  persevering  philanthropy,  with  the 
piety  of  a  saint,  and  the  courage  of  a  martyr — 
hope  for  some  second  Wilberforce  who  shall 
cast  away  all  ambition  but  that  of  doing  good, 
scorn  all  power  but  that  of  relieving  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  reserving  for  mankind  what 
I  otliers  give  up  to  party,  know  no  vocation  but 
that  blessed  work  of  fullering  justice  and  free- 
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ing  the  sUtc — reckon  upon  once  more  seeing  a 
government  like  that  of  1806 — alas !  how  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  we  now  witness ! — formed  of 
men  who  deemed  no  work  of  humanity  below 
tlicir  care  or  alien  to  their  nature,  and  resolved 
to  fulfill  their  high  destiny,  beard  the  Court,  con¬ 
front  the  Peers,  contemn  the  Planters,  and  in 
despite  of  planter  and  peer  and  prince,  crush 
the  foreign  traffic  with  one  hand,  while  they 
gave  up  the  staff  of  power  with  the  other, 
rather  than  be  patrons  of  intolerance  at  home. 

I  make  for  answer,  if  it  please  you — No.  I 
will  not  suficr  the  upas-tree  to  be  transplanted 
on  the  chance  of  its  not  thriving  in  an  ungenial 
iwil,  and  in  the  hope  tliat,  after  it  shall  be  found 
to  blight  with  death  all  beneath  its  sha<le,  my 
arm  may  bo  found  strong  enough  to  wield  the 
ase  which  sliall  lay  it  low.” 

Cicero  says  that,  as  a  boat,  when  the 
rowers  rest  upon  their  oars,  continues  to 
move  by  the  previous  impulse  in  the  same 
direction,  so  in  a  speech  which  has  been 
in  part  composed,  the  extemporaneous 
])ortion  proceeds  in  the  same  strain  from 
the  influence  of  the  high-wTonght  decla¬ 
mation  which  has  gone  before.  This  ex¬ 
tract  from  Lord  Brougham  is  both  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  truth  of  Cicero’s  observation, 
and  of  the  pitch  to  which  unprepared  elo- 
•pienoe  may  rise.  Marveloas  under  any 
circumstances,  it  would  be  absolutely  mi¬ 
raculous  if  extraordinary  industry,  did  not 
conspire  with  extraordinary  talent  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  result.  Orators  are  not  made 
by  the  talk  of  the  nurse,  and  it  would  in¬ 
deed  be  strange  if  passages  wliiob  are  sur- 
]Kisscd  by  nothing  m  the  Engli^  language 
could  have  been  oouccired  without  the 
study  and  practice  of  that  composition  of 
wliich  they  are  such  noble  specimens. 

Lord  Brougham  status,  in  his  “  Dis¬ 
course  on  Xatural  Theology,’’  though 
Uie  body  begins  to  decline  after  thirty, 
the  mind  improves  rapidly  from  thirty  to 
fifty,  and  suffers  no  decay  till  past  seventy 
in  the  genonUity  of  men,  while  in  some  it 
continues  unimpaired  till  eighty  or  ninety. 
Of  such  persons  there  have  l^en  more  than 
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an  ordinary  number  in  the  present  day ; 
and  Lord  Brougham,  who  himself  is  one 
of  them,  may  thiis  be  sidd  to  have  flour¬ 
ished  in  two  generations.  Of  the  speak¬ 
ers  who  belong  exclusively  to  a  later  po- 
riod  than  that  of  Canning,  we  shall  not 
touch  here;  but  we  venture  to  express 
our  belief  that,  when  the  circumstances 
which  have  formed  Jjord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  known,  it  will  be  found  that 
these  two  orators,  confessedly  without  a 
rival  among  the  men  of  their  own  stand¬ 
ing,  have  attained  to  excellence  by  the 
same  methods  as  their  predecessors.  If 
they  have  not  surpassed  their  forernnners 
by  doing  without  effort  w’hat  their  pre¬ 
cursors  could  only  effect  W'ith  diligence, 
as  little  can  W'e  admit  that  they  fall  be¬ 
hind  them.  Persons  who  have  been 
thrilled  and  charmed  by  their  oratory,  and 
w’ho  arc  loud  in  its  praise,  yet  share  the 
notion,  which  is  founded  uj)on  nothing, 
that  the  exhibitions  of  Pitt  and  Fox  were 
finer  still.  Burke,  in  confonnity  with  this 
hereditary  delusion,  spoke  of  that  very 
age  as  of  an  age  of  mediocrity ;  we  speak 
of  it  as  of  an  age  of  giants.  Every  era  is 
thus  unduly  depressed  while  it  is  passing, 
and  is  sometimes  unduly  elevated  when  it 
is  past.  Nearly  all  mankind,  in  this  rc- 
sjMJCt,  adopt  the  language  of  Nestor,  or 
even  believe,  with  the  old  Count  in  “  Gil 
Bias,”  that  the  jieaches  were  much  larger 
■■in  their  youth.  But  let  those  who  are 
not  imposed  on  by  names  read  a  speech 
or  two  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  when  fresh 
from  the  task,  listen  to  an  oration,  upon 
an  equal  occasion,  of  Lord  Derby  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  will,  we 
are  confident,  he  ready  to  confess  that  elo- 
uenoe  in  England  is  not  yet  upon  the 
eclinc.  The  real  improvement  required 
is,  that  the  men  who  have  entirely  neg¬ 
lected  the  art  should  endeavor  to  repair  a 
deficiency  which  deprives  their  knowledge 
of  its  utility  by  destroying  its  chann. 
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TUK  BKAUTIFUL. 

All  the  world  worship.s  Beauty. 

The  infaat  exhibits  uuinistakalde, 
though  Inarticulate  delight,  on  perceiving 
certain  motions  or  souno^  and  is  attracted 
by  any  bright  color  or  daa/liug  glitter,  be 
it  of  the  costly  jewel  or  gew-gaw,  the 
imintcd  daub,  or  the  marvel  of  art,  flower, 
or  star. 

The  young  man,  when  “  she  comes 
whom  God  sends,”  linds  the  whole  face  of 
things  more  lovely,  nay,  gloritied  for  /ter 
6.akc — beauty,  “amid  all  beauty  beauti¬ 
ful,”  having  made  for  itself  a  silence  in 
his  heart. 

The  old  man,  after  gazing  in  silent  won¬ 
der  on  the  setting  sun,  speaks  kindly  to 
those  merry  children  who  have  l>een 
gathering  buttercups  and  ditlsies.  Ills 
thoughts  wander  away  and  dwell  with  a 
lingering  fondnes-s  on  “  the  days  that  are 
no  more ;”  and,  as  ho  gives  the  little  ones 
his  blessing,  the  subdued  sweetness  which 
beams  from  bis  face  tells  that  a  chastened 
heart  is  filled  with  the  “  beauty  of  holi- 

J1C.S8.” 

As  the  education  of  heart  and  heml  ad¬ 
vances — every  object,  person,  book,  expe¬ 
rience,  environment,  or  iiifluouce  to  which 
w'e  ai'e  subjected,  being  an  education  of 
the  truest  kind  —  our  sympathies  with 
Xature  widen  and  dcet»en;  while  we  be¬ 
come  more  eclectic  and  fastidious  in  mat¬ 
ters  which  relate  to  Art.  The  sum  of  our 
.a4lmiration  for  artistic  creations,  however, 
is  increased  ;  for,  what  before  was  vague 
and  spread  over  a  wide  surface,  is  con¬ 
centrated  and  intensified  on  the  few  works 
in  0.1011  department  found  truly  worthy, 
till  these  become  well-springs  of  beauty  to 
the  soul. 

Education,  truly  speaking,  is  the  w’ork 
of  a  lifetime.  Exposed  to  every  diversi¬ 
ty  of  influence,  the  mind  can  not  remain 
stationary ;  if  we  do  not  .advance,  we  re- 

*  The  Beautiful  ti»  Nature,  Art,  and  Lift.  By 
.\ndrew  James  Symington,  i  Tols.  crown  8vo. 
446  and  323  pp.  London.  Longman  A  Co. 


trograde.  The  school  or  university  ought 
to  furnish  us  with  a  method  of  study — 
hotv  best  to  lead  out,  or  evolve,  whatever 
is  noblest  or  highest  in  our  nature.  Self- 
culture  is  but  the  continuation — the  legi¬ 
timate  application  and  use  of  the  method 
acquired.  Our  whole  life  is  a  training — 
it  ought  to  be  a  j>erfecting — ^for  “  spirits 
are  not  finely  touched  but  to  fine  issues.” 
Self-education  neglected,  man  w  rongs  that 
which  is  })6culiarly  IIimski.f. 

Many  talk  and  think  of  .an  education 
being  completed,  or  “  finished,”  w  hen  cer¬ 
tain  ]>reliminary  courses  have  been  gone 
through.  It  is  not  the  term  to  which  we 
object,  but  a  prevalent  misconception  in 
some  minds  as  to  the  tiling  itself. 

Others  there  are,  who,  duly  appreciat¬ 
ing  its  importance,  and  attracted  by 

“  Nature’s  loveliest  looks. 

Art's  noblest  relics,  history’s  rich  bequests," 

on  surveying  the  vastness  of  the  field  of 
inquiry,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  pro¬ 
cesses  and  influences  which  go  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  richly-stored  mind,  a  culti¬ 
vated  taste,  and  a  well-balanced  intellect, 
feel  for  a  time  bewildered  and  disheart¬ 
ened,  and  are  at  a  loss  where  or  how  to 
begin.  Between  these  two  extremes  there 
is  also  every  variety  of  mind. 

Reeojjnizing  ('hristianity,  in  an  unsec¬ 
tarian  sense,  as  the  basis  and  completion, 
the  alpha  and  the  omega,  of  all  social  or¬ 
der  and  progress,  and  of  all  successful  in¬ 
tellectual  eftbrt,  we  shall  endeavor,  in  the 
following  pages,  to  throw  out  hints  which 
may  be  suggestive  and  useful  in  such  cases 
as  those  we  have  indicated,  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual 
sphere. 

I.iOve,  Truth,  and  Beauty  preeminently 
possessing 

“  A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 
Of  mightiest  poets” — 

we  believe,  that  by  the  studv  of  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  in  Nature,  Art,  and  Tiife,  aided,  in 
our  perception,  by  the  insight  —  the 
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“  faculty  divine”  of  the  great  in  all  ages, 
“  with  exquisite  regard  for  common 
things,”  ever  seeing 

“  The  parts 

As  parts,  but  with  a  feeling  of  the  whole,” 
many,  as  Spenser  sings,  may 

“  Lift  themselves  up  hyer. 

And  learn  to  love  with  zealous  humble  duty 
The  eternal  fountain  of  that  heavenly  Beauty.” 

Few  subjects  have  possessed  a  like  fas¬ 
cination,  or  called  forth  more  varied  the¬ 
ories  and  opinions  from  thinkers  of  all 
ages,  than  the  investigation  of  those  laws 
vmich  relate  to  the  nature  of  Absolute 
Beauty.  Involving,  as  it  does,  metaphy¬ 
sics  and  physics,  the  cosmos  without  and 
the  cosmos  within,  their  mutual  action 
and  reaction  on  each  other,  and  the  inti¬ 
mate  relation  of  all  to  God,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  many  widely  different  spe¬ 
culations  should  be  hazarded  in  such  a 
field.  Hence  errors  and  truth  are  often 
found  strangely  jumbled  together:  errors 
similar  to  those  exhibited  in  some  curious 
old  picture-maps  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
wherein  islands  and  continents  change 
places,  and  outlines  of  countries  undergo 
modifications  which,  save  for  their  printed 
names,  render  them  almost  beyond  recog¬ 
nition  ;  and  truth,  only  wrong,  it  may  be, 
in  making  that  which  is  predicable  of  a 
part,  apply  to  the  whole. 

John  Howe,  in  his  “  Epistle  Dedicatory” 
to  “Thoughtfulness  for  the  Morrow,” 
finely  says,  “  That  is  not  philosophy  which 
is  professed  by  this  or  that  sect,  but  that 
which  is  true  of  all  sects ;  so,  nor  do  I 
take  that  to  be  religion  which  is  i)ecnliar 
to  this  or  that  party  of  Christians,  (many 
of  whom  are  too  apt  to  say,  here  is  Christ 
and  there  is  Christ,  as  if  he  were  divided,) 
but  that  which  is  according  to  the  mind 
of  God  among  them  all.” 

Aiming  at  catholicity,  in  mir  sphere,  we 
are  too  catholic  to  suppose  we  have  at¬ 
tained  it,  or  that  it  is  attainable ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  we  can  bear  with  the  frequent 
idiosyncrasies  of  those  who  imagine  they 
have  most  of  it. 

Beauty  has  been  viewed  in  so  many 
varied  lights,  that  the  saying,  “  There  are 
no  rules  for  taste,”  has  become  a  common 
mode  of  accounting  for  all  {esthetic  differ¬ 
ences.  It  is,  however,  true  that,  if  a 
given  number  of  educated  man  be  called 
upon  to  decide,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
agree  in  pronouncing  certain  objects 
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beautiful :  though  perhaps  no  two  indivi¬ 
duals  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by 
exactly  the  same  process — be  it  analysis 
or  synthesis  —  conducted  laboriously,  or 
precipitated  at  the  moment,  so  as  to  resem¬ 
ble  intuition ;  for,  as  Shakspeare  hath  it 
“  Grace  is  grace,  spite  of  all  controversy  !” 

We  have  here,  as  it  were,  the  converse 
of  the  story  of  Cinderella :  she  is  present 
with  us  in  all  her  enchanting  loveliness  ; 
but  her  glass  slipper  is  not  yet  found. 
Countless  others  are  vainly  tried ;  but  all 
are  either  so  clumsy  that  she  shakes  them 
off,  or  so  small — belonging  to  cliildren — 
that  she  can  only  thrust  her  toes  into  them 
and  smile.  Meanwhile,  she  p.atiently  waits 
for  her  own ;  knowing,  from  the  good 
fairy,  that  tlie  missing  one  is  safe,  and  al¬ 
ready  on  the  way. 

To  define  what  Absolute  Beauty  “  is," 
would,  as  Plato  affirms  of  the  soul,  “  in 
every  way  require  a  divine  and  lengthened 
exposition  to  tell;”  though  we  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  recognize  its  manifestations, 
and  much  may  be  lovingly  affirmed  of  it. 
We  would  apply  the  words  of  the  same 
great  thinker — in  which  Socrates  answers 
Phsedrus  regarding  his  belief  in  the  fabu¬ 
lous  monsters — to  those  systems  which 
have  attempted  to  do  f^owithont  any  posi¬ 
tive  basis  ;  first  premising  that  we  mean 
no  disparagement  to 

“  The  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead,” 

nor  to  their  admirable  efforts,  failing  only 
where  failure  is  incident  to  humanity,  and 
consequently  not  inglorious.  “But  I,” 
says  he,  “  for  my  part,  Phsedrus,  consider 
such  things  as  pretty  enough,  but  as  the 
province  of  a  very  curious,  }>ainstaking, 
and  not  very  happy  man ;  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  that  after  this  he  must 
set  us  right  as  to  the  form  of  Hippocen- 
taurs,  and  then  as  to  that  of  the  Chimsera ; 
besides,  there  pours  in  upon  him  a  crowd 
of  similar  monsters,  Gorgons  and  Pega- 
SU8C8,  and  other  monstrous  creatures,  in¬ 
credible  in  number  and  absurdity,  which, 
if  any  one  were  to  disbelieve  and  endea¬ 
vor  to  reconcile  each  with  probability, 
employing  for  this  purpose  a  kind  of  vul¬ 
gar  cleverness,  he  vdll  stand  in  need  of 
abundant  leisure.  But  I  have  not  leisure 
at  all  for  such  matters  ;  and  the  cause  of 
it,  my  friend,  is  this  ;  I  am  not  yet  able, 
according  to  the  Delphic  i>recept,  to  know 
myself.” 

A  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  phenomena 
of  Nature — a  tendency  to  generalize — to- 
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getlier  with  unsatisfactory  yet  ever  re¬ 
newed  attempts  to  solve- those  deeper  all- 
perplexing  mjrsteries  of  the  soul — charac¬ 
terize  humanity,  and  have  manifested 
themselves  under  various  phases  in  every 
age  of  the  world. 

Ever  desiring  to  enlarge  his  horizon, 
man  seeks  to  pass  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown;  would  fain  lift  the  vail  from 
the  future,  court  intercourse  with  the 
spirit-world,  and  eagerly  engage  in  the 
jinrsuit  of  knowledge  solely  to  increase 
his  power.  Hence  the  Sphinx  riddle,  the 
vailed  statue  of  Sais,  charms,  omens,  di¬ 
vinations,  and  in  later  times,  the  alchymic 
lore  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  moon,  we  are  told,  alw'ays  presents 
the  same  side  to  us,  and  the  other  must 
remain  concealed  from  our  view,  except¬ 
ing  the  small  portion  of  its  edge  revealed 
now  and  again  by  its  libration.  “  So,”  it 
has  been  beautifully  observed  by  Hum¬ 
boldt,  “  in  the  intellectual  w'orld,  where, 
in  the  domain  of  deep  research  into  the 
mysteries  and  primeval  creative  forces  of 
nature,  there  are  regions  similarly  turned 
away  from  us,  and  apparently  unattainable, 
of  which  only  a  narrow  margin  has  revealed 
itself  for  thousands  of  years  to  the  human 
mind,  appearing  from  time  to  time,  either 
glimmering  in  true  or  delusive  light.” 

In  such  researches,  more  has  often  been 
gained  by  the  way,  than  the  devoted  stu¬ 
dent,  in  his  most  sanguine  moods,  ever 
imagined  he  would  attain,  even  at  the 
purfioscd  phantom  goal.  For  that  which 
hitherto  was  vague  assumes  definite  form  ; 
facts  and  data  accumulate,  affording  a 
surer  basis  for  scientific  theory.  Hence, 
in  our  age,  Humboldt  has  been  enabled, 
in  a  physical  point  of  view,  to  construct 
in  broad  outlines,  by  bold  and  striking 
generalizations,  a  Mercator’s  Projection 
of  the  Universe,  from  his  knowledge  of 
minute  detail.  The  field  is  ever  widen¬ 
ing  under  the  searchings  of  the  telescope 
and  microscope ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  its  wonders  will  ever  bo 
exhausted. 

In  metaph^-sical  studies,  if  we  earnestly 
ailvance  far  enough,  we  complete  a  circle, 
yet  bring  much  along  M'ith  us,  and  ought 
to  be  “  w'iser  and  better.”  Intellectual 
gymnastics  are  useful  in  their  way,  and 
afterwards  enable  us  to  value  all  the  more 
child-like  simplicity,  and  listen  more 
readily  to  the  voice  of  the  heart.  Pro¬ 
gress  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  aud  truly 
sings  the  poet : 


“  Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increas¬ 
ing  purpose  runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with 
the  process  of  the  suns.” 

From  auguries,  we  have  physiology ; 
from  astrology,  astronomy;  and  from 
alchemy,  chemistry.  “  It  is  curious,”  says 
Professor  Longfellow,  “to  note  the  old 
sea-margins  of  human  thought ;  each 
subsiding  century  reveals  some  new  mys¬ 
tery  ;  we  build  w'here  monsters  used  to 
hide  themselves.” 

Strange  to  find  chemistry,  after  being 
long  separated,  again,  in  the  present  day, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  astronomy,  telling 
us  whether  yon  distant  orb  shines  by  its 
own  or  borrowed  light,  and  also  revealing 
the  character  of  its  atmosphere.*  This 
novel  and  interesting  application  of  the 
prism  recalls  that  fine  description  of  New¬ 
ton’s  statue  at  Cambridge,  m  “The  Pre¬ 
lude  ;”  we  see  the  great  philosopher  stand¬ 
ing, 

“  With  his  prism  and  silent  face. 

The  marble  index  of  a  mind  forever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought 
alone.” 

The  direction  in  which  great  discove¬ 
ries  will  be  made  during  the  next  half- 
century  seems  to  be  already  indicated. 
Extensive  observations  are  being  made  on 
the  magnetic  currents  of  the  earth.  The 
researches  of  Baron  Reichenbach  lead  us 
to  inquire  how  far  we  ourselves  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  these.  It  is  known  that  electric 
fluids  course  the  nerves  and  brain ;  that 
the  double  fibers  of  the  nervous  system 
are  positive  and  negative ;  and  Humboldt 
attests  to  the  fact  of  the  magnetic  needle 
being  deflected  at  will,  first  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  then  in  another,  by  the  lite- 
forces  of  the  human  body — a  copper  wire 
being  employed  as  the  conducting  me¬ 
dium.  * 

Mesmerism  has  ever  and  anon  made 
its  appearance  from  the  times  of  the 
Egyptian  priestsf  to  the  present  day,  in 

♦  Arago’s  experiments  on  the  polarization  of  light, 
and  later,  those  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  exlubiting 
tlio  modification  of  the  spectrum  when  a  ray  of  light 
is  pa.sscd  tlirough  a  gaseous  medium.  See  Professor 
Graham’s  “  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  2d  edition,  p. 
10«. 

f  According  to  Ovid,  Mercuiy  mesmerized  Argus 
before  cutting  off  his  head,  the  process  of  putting 
him  to  sleep  by  passes  being  minutely  described. 
The  paaaage  will  be  found  in  the  first  book  of  the 
"  Hetamorpbosis,’’  and  in  this  connection  is  worthy 
of  being  examined. 
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•piU)  of  the  imposture  and  olap-trap  often  I 
mixed  up  u'ith  it.  Lunatics  are  so  called 
from  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  tides  of  the  soul. 

,  “There  are  errors,”  said  Coleridge, 

”  which  no  wise  man  will  treat  witli  rude- 
ness,  while  there  is  a  probability  that  they  j 
may  be  the  rc&aotioii  of  some  great  truth 
as  yet  below  the  horizon.” 

From  these  remarks  it  u  ill  be  seen 
that  the  oonnection  of  mind  with  matter 
is  a  subject  upon  which  very  little  is  at 
present  known,  though  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  them  is  close  and  intimate.*  W e 
speak  only  of  the  modm  operand^  for,  of 
essences  or  tummena^  things  in  and  for 
themselves,  wo  are  entirely  ignorant ;  the  | 
name  of  a  simple^  scaled  with  a  “  hitherto  I 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther,”  being  a  ! 
mere  word — a  mask  for  our  ignorance ; 
nor  can  we  ever  be  certain  that  we  have 
oven  got  thus  far. 

From  such  investigations  the  horizon 
ever  recedes,  till,  w'cary  with  the  idea  of  j 
indnitude,  we  take  relbge  in  a  child-like  | 
faith,  wnlling  to  apprehend  much  that  we 
esan  not  comprehend,  and  believing  that 
what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know 
hereafter. 

It  is  a  clear  day  in  early  spring.  As  we 
write,  we  listen  to  Beethoven’s  Symphony  i 
in  C  Minor,  rendered  on  the  piano-forte  in 
an  adjoining  chamber.  What  earnest 
tenderness,  jiassionate  CTace,  simple  love¬ 
liness  1  How  elaborately  rich  in  strange 
l>eauti(id  combinations,  wild  surprises,  and 
bold,  gorgeous,  massive  harmonies  !  The 
bright  sunlight,  too,  is  now  streaming  into 
the  room,  and  the  lively  shadows  of  little 
birds,  perched  on  the  elder-tree  at  our 
window,  unconsciously  fall,  dark  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  curiously  fluttering  on  the  book 
ranges  of  our  library.  IIow  they  indis¬ 
criminately  hover,  crowd  .and  flit,  as  if! 
denizens  of  all  ages  and’ climes!  From  i 
l*iato  to  Haskiii — fromIluml>oldtto  Bacon 
and  Aristotle — now  resting  lovingly  on 
Chaucer,  Cowper,  and  Wordsworth — then 
visiting  Nineveh,  Egypt,  Petra,  or  the 
Indies.  Now  the  smuiow's  light  upon 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Milton,  and  back 
.again  to  Shakspeare,  who  in  his  Stratford 
edition  is  ranged  above  them  all.  How 
wantonly  they  pass  over  the  tomes  of 

*  See  Sir  Henry  Holland's  Chapters  on  “  Ucntal 
Physiology,’*  Sir  Bsiyaniin  Brodie’s  Psychological 
liM|«irios,”  and  Laycock’s  “  Functions  of  the  Brain,” 
particularly  the  first  of  these. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Marco  Polo,  the 
loving  and  exuberant  Jean  Paul,  and  sun¬ 
dry  collections  of  old  ballads,  “  Cock 
Robin  ”  being  of  the  number !  The  song¬ 
sters  seek  not  to  know  aught  of  Mozjirt, 
though  he  knew  much  of  them  ;  and  they 
display  like  interest  in  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha,  or  Lane’s  “Thousand  and  One 
Nights,”  in  its  bright  scarlet  binding,  with 
Arabic  characters  and  golden  blazonry  of 
shields  and  spears !  They  are  not  spelle^l 
by  Jeremy  Taylor,  Kulier,  or  the  im¬ 
mortal  “  Pilgrim  nor  h.ave  first  editions 
any  attractions  for  them.  Euclid,  Euler, 
Newton,  or  La  Place,  are  blank  as  the 
others,  and  suggest  simply  —  nothing. 
They  seem  capriciously  gay  with  “The 
Dance  of  Death and  ere  the  whole  of  a 
sudden  take  flight,  for  fresher  woods  .and 
new  prospects,  amorously  con  the  w’hite- 
labeled  title  of  his  “.lest  Book  !” 

Happy  birds !  “  Sweet  joy  bcflill  yon  !” 
The  magnetic  needle  of  the  soul,  in  its 
dip  and  inclination,  indicates  that  in  like 
maimer  there  may  be  regions  of  mystery, 
ever  on  before  —  potent  influences  and 
worlds  of  womler  within  ourselves,  and 
around  us  on  every  side,  of  which  we  are 
as  utterly  miconscious  as  yo  are  of  the 
rules  of  counterpoint,  without  which  ye 
warble  so  sweetly ;  or  of  the  fact,  or  im¬ 
port,  of  that  lore  upon  which  your  sha¬ 
dows  so  transiently  rested,  while  we  are 
almost  as  ignorant  of  yours ! 

In  forming  hypotheses,  the  mind  first 
projects  theories,  and  then  refers  to  Na¬ 
ture  for  corroboration  of  their  truth. 
Some  of  them  she  confinns,  others  she  al¬ 
lows  to  fall ;  while  again,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  facts,  new  theories  arc  con¬ 
structed,  which  in  like  manner  bide  their 
time  —  stand,  fall,  are  corrected  or  ad¬ 
justed — as  they  happen  to  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  all-truthfulness. 

But  nature  has  many  voices  and  lan¬ 
guages,  many  of  which,  as  yet,  we  only 
imperfectly  understand ;  and  many  more 
of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  In 
reply  to  our  questionings,  her  answers 
are  often  as  dark  and  unintelligible  as  Nim¬ 
rod’s  words  in  that  lost  and  unknown 
tongue  which  Dante,  in  the  misty  twilight, 
heard  resounding  through  the  Inferno. 
Ever  from  time  to  time  wo  continue  to 
question  her,  and  wait  till  the  interpreters 
shall  arise. 

Though  theories  thus  shift  and  oscil¬ 
late,  we  do  not  therefore  set  aside  I.rtiw ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  it  admits 
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of — nay,  includes  in  its  ossenoe-— the 
greatest  and  only  true  freedom,  tliat 

“  liberty  is  duty, 

Xot  license.  Every  pulse  that  beats 

At  the  glad  surainons  of  imperious  beauty 

Obeys  a  law ;  the  very  clou<l  that  floats 

Along  the  dead  green  surface  of  the  hill 

Is  ruled  and  scattered  by  a  God-like  will.” 

The  nianv  mysteries,  and  even  the  seem¬ 
ing  irrt^ufaritics  which  surround  us  on 
every  side,  and  which  W’c  can  neither 
fathom  nor  explain,  are  yet,  we  are  bound 
to  btlieve,  perfect  and  delicate  adjust¬ 
ments,  completing  the  universal  harmony, 
and,  no  doubt,  appear  such  to  higher  in¬ 
telligences.  As  in  the  case  of  Uranus 
and  the  planet  Neptune,  these  very  per¬ 
turbations  may  lead  to  discoveries  of  new 
truths  in  the  orbit  of  thought.  With 
other  instruments  and  appliances  at  com¬ 
mand — advanced  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  mind  and  matter,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  outfiouring  and  in¬ 
dwelling  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit — we  may 
look  for  the  consocjuent  advancement  of 
all  science,  and  attain  to  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  this  beautiful  cosmos;  view¬ 
ing  Nature,  by  the  aids  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  one  harmonious  w’hole,  and 
assigning  to  each  its  relative  value  and 
position.  “I  had  rather  believe,”  says 
Lord  Hacon,  “  all  the  fables  in  the  legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than 
that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a 
mind  ;  and,  therefore,  God  never  wrought 
miracles  to  convince  atheism,  because  his 
onliiiary  works  convince  it.  It  is  true 
that  a  little  philosophy  incHneth  man’s 
mind  to  atheism,  hut  depth  in  philosophy 
hringeth  men’s  minds  about  to  religion  ; 
for  while  the  mind  of  m.an  looketh  upon 
second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes 
rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther;  hut 
when  it  hoholdeth  the  chain  of  them  con¬ 
federate  and  linked  together  it  must  needs 
fly  to  IVovidence  and  Deity:  nay,  even 
tliat  school  which  is  most  acensed  of  athe¬ 
ism  doth  most  demonstrate  religion — that 
is  the  school  of  Leucippus,  and  Democri¬ 
tus,  and  Epicurus:  for  it  is  a  thousand 
times  more  creditable  that  four  mutable 
elements,  and  one  immutable  fifth  essence, 
duly  and  eternally  placed,  need  no  God^ 
than  that  an  army  of'  infinite  small  por¬ 
tions,  or  seeds  unplaced,  should  have  pro¬ 
duced  this  order  and  beauty  without  a 
divine  marshal.” 

Unaided  reason  can  never  yield  satis¬ 


factory  results  to  the  soul.  Its  fairest 
apples  become  dnst  and  ashes  in  the  month. 
It  ever  moves,  as  it  were,  in  circles  which 
widen  rather  than  progress;  and  meta¬ 
physics  jaer  ss  might  not  inatloquatelv  be 
symbolized  by  an  antique  gem,  which  wc 
remember  somewhere  to  have  seen,  repre¬ 
senting  the  tortures  of  Sisyphus,  Ixion, 
and  Tantalus! 

Hut  based  on  positive  science  and  illu¬ 
minated  by  revelation,  which  is  the  per¬ 
fection,  and  as  it  w’erc  tlto  continuation, 
of  reason — nay,  the  very  lenses  of  the 
telescope — man  may,  even  in  time,  hope 
so  far  to  resolve  the  iiebnlse  into  starry 
truths,  and  to  take  cognizjince  of  har¬ 
monies,  correspondences,  and  nnities — 

“  Of  whoso  being  tidings  never  vet 
Have  reached  thiu  nether  world.'* 

In  the  beautiful  and  significant  worda  of 
George  Herbert,  “  Man,”  created  in  the 
imago  of  God,  “  is  every  thing  and  more 
— ho  is  in  little  all  the  sphere;” — in  a 
sense,  not  figurative  hut  literally  truo,  he 
is  a  miorocosiu;  an  important  fact,  of 
which  science  is  ever,  from  day  to  day, 
obtaining  fresh  corroborations  and  clearer 
views,  liecognized  as  such,  and  decipher¬ 
ed  accordingly,  humanity  itself  may  yet 
prove  the  rosetta-stone  of  the  universe. 
Its  trilingual  inscription  opening  up  to  us 
other  and  whler  fields  of  the  Beautiful ; 
enabling  us  to  feel  its  influence  for  gootl 
with  greater  intensity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  elevating  all  our  perceptions  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  range — higher  both  in 
kind  and  iu  degree.  Truly,  O  Lord !  “  with 
thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in  thy 
light  shall  we  sec  light !” 

Herbert’s  lines  are : 

“  Man  is  all  symmetry, 

Full  of  proportions,  one  lintb  to  .another, 

And  to  all  the  world  besides. 

part  may  call  the  farthest  brother : 
For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amity ; 

And  both,  with  moons  ami  tides. 

«  t 

“  For  us  the  winds  do  blow. 

The  earth  doth  re.st,  heaven  move,  and  fountains 
flow. 

Nothing  we  see  but  means  our  good : 

As  our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure. 

The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  food. 

Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

“  The  stars  have  us  to  bed ; 

Night  draws  the  curtain  ;  which  the  sun  with¬ 
draws. 
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Music  and  light  attend  our  head. 

All  things  unto  our  ilesli  are  kind. 

In  their  descent  and  being ;  to  our  mind, 

In  their  ascent  and  cause. 

**<«>** 

“  More  servants  wait  on  roan 
Than  he’ll  take  notice  o£  In  every  path 

He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend 
him, 

When  sickness  makes  him  pale  and  wan. 
O  mighty  love !  man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him. 

“  Since  then,  my  God,  thou  hast 
So  brave  a  palace  bi^t ;  oh !  dwell  in  it, 

That  it  may  dwell  with  thee  at  last  I 
Till  then,  afford  us  so  much  wit. 

That,  as  the  world  serves  us,  we  may  serve 
thee. 

And  both  thy  servants  be.” 

(authok’s)  conclusion. 

We  have  now,  however  imperfectly, 
.•iccomplished  the  task  which  we  pre¬ 
scribed  to  ourselves  in  undertaking  this 
work. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  seriatim  ^ 
as  well  as  throughout  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  : 

God  the  grand  Primal  Source  of  all 
Beauty  or  Perfection ; 

The  IVIind  of  man,  and  outward  Na¬ 


ture,  both  governed  hj  positive  laws,  the 
free  operation  of  which  results  in  Beauty ; 

That  man,  in  accordance  with  these 
ali-]>ervading  laws,  appropriates  and  sub¬ 
ordinates  the  outward  for  the  expression 
of  the  inward,  the  material  for  the  spirit¬ 
ual,  in  the  creation  of  beauty ;  this  being 
the  very  highest  function  of  Art,  as  means 
to  an  end  ;  for 

“  Art  is  much,  but  love  is  more ; 

Art  symbolizes  heaven,  but  Love  is  God, 

And  makes  heaven.”* 

And  in  the  last  portion — newly  sum¬ 
med  up — we  have  shown  that  man,  ori¬ 
ginally  made  upright,  fell  from  his  high 
estate,  sin  marring  the  fair  music,  and 
thereby  dimming  nis  perceptions  of  the 
Beautiful ;  that  harmony  has  a^in  been 
restored  by  the  atoning  death  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  he,  who 
is  thus  the  Way,  the  Trnth,  and  the  Life, 
being  verily  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the 
great  Teaener  and  Example,  “  full  of  wb- 
dora  and  perfect  in  beauty.'” 

Life  therefore  can  only  be  beautiful  as 
it  approjiches  the  Christ-like  or  God-like ; 
for  Love  is  Light  :  Truth,  Beauty,  and 
I  Goodness  being  the  three  primitive  co¬ 
lors  of  the  million-colored  bow  which  sur- 
'  rounds  the  Throne  of  the  Eternal. 
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ComsG  home !  coming  home ! 

She  I  love  b  coming  home ! 

Surges  round  your  purple  islands 
Gently  murmur  this  glad  saying ; 
Foam-white  breakers  wildly  playing 
'With  the  dark  rocks,  bear  this  saying ; 
From  each  glistening  04)6  and  summit 
Echoed  on  and  echoed  ever. 

Passed  from  loch  and  ocean, 

Passed  to  gleaming  river — 

Thence  through  weary  leagues  of  land. 
Rolled  from  crags  to  crags  that  stand 
Muffled  in  their  heathery  hoods, 

Girt  with  golden  autumn  hoods ; 

Ever  on  through  sea  and  land. 

Ever  on,  till  here  it  rings. 

And  thb  loving  heart  b  shaken 


"With  a  joying,  wild  pulsation — 

With  a  mighty,  gbd  pulsation. 

She  I  love  b  coming  home ! 

Let  the  clouds  old  winter  storeth 
Closer  cling  and  darker  frown ; 

Higher  let  the  white  foam  dash 
On  the  crags  so  bare  and  brown ; 

Over  waste  and  wold  and  heath. 

With  a  wild  tumultuous  hurry 
Let  the  tempest  drive  and  skurry, 

Till  the  casements  creak  and  ratUe, 

And  the  naked  woodlands  shiver — 
Here,  this  long-lone  heart  b  calm, 
Sunshine  here  forever!  t  f 

J.  J.  Bbitton. 

•  “  Avtrora  Leigh,"  p.  392. 
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Pram  Fmer's  MacazliM. 

HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.* 


It  is  more  th.nn  ten  years  since  Sipnor 
Gindici  publislied  ids  valuable  “  History 
of  Italian  Literature.”  The  present  edi¬ 
tion  has  been,  however,  so  carefully  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged,  that  it  may  almost  be 
considered  as  an  original  publication.  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
tirst  of  which  comprehends  all  the  writers 
to  whom  the  framing  of  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  is  doe.  This  period  closes  with 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici;  the 
second  period  embraces  what  Signor 
Gindici  styles  the  literature  of  perfection, 
and  comprises  all  those  names  which  have 
worthily  illustrated  Italian  literature 
down  to  the  present  century.  By  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
the  tirst  division  of  the  subject,  on  which 
Signor  Giudici  has  brought  to  bear  a  large 
amount  of  sound  judgment  and  clear  in¬ 
sight.  The  field  over  which  his  researches 
extend  is,  however,  so  vast  that  it  will  be 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  review  to 
do  more  than  attempt  some  exposition  of 
the  author’s  theory  respecting  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Italian  language 
down  to  the  period  when  the  seal  of  per¬ 
fection  was  impressed  uj)on  it  by  the  great 
father  of  the  Etruscan  verse. 

The  opening  chapters  of  Signor  Giudici’s 
history  are  of  so  philosophic  a  character, 
that  not  a  little  patient  attention  and  re- 
fiection  are  required  to  enable  the  reader 
to  master  them.  Should  he,  however,  be 
inclined  to  escape  the  task,  we  would  re¬ 
mind  him  that  the  history  of  the  literature 
of  modern  Europe  can  not  be  rightly  un¬ 
derstood  without  a  full  comprehension  of 
the  questions  of  which  these  chapters 
treat.  Signor  Giudici  commences  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  was 
the  sole,  or  indeed  the  princij>al,  cause  of 
the  overthrow  of  Homan  civilization,  or 
of  the  miserable  decay  of  literature,  which 
resulted  in  great  degree  from  internal  and 


*  Storia  deUa  Lxtteratura  Italiana  di  Paolo  Emil- 
iano  Giudici.  Soconda  Edizione.  Firenze :  Le 
Monnier.  London:  Williama  and  Norgate. 


external  causes,  orij^ating  in  the  moral 
and  political  condition  of  the  conquered 
people.  Although  liberty  had  seemed  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  Augustus  and 
his  successors,  it  was  weakened  and  modi¬ 
fied  rather  than  utterly  extinguished.  For 
a  long  ])eriod  the  emperors  made  a  feint 
of  obeying  the  laws  of  which  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  the  administrators;  and  it 
was  the  gradual  introduction  by  them  of 
^ksiatic  manners,  habits,  and  modes  of 
thought,  which  really  paved  the  way  for 
tlie  destruction  of  the  earlier  and  sterner 
form  of  civilization.  This  evil  work,  be¬ 
gun  by  Diocletian,  was  completed  by 
Constantine,  who  brought  Italy  into  a 
condition  which  rendered  her  an  easy  prey 
to  the  barbarian  hordes.  The  change  of 
the  seat  of  empire  from  the  West  to  the 
East  was  a  blow  from  which  she  never 
recovered,  and  from  which  not  only  her 
commerce,  trade,  and  agriculture,  but  her 
spiritual  life,  deeply  suffered.  It  was  then 
that  science,  philosophy,  and  the  arts 
spread  their  wings,  and  casting  a  melan¬ 
choly  glance  on  the  city  which  had  fos¬ 
tered  them  during  so  many  years,  took 
their  flight,  and  alighted  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  there  to  succumb  to  the  enervating 
influences  by  which  they  were  surround¬ 
ed  ;  while  Italy,  left  to  herself,  was  like  a 
ship  which,  having  lost  her  helm  and  an¬ 
chor,  is  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  and  at  Last  driven  upon  the  rocks 
a  helpless,  shattered  wreck.  The  horizon 
which  had  been  gradually  darkening  in 
the  East,  was  soon  completely  over-cloud¬ 
ed  by  Greek  skepticism,  and  all  hope  for 
humanity  would  nave  been  extinguished 
if  Christianity  liad  not  already  dawned 
upon  the  world,  and  throivn  li^t  upon 
the  benighted  intellect. 

The  want  of  what  may  be  styled  a 
literary  system  in  the  new  doctrines  at 
first,  however,  repelled  philosophers,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  Christianity  had 
passed  through  the  pliasi*  of  Platonic 
I  monotheism  that  a  conciliation  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  which  Christianity  was  regarded 
I  as  but  the  development  of  the  older  sys- 
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tern  of  doctrine.  Now  began  the  golden 
age  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  properly 
BO  called — a  literature  from  which  the 
muse  of  Poetry  turned  away  her  head  in 
aversion,  having  yet  to  learn  how  to  at¬ 
tune  her  spirit  to  the  reception  of  ideas 
utterly  foreipi  to  those  from  which  she 
liad  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  draw 
inspiration. 

While  such  wa.s  the  progress  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  in  the  East,  a  struggle  W'as 
taking  place  in  the  W'^est  of  an  opjiosite 
character.  There  anathemas  were  being 
ceaselessly  pronounced  against  the  old 
classical  systems  of  jdiilosophy,  Christ¬ 
ianity  and  Paganism  bting  considered  as 
Buch  completely  antagonistic  forces  that  a 
compromise  between  them  M-as  looked 
ui>on  as  simply  ab.surd  and  impossible. 
Accordingly  when  Christianity  at  last 
gsuned  the  victory,  slie  trainjiled  her  van¬ 
quished  enemy  under  foot,  and  in  the  fury 
of  her  iconoclastic  *eal  defaced  every 
heathen  temple,  and  dashed  in  pieces 
every  monument  of  pagan  worship. 

Years  passed  on,  and  with  their  pro¬ 
gress  rapidly  increased  the  influence  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  clergy.  In  secluded  re¬ 
treats  and  amidst  the  solemn  re|>ose  of 
the  monastery,  companies  of  pious  and 
learned  men  guarded  the  lamp  of  human 
knowledge,  whose  light  w’as  destined 
thenceforth  never  to  be  extinguislied.  In 
those  sanctuaries  of  literature,  as  well  as 
of  religion,  the  monks  were  obliged,  by 
the  rules  of  their  order,  to  spend  a  portion 
of  every  day  in  the  copying  of  manu- 
Bcripts,  and  thus  innumerable  inestimable 
works  were  preserved  and  transmitted  to 
posterity. 

The  era  had  now  arrived  in  which 
Signor  Giudici  conceives  that  the  Italian 
language  had  its  origin.  As  regards  the 
question  which  has  been  often  rsiised,  why 
its  creation  was  bo  long  retardo<l,  it  may 
be  answered  that  the  liatin  language 
never  having  become  entirely  extinct,  the 
Italian  was  thereby  hindered  from  freely 
developing  itsi'lf ;  the  autonomous  nature 
of  the  various  Italian  States  being  of  itself 
antagonistic  to  the  speedy  formation  of  a 
national  language.  Signor  Giudici  wisely 
desists  from  any  attempt  to  determine 
the  precise  peri^  when  the  new  epoch 
commenced,  and  contents  himself  with 
assigning  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries  as  the  time  when  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  order  of  things  was 
being  consummated,  and  the  ninth,  tenth. 


and  eleventh  centuries  as  the  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  intellect  was  employe*!  in 
gathering  up  the  fragments  of  anterior 
systems,  and  moulding  them  into  the 
form  which  they  were  thenceforth  to 
maintain.  This  social  synthesis  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  under 
whose  pontificate  began  the  struggle  bt'- 
tw'een  the  |x)wers  of  Church  and  State 
which  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 
With  this  period  also  begins  the  true  his¬ 
tory  of  Italian  literature,  which  in  its 
origin  is  closely  connected  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  energy  manifested  in  the  Btudy  of 
theology  and  of  the  Bjicculative  sciences. 
Hut  although  a  general  impulse  was  given 
at  this  era  to  tlie  hunaan  mind,  the  sole 
literature  of  the  jicople  consisted  in  nothing 
liej^ond  a  stock  of  wonderful  legends  and 
childish  myths.  The  spirit  of  chivalry 
was,  however,  gradually  extending  the 
domain  of  poetry,  on  wiiich  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  Provencals  and  the  Sara¬ 
cens  was  much  Braaller  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  Italian  language  had  been 
m<*antime  undergoing  a  process  of  disor- 
gani/«ation  and  reconstruction,  the  result 
of  which  was  shown  in  a  “cantilena”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Ciullo,  a  native  of  Alcamo,  a  city 
about  thirty  miles  distant  from  Palermo. 
This  poem  apjieared  in  the  reign  of  Fre¬ 
derick  II.,  of  whom  Dante,  in  his  treatise, 
“  Della  Volgare  Kloquenza,”  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commend.ation,  as 
also  of  his  son  Manfredo,  who  was,  equally 
with  his  father,  a  patron  of  letters.  “  On 
account  of  their  seats  of  government  be¬ 
ing  in  Sicily,”  says  Dante,  “  every  thing 
which  was  composed  by  our  predecessors 
at  that  time  was  styhKi  Sicilian.”  Petrarch, 
in  his  “Familiar  Epistles,”  also  states  lhat 
the  art  of  versifying — or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  writing  poetry  in  the  vulgar 
tongue — had  its  birth  among  the  Sicilians, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  spread  over  the 
w'hole  of  Italy. 

In  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  of 
Sicily  being  the  birthplace  of  the  Italian 
language.  Signor  Giudici  observes  that 
from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  islaml 
by  the  Greeks,  a  great  number  of  the 
aborigines,  who  derived  from  the  same 
parentage  as  the  people  of  Latium,  had 
continued  to  inhabit  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
well  known  that  even  after  the  Saracens 
had  taken  possession  of  Sicily,  a  dialect 
was  in  existence  among  the  people  which 
w'as  neither  Greek,  Saracenic,  nor  Latin. 
The  Latin  element,  however,  gradually 
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«iiffusod  itself  over  the  island  ;  and  when 
the  Normans  conc|uered  it  they  found  the 
inhabitants  speaking  a  dialect  so  nearly 
akin  to  their  own,  that  instead  of  impos¬ 
ing  their  language  upon  the  vanquisht^d 
people,  they  adojited  the  Sicilian  dialect, 
which  beuig  thus  made  use  of  by  the  higher 
classes,  Toceived  a  fresh  impulse  at  the 
hands  of  the  troubadours,  wno  sang  their 
love-ditties  in  the  dialect  of  the  country. 
And  in  this  way,  and  without  any  pre- 
scntimcDt  of  the  future  destinies  of  the 
language,  Italian  poetry  had  its  existence, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  P'rederick 
II.  that  the  vulgar  tongue  possessed  a 
grammar  of  its  own.  Heforc  his  time  the 
dialects  of  Italy  had  consisted  of  a  great 
mass,  various  as  to  its  parts,  but  homo¬ 
geneous  as  to  its  substance  ;  and  circum¬ 
stances  having  moulded  the  Sicilian  dialect 
into  a  form  which  harmonized  with  the 
general  mass  of  dialects,  it  was  embraced 
by  all  the  Italian  people,  and  received  its 
complete  development  .at  the  hands  of  the 
Tuscans. 


Cino  da  Pistoia,  who  perhaps,  of  all  the 
writers  of  that  period,  was  least  addicted 
to  make  poetry  a  vehicle  for  syllogisms ; 

:  and^  while  his  compositious  have  a  slight 
1  odor  of  Platonism  about  them,  they  are 
i  not  tr.ammeled  by  the  scientific  forms  to 
I  which  his  predecessors,  and  even  Guido 
I  Cavalcanti,  had  considered  it  necessary  to 
adhere. 

Hitherto  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
Itaii.an  poets  to  make  love  their  only  sub- 
I  ject,  but  now  that  the  general  intellect 
I  was  being  gradually  emancipated,  and  the 
j  light  of  knowledge  burning  ever  brighter, 

I  they  set  themselves  other  aims,  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  range  of  their  subjects.  As 
1  on  the  extinction  of  Pagan  literature  the 
!  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  been  pro- 
I  mulgated  under  the  form  of  visions,  in 
:  which  virtue  was  held  up  as  an  object  of 
{ admiration,  and  vice  of  abhorrence — so 
j  now,  when  the  enlightened  intellect  de- 
i  rnanded  that  the  religious  element  should 
I  be  introduced  into  poetry,  the  poets  of  the 
!  time  availed  themselves  of  a  form  which 


Among  the  most  noted  of  the  early 
Italian  poets  is  Guido  Guinicelli  of  Bo-  j 
logna,  who  taught  jxietry  to  assume  now  | 
forms,  and  to  adorn  herself  with  more 
varied  and  richer  colors.  While  Ciullo 
d’Alcamo  and  his  successors  had  sung  only 
of  the  pleasures  .and  torments  of  love,  its 
doubts  and  certainties,  its  hopes  and  fears, 
Guinicelli  introduced  the  historic  element 
into  his  treatment  of  the  passion,  and 
widened  the  field  in  which  poetry  had 
loved  to  expatiate.  To  Guinicelli  suc¬ 
ceeded  Guido  Cavalcanti,  whose  birth¬ 
place  was  Florence,  then,  as  still,  a  fitting 
and  beautiful  home  for  a  poet.  Cawalcanti 
was  a  scion  of  one  of  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  Florentine  families,  .and 
inherited  bis  love  of  letters  from  his  father,  | 
who  had  written  a  commentary  on  the  j 
Kpicurcan  philosonhy.  All  his  contem- 1 
jKirarics  spe.ak  of  the  youthful  Guido  in  a  | 
strain  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  as  one 
of  the  most  .accomplished  cav.alier8  of  his 
day.  Of  noble  manners,  dignifie«l  deport¬ 
ment,  and  energetic,  eanust  speech,  he 
was  also  an  acute  and  ingenious  philoso¬ 
pher.  M.ajestio  in  stature,  handsome  in 
feature,  ardent  in  his  affections,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  brilliant  imagination,  ho 
loved  to  sing  of  love  in  passionate  strains 
which  captivated  the  souls  of  all  W’ho 
read  or  listened  to  his  voice,  and  caused 
him  to  be  regardeii  as  tlie  prince  of  Erotic 
poetry.  Amongst  his  contemporaries  was 


had  already  become  ^miliar  to  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Among  those  who  after 
this  fashion  introduced  religious  doctrines 
and  s(>ntiments  into  their  comjiositions, 
Brunetto  Latini  is  the  most  distinguished ; 
some  have  even  thought  that  it  was  to 
his  poem  of  the  Tesoretto  that  Dante  was 
indebted  for  the  idea  of  the  Cotnmedia — 
an  opinion  for  which  there  is,  however, 

I  no  foundation.  Another  of  the  writers 
I  who  flourished  at  that  time  was  a  certain 
i  Fra  Jacojiono  da  Podi,  who  seems  to  have 
I  been  little  else  than  a  madman,  and  with 
whom  the  religious  sentiment  had  become 
a  kind  of  monomania.  It  appears  that  he 
was  blessed  with  a  wife  not  less  lovely 
than  pure  .and  holy  in  life.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  some  high  festivity,  it  chanced 
that  she  w'as  standing  upon  a  platform 
which  suddenly  gave  way  and  precipitated 
her  to  the  ground.  In  a  few  hours  after¬ 
wards  she  breathed  her  last.  When  her 
disconsolate  husband  was  removing  her 
raiment,  which  was  saturated  with  blood, 
i  he  discovered  that  she  had  been  accus- 
'  tomed  to  torture  her  delicate  limbs  by 
'  wearing  a  hair  shirt.  The  unexpected 
sight  deprived  him  of  re.a8on.  Instantly 
I  ho  burnt  his  books,  girded  himself  witn 
I  the  coarse  garments  of  a  Franciscan  monk, 
i  and  made  it  his  whole  aim  to  provoke  the 
i  scorn  and  anger  of  the  world.  To  place 
>  the  things  of  this  life  in  a  contemptible 
.  point  of  view  became  the  great  object  of 
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his  thoughts ;  madness,  and  the  power  of 
expressing  his  tandes  in  verse,  visited 
liim  at  one  and  the  same  moment ;  and 
while  in  his  lucid  intervals  he  wrote  verses 
touching  in  their  melancholy  and  heart¬ 
felt  sincerity,  he  would  at  other  times 
pour  ibrth  such  wild  effusions  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  Oh  Signor,  per  cortesia 
Mandami  la  malsania ; 

A  me  la  febbre  qaartana, 

La  oontinua,  e  la  terzana, 

La  doglia  ootidiana, 

CoUe  grande  idropisia. 

A  me  venga  mal  di  dente, 

Mai  di  capo  e  mal  di  ven^, 

Alio  stomaco  dolor  pungente, 

In  canna  la  squinanzia, 

Mal  di  occhi,  e  doglia  di  banco 
La  postema  la  lato  manco, 

Ed  ogni  tempo  la  frenesia.” 

A  more  original  composition  was  cer¬ 
tainly  never  penned  ;  but  it  is  a  comfort 
to  think  that  some  of  the  diseases  for 
which  the  pious  brother  prays  are  so  an¬ 
tagonistic  in  character  that  they  could  not 
have  afflicted  the  mtient  simultaneously. 
In  his  own  time.  Fra  Jacopone  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered  enough 
of  a  madman  to  be  irresponsible  ;  for  on 
the  occasion  of  his  writing  a  poetical  sa¬ 
tire  on  Boniface  VIIL,  and  addressing  an 
epistle  to  him  in  which  he  presumed  to 
reprove  the  Pope,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  languished  until  Boniface 
was  himself  made  prisoner.  There  have 
been  waiters  senseless  enough  to  assert 
that  Tasso  was  indebted  to  Fra  Jacopone 
for  many  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
in  his  Gierwtaletnme^  and  that  even  Dante 
himself  drew  inspiration  from  the  same 
source  !  “May  God  pardon  such  calum¬ 
niators!”  exclaims  Signor  Giudici — “at 
any  rate,  those  amongst  them  who  are 
least  to  blame ;  and  may  he  shed  light 
upon  their  darkened  intellects,  and  make 
them  ashamed  of  the  crime  which  they 
have  committed  against  our  great  [Kiets.” 

As  yet  our  attention  has  been  occupied 
with  those  w*ho  lirst  made  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  a  vehicle  for  poetry ;  who  it  was 
that  lirst  wrote  Italian  prose  it  w'ould  be 
difficult  to  say.  A  collection  of  stories 
has,  however,  come  down  to  us  w'hioh 
may  sJifely  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II. ;  but  the  first  Italian  prose 
writer  of  any  note  is  Hioordano  Malespini, 
a  native  of  Florence,  and  author  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  that  republic.  A  more  distin¬ 


guished  name  than  his  is  that  of  Dino 
Compagni,  who  also  wrote  a  history  of 
Florence,  beginning  the  narration  where 
Malespini  had  concluded  his,  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  down  to  the  year  1312.  Of  him 
Signor  Giudici  thus  writes : 

“  Descended  from  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  families  of  Florence,  Dino  bad  been 
anointed  in  bis  earliest  youth  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State.  Self-reliant  and  composed 
in  manner,  a  finished,  profound,  earnest,  and 
impetuous  speaker,  he  exercised  such  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
that  in  the  most  important  crises  of  the 
aflivirs  of  the  republic  they  were  constantly 
guided  by  his  advice.  Notwithstanding,  how'- 
ever,  the  intrepidity  of  his  character,  his  cour¬ 
age,  prudence,  and  longanimity,  and  the  energy 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  defend  a  good 
cause  when  others  had  abandoned  it  in  despair, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  he  impossible 
for  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions  which 
agitated  Florence,  and  there  were  times  when 
his  beloved  and  beautiful  city  seemed  to  him 
like  a  very  hell 

“  Living  in  and  for  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
it  may  be  that  he  did  not  feel  any  desire  to 
pierce  the  mists  which  hid  the  future  from  him, 
and  to  delight  himself  in  the  noble  idea  of  an 
Italy  one  and  undivided;  a  sublime  illusion, 
which  if  it  had  become  general  might  have  been 
transformed  into  a  reality,  and  decided  the  fate 
of  the  nation.  For  Dino,  Florence  was  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  the  profound  interest  with  which  he  ad¬ 
dress^  himself  to  the  affairs  of  the  republic 
concentrated  in  a  single  focus  all  the  affections 
of  his  heart.  Who  can  tell  whether  a  difference 
in  political  opinions  may  not  have  led  him  to 
make  little  account  of  IJante  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  Prioratef  AVhatever  may  be  the 
reason,  certain  it  is  that  he  scarcely  names  him. 
There  is  no  one  among  his  contemporaries, 
however,  who  has  painted  the  state  of  Florence 
so  graphically  as  Dino,  or  whose  pictures  har¬ 
monize  so  entirely  with  those  drawn  by  Dante 
himself  In  both  there  is  the  same  zeal,  the 
same  fire,  the  same  generous  desire  to  further 
the  welfare  of  their  country,  the  same  noble  dis¬ 
dain  of  all  dissensions,  and  though  the  necessities 
of  the  times  forced  them  to  side  with  a  party,  tlicy 
were  both  inspired  with  the  same  horror  of  evil¬ 
doers,  of  whatever  sect  they  might  be.” 

Given  a  man  of  Dino’s  character  and 
intellect,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  kind  of  historian  he 
would  make ;  working  from  the  life,  as  it 
were,  he  proceeds,  with  rapid,  firm,  and 
bold  touches,  to  paint  the  picture  of  his 
times;  and  his  volumes,  severely  historical 
though  they  be  in  their  style,  exercise 
upon  all  who  read  them,  says  Signor 
Giudici,  so  great  an  influence,  and  so  en- 
I  chain  the  attention,  that  after  having  once 
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taken  them  up,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
lay  them  down  until  the  last  page  has 
been  reached. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the 
era  of  Italian  literature  which  had  already 
dawned  was  about  to  reach  its  glorious 
culmination.  Great  had  been  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  the  country  had  made  during 
the  preceding  century ;  great  as  to  its 
moral  condition,  great  also  as  to  its  ad¬ 
vancement  in  knowledge  and  general  en¬ 
lightenment.  In  that  same  city  of  Florence, 
the  seat  of  a  vigorous  democracy  such  as 
ancient  and  modern  days  have  never  seen 
surpassed,  amidst  the  stirring  times  which 
marked  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  sublime  intellect  which  was 
destined  to  create  the  national  thought  and 
to  bring  Italian  literature  to  perfection, 
Dante  Alighieri,  “  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,” 
was  born,  in  the  month  of  May,  A.D.  1265. 

In  common  with  many  of  the  poets  and 
historians  of  Italy,  he  was  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors,  of  whom 
none  were  more  illustrious  than  the  va¬ 
liant  Caccia-Guida,  who,  lighting  in  the 
Crusades,  under  the  Emperor  Conrado, 
met  with  a  hero’s  death  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Dante  was  still  a  child  of  tender  years 
when  his  father  died,  but  he  was  blest  in 
a  mother  who  not  only  early  perceived 
the  genius  of  the  boy,  but  did  her  utmost 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Lender  her  ju¬ 
dicious  training,  his  love  of  learning  was 
fostered  and  directed  aright,  his  innate 
reverence  for  all  that  was  good,  and  his 
aversion  for  everything  that, was  mean 
and  false,  encouraged  and  strengthened. 
While  he  was  thus  happily  living  under 
the  care  of  his  mother,  he  accompanied 
her,  being  then  little  more  than  nine  years 
of  age,  to  a  festive  reunion  at  the  house 
of  her  friend,  Folco  Portinari,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Florence. 
At  his  house  the  young  boy’s  eyes  rested 
for  the  first  time  on  the  lovely  child  with 
the  bright  curling  hair  and  sun  eyes,  on 
whose  brow  he  was  destined  to  place  the 
crown  of  a  pure,  immortal  fame.  It  was 
in  the  springtide  of  the  year — fit  sea.son 
for  the  soul-betrothal  of  those  child- 
lovers — that  the  two,  singling  out’  one 
another  from  the  festive  crowd,  wandered 
together,  hand-in-hand,  througli  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  I*ortinari  Palace.  There  the 
young  Dante’s  heart,  which  had  hitherto 
resiH>ndod  only  to  a  mother’s  love,  first 
began  to  palpivate  with  a  now  and  as  yet 
undefined  emotion.  Thenceforward,  as 


years  passed  on,  his  love  for  his  Beatrice 
grew  with  his  growth  and  strengthened 
with  his  strength.  “  Whenever  she  drew 
nigh,”  he  says,  “  and  I  Avas  waiting  her 
gracious  welcome,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no 
longer  a  single  enemy — a  flame  of  divine 
charity  towards  all  mankind  was  kindled 
in  my  breast :  none  Avho  had  offended  mo 
but  had  been  forgiven  then  ;  and  if  at  that 
moment  any  one  had  asked  me  a  ques¬ 
tion,  my  only  answer  would  have  been 
‘Amore!’”  From  the  canzoni  which  he 
addressc'd  to  her,  it  is  ea.sy  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  graceful  and  dignified  lady 
who  in  her  earliest  childhood  had  gained 
possession  of  the  poet’s  heart.  Her  hair, 
which  in  her  childhood  was  fair  and  flow¬ 
ing,  had  later  assumed  a  golden  hue  ;  her 
eyes  shone  with  light  vivid  and  dazzling 
as  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  her  lips  were  rosy 
and  beautifiilly  curved,  her  mouth  most 
eloquent,  her  smile  surpassed  all  loveliest 
things  in  sweetness,  her  chin  was  small 
and  dimpled,  her  forehead  wide  and  am¬ 
ple  ;  the  eye-brows  dark  and  finely  arched ; 
the  nose  straight,  pure,  and  refined  in  ost- 
line ;  her  neck,  fair  and  roimd,  sprang 
gracefiilly  from  a  finely-developed  bust ; 
her  arms  were  beautifully  formed,  her 
hands  white  and  small,  the  tapering  fin¬ 
gers  circled  with  Jewels.  In  stature  she 
was  tall  and  majestic ;  in  complexion, 
color  angdico  di  perla.  In  all  her  ges¬ 
tures  she  was  true  to  her  own  noble  na¬ 
ture,  graziosa  e  disdegnosa,  sweet  or 
lofty,  as  occasion  required.  Most  gentle 
and  modest  was  she  in  demeanor,  and 
with  such  entire  repose  about  her,  such 
dignity  in  her  air,  such  self-control  in  her 
manner,  that  she  impressed  all  who  ap¬ 
proached  her  with  reverence  as  well  as  love. 
Crowned  with  gentleness  and  clothed  with 
humility  she  moved  along,  all  unconscious 
of  the  feelings  she  excited,  and  which 
made  many  exclaim  as  soon  as  she  had 
passed  by :  “  This  is  no  mortal  maid,  but 
one  of  the  most  divinely  beautiful  of  the 
angels.”  So  meekly  did  she  wear  her 
beauty  and  her  virtue,  that  none  ever 
thought  of  envying  her;  love,  honor,  and 
reverence  ever  followed  in  her  train  ;  all 
who  gazed  on  her  angel-face  were  raised 
and  elevated  by  the  contemplation ;  no¬ 
thing  evil  or  base,  no  pride  or  anger, 
could  live  in  the  light  of  her  presence. 
When  she  spoke,  the  sound  of  her  gentle 
voice  awoke  within  the  heart  all  pure 
thoughts  and  gentle  feelings,  and  when  the 
shadow  of  a  smile  passed  over  her  face— 
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“  Quel  eh*  ella  p«r,  quando  uo  pooo  awride 

Noa  si  puo  dioer  ite  tener  s  mente, 

Si  e  DUOTO  loirecolo  e  gentile.” 

Such,  then  was  Ileatrice  as  she  appears 
in  her  lover's  sonnets  and  cauzoui.  What 
Dante  was  at  the  same  period  it  is  more 
itifficolt  to  picture  to  ourselves,  for  in 
thinking  of  his  personal  ap[>earanue  our 
minds  involuntary  revert  to  that  ^rand 
face  which  for  so  many  centuries  lias  i^lori- 
lied  the  wliite  walls  of  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  lint  very  differ* 
ent  from  his  cold  stem  aspect  there,  must 
have  been  the  expression  of  his  counteii* 
anoe  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  the 
poems  which  tell  the  story  of  his  love. 
The  large  melancholy  eyes,  which  still 
retain  within  their  depths  a  world  of  tcn> 
der  pity,  and  which  have  tliat  fixed, 
solemn  look  in  them  as  if  they  had  g.azed. 
on  unutterable  things,  were  during  that 
only  happy  and  most  blessed  season  of  liis 
life  lit  up  with  love,  and  joy,  and  hope. 
That  mouth  which  tells  such  a  tale  of 
sorroH'  home  unflinchingly  and  silently — 
those  lips  so  sternly  compressed,  and 
which  seem  as  if  they  had  never  parted 
except  to  give  expresuon  to  accents  of 
scorn  and  indignation,  were  then  wreathed 
about  with  sunny  smiles,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  utter  the  sweet  u’ord  “Amore;” 
that  lofty  brow,  encircled  by  the  deathless 
laurel,  which  but  half  conceals  the  marks 
impressed  by  the  crown  of  thorns  that 
lay  there  daring  many  a  year  of  suffering 
and  painful  thought,  and  hopelessness  of 
good,  was  free  from  furrows  then ;  notliing 
was  there  alxmt  him  of  that  awful  aspect 
which  in  after  years  made  the  women 
shudder  as  they  pointed  out  to  one  an* 
other  the  swarthy-oomplexioned  man,  with 
sparse  raven  hair  hanging  about  his  face, 
and  grrizzled  beard  scorched  as  by  the  fires 
of  the  Inferno,  who  paced  the  street  with 
such  majestic  8te]>s,  awing  them  to  speak 
in  whispers  as  they  said :  Gnarda  oolui 
che  va  m  Inferno  e  ne  porta  novelli  de’ 
dannatL” 

The  love  with  which  Dante  was  so  early 
inspired  did  not  lead  him  to  neglect  his 
studies.  Under  Brunetto  Latini  he  went 
through  a  course  of  the  sciences,  while 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  at  onoe  his  tutor  and 
Ills  friend,  cultivated  his  taste,  and  in* 
structed  him  in  the  liberal  arts.  Being 
of  a  naturally  melancholy  disposition,  he 
was  aocustoincd  to  solace  himself  with 
song  and  music,  taking  great  deliglit  in 


I  the  society  of  all  the  celebrated  musicians 
j  who  lived  at  Florence ;  and  forming  an 
j  intimate  friendship  with  Casella,  under 
;  whom  it  is  said  that  he  studied  music. 

;  It  is  not  oert-ain  when  he  became  a  mem* 
.  her  of  the  University  at  Bologna,  but 
i  while  there  it  is  more  thau  probable  that 
,  he  frequented  the  scliool  of  Cimabue,  and 
became  noquaiiitod  with  Giotto,  whom 
ever  afterwards  he  tenderly  lov^.  He 
was  also  careful  in  cultivating  the  whole 
man,  and  to  this  end  perfected  himself  in 
the  art  of  horsemanship,  and  became  ac¬ 
complished  in  all  feats  of  arms. 

There  is  enough  internal  evidence  in 
Dante’s  Ft7a  Ntunm  to  show  that  he  very 
I  early  began  to  give  expression  to  liis  love 
fur  ileatrice,  but  it  was  not  until  he  had 
reached  his  nineteenth  year  that  he  ])uh- 
lished  his  first  sonnet,  and  even  then  his 
modesty  prevented  him  from  announcing 
himself  as  the  author.  It  was,  however, 
recived  so  favorably,  tliat  ho  was  encuur* 
aged  to  write  another,  and  from  that  tunn 
he  continued  to  pour  forth  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  sonnets  and  cauzoui.  Burning  to 
become  not  only  famous  with  bis  pen, 
but  glorious  by  his  sword,  he  took  part 
in  a  battle  waged  by  the  Florcntmc.s 
against  the  Ghibellincs  of  Arezzo,  fighting 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  cavalry,  and 
by  his  prowess  contributing  to  the  victory 
giuncd  by  his  party.  Ue  was  now  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
picriod  wa.s  quickly  approaching  which  was 
destined  to  cast  a  funeral  pull  over  all  the 
bright  dreams  and  the  happiness  of  his 
life.  In  1296  he  fought  against  the  Pisani 
at  Caprona,  and  then  with  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  returned  to  Florence  to  offer  in  the 
('hurch  of  San  Giovanni  the  arms  with 
which  they  had  vanquished  the  enemies 
of  the  republic.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  writing  a  sonnet 
in  praise  of  Beatrice,  tidings  came  to  him 
that  “  it  had  pleased  the  Lord  of  justice 
to  call  to  himself  this  most  lovely  being, 
and  to  place  her  in  his  kingdom  near  that 
blessed  Queen  Mary  whose  name  had 
ever  been  had  in  the  greatest  reverence 
by  this  blessed  Beatrice.”  So  overwhelm¬ 
ed  was  Dante  by  the  terrible  blow,  that 
for  a  long  time  he  refused  all  consolation  ; 
his  whole  aspect  becoming  so  changed 
that  his  most  intimate  friends  founa  it 
difficult  to  reoognize  liim.  “  Nature,”  he 
says,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  but  to 
reflect  the  smiles  of  Beatrice,  was  changed 
uoM'  into  a  barren  and  arid  desert ;”  but 
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after  a  time,  “  when  his  eyes  had  wept  ] 
many  tears,”  and  he  was  so  “  exhausted 
with  sorrow  that  he  wearied  for  some  I 
consolation,”  he  endeavored  to  alleviate  I 
his  jfrief  by  making  his  lost  Beatrice  once  I 
more  the  subject  of  his  verse.  Then  it  I 
was  he  addressed  to  all  the  “  tender  and  j 
sympathizing  souls  her  companions  in  this  I 
life,”  that  touching  and  beautiful  canzone,  | 
In  Mortt  di  Beatrice^  wherein  he  S|)eak8  ! 
of  her  as  having  gone  “  into  highest  j 
heaven,  into  the  kingdom  where  the  angels 
have  peace.”  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  pathetic  ]>assage8  in  this  can- 1 
zone  is  th-at  in  which  says,  that  often  I 
while  meditating  upon  her  death,  herimage  i 
became  so  vividly  present  to  him  that  he  i 
writhed  under  the  intensity  of  his  anguish ;  I 
then  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed :  I 
“  Beatrice,  art  thou  dead  indeed  V”  and 
oven  whilst  calling  upon  her,  received 
comfort  in  the  sense  or  her  spiritual  pre¬ 
sence.  The  anniversary  of  her  death  he  I 
always  devoted  to  meditation  upon  her ;  I 
and  once,  while  thus  engaged,  his  hand  | 
had,  half  unconsciously  to  himself,  traced  1 
the  tigiire  of  an  angel  upon  hiS  tablets. 
What  his  state  was  during  this  terrible 
year  we  further  Icam  from  his  own  lips : 

“  When  my  delight  (mia  diUtta  ho  says)  was  | 
taken  from  me,  I  was  so  overpowered  by  sorrow  | 
that  nothing  and  no  one  could  comfort  me. 
However,  after  some  time  I  began  to  seek  con¬ 
solation  from  the  same  sources  as  those  which  ' 
had  brought  relief  to  others  who  had  been  ! 
atflictod  in  like  manner.  And  as  it  sometimes  i 
happens  tliat  when  a  man  is  looking  for  silver 
he  finds  rold,  owing  doubtless  to  the  guidance 
of  a  Divmo  Provitfcnce,  so  I,  whilst  seeking 
after  consolation,  found  not  only  solace  for  my 
tears,  but  so  many  other  things  besides  in  the 
authors  which  I  studied,  that  after  meditating 
long  upon  them,  I  was  constrained  to  believe 
that  Philosophy,  who  was  tho  mistress  of  all 
these  writers,  was  indeed  a  supreme  and  sub¬ 
lime  science.  Then  I  began  to  picture  her  to 
myself  as  a  lovely  lady,  nor  could  I  imagine 
her  engaged  in  aught  which  wa.s  not  holy  and  ; 
beneficent ;  and  my  sense  of  truth  so  willingly  j 
admired  her,  that  I  could  hardly  tear  myself 
from  the  contemplation  of  her.  After  having 
thus  conceived  her  image  in  my  mind,  I  began  1 
to  frequent  the  places  where  she  most  ti^y  i 
reveals  herself — that  is  to  say,  in  the  schools  of  i 
theology,  and  in  the  debates  of  philosophers —  | 
and  in  a  short  time — it  may  have  been  in  the  | 
course  of  thirty  months — I  began  so  to  delight 
in  her  beauty  that  the  love  of  her  vanquished  ' 
and  destroys  every  other  thought.”  j 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  tlmt  the  lady  who  i 
heuceforth  was  to  reign,  or  rather  to  share  | 
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with  Beatrice  the  empire  of  hia  heart,  and 
often  in  his  imagination  to  bo  indistiii- 
gui.shable  from  her  whom  he  had  lost, 
was  none  other  than  “  the  lovely  anti 
honorable  daughter  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  to  whom  Pythagoras  has  given 
the  name  of  Philosoj^y.” 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Dante 
espoused  Gemma  Donati,  of  whose  house 
Corso  Donati,  the  poet’s  most  inveterate 
enemy,  was  the  head.  It  has  been  appar¬ 
ently  on  very  slight  foundation  that 
Dante’s  biographers  have  maligned  the 
character  of  this  poor  lady.  Certain  it  is 
that  difterencea  did  occur  between  them, 
and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  Dante  and 
his  wife  could  have  felt  but  little  sym- 
])athy  w'ith  each  other.  Great  minds  such 
as  his  ever  dwell  apart  in  an  awful  solitude, 
thrown  back  upon  themselves  and  God  ; 
their  weakness  and  strength,  their  joys 
and  griefs,  alike  unfathomable  by  their 
fellows.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Dante  w'as  not  a  kind  husband,  or 
that  (-remma  was  not  all  that  a  wife  could 
be  to  such  a  man.  She  bore  him  five  sons, 
and  a  daughter  whom  ho  named  after  the 
beloved  Beatrice. 

Allusion  is  often  made  in  the  Vita 
Nuova  to  a  secondo  amore  awakened  in 
Dante’s  heart  while  still  suftering  under 
the  first  anguish  of  his  loss.  This  love 
was  excited  in  his  brea.st  by  his  suddenly 
perceiving  a  lady  gazing  upon  him  with 
pitying  looks  from  a  window,  when  he 
tonciea  that  no  one  could  see  him  indulg¬ 
ing  in  his  grief  The  compassion  express¬ 
ed  in  her  eyes  reminded  him  of  his  lost 
Beatrice,  on  whose  face  he  bad  often  seen 
the  like  gentle  look,  and  by  little  and 
little  he  began  to  take  delight  in  her  pre¬ 
sence,  until  his  heart  bitterly  reproached 
him  for  allowing  himself  to  seek  consola¬ 
tion  from  such  a  source,  and  for  permit¬ 
ting  his  thoughts  to  stray  for  an  instant 
from  Beatrice.  However,  the  feeling  that 
was  thus  kindled  in  his  heart  for  the 
beautiful  Gentuoca  seems  to  have  increas¬ 
ed  in  spite  of  bis  endeavors  to  cxtingoisli 
it,  and  daring  a  long  season  she  was  the 
object  of  his  affection.  One  of  the  most 
graceful  of  his  baMata  is  that  in  which  she 
is  represented  as  speaking  in  her  own  per¬ 
son,  exclaiming  in  joyous  and  triumphant 
strauis : 

“  lo  mi  son  pargoletta  hella  e  nuova 
E  son  vennts  per  mostrarmi  a  vui 
Delle  bellexM  e  loco,  dond’io  fui” , 
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Her  name  also  occurs  in  canto  twenty-four  | 
of  the  Pvrgatorio.  j 

“  Ei  mormorava,  e  non  so  chc  Gentucca  j 

Scntiva  io  la  v’ei  sentia  la  piaga.”  , 

It  has,  moreover,  been  thought  that  it  is  \ 
she  to  whom  Beatrice  alludes  witli  sorrow¬ 
ful  reproach  in  the  thirty-first  canto  of  the 
Purgatorio^  when  she  says : 

“  Non  ti  dovca  gravar  le  penno  in  guiso 
Ad  aspcttar  piu  colpi  o  pargoletta."  \ 

I 

It  was  somewhere  about  his  twenty- 
ninth  year  that  Dante  collected  together 
the  sonnets  and  canzoni  to  which  we  have 
made  such  frequent  reference,  and  insert¬ 
ed  them  in  a  prose  work,  which  he  entit¬ 
led  the  Vita  Isuova,  and  sent  to  Brunetto 
Latini,  with  a  sonnet.  The  Vita  Nuova  ! 
concludes  with  the  mysterious  words  I 
which  by  some  have  been  supposed  to  I 
contain  the  germ  of  the  Gommedia,  though  | 
Signor  Guidici  sees  in  them  only  the  ex-  \ 
pression  of  a  fervent  desire  to  raise  to 
Beatrice  a  monument  worthy  of  her. 

We  are  now  approaching  that  phase  of 
Dante’s  life  when  he  was  constrained  to 
quit  his  peaceful  studies,  and  engage  in  I 
the  affairs  of  the  republic.  The  tame  he  I 
had  already  gained  by  his  learning,  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  holy 
••ind  virtuous  life,  the  high  opinion  which 
had  been  formed  of  his  judgment,  all 
combined  to  fix  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  upon  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  on  no  less  than  fourteen  embas- 1 
sies,  but  respecting  these  matters  we  have  j 
no  certainty.  In  the  year  1300  his  name  I 
occurs  amongst  the  Priors  of  Florence,  j 
as  having  held  the  ofiice  from  the  6th  of  i 
June  until  the  16th  of  August,  and  that  i 
period  ho  ever  afterwards  assigned  as 
the  beginning  of  the  misfortunes  which 
henceforth  relentlessly  pursued  him. 
Just  before  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
priorate,  the  city,  which  had  long  been 
tlistracted  and  tom  to  pieces  by  contend¬ 
ing  fretions,  seemed  about  to  enjoy  a 
period  of  repose.  But  suddenly  the 
flames  of  discord  again  burst  forth,  and 
the  unhappy  Florence  was  once  more 
divided  into  the  two  rival  parties  of  the 
Bianchi  and  the  Neri.  On  this  occasion 
Dante  sided  with  the  Bianchi,  many  of, 
whom  were  subsequently  sent  into  exile. 
One  of  these  exiles,  Guido  Cavalcanti, 
suffering  greatly  from  the  pestilential 
climate  of  Sarzana,  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Florence— «  circumstance  which 


caused  the  citizens  to  tax  Dante  with 
partiality.  Already  hated  and  feared  for 
the  inflexibility  of  his  character,  the  voice 
of  calumny  w’as  no  sooner  raised  than 
every  da^  it  waxed  louder  and  louder. 
The  Nen  had  been  greatly  exasjjerated 
by  his  strenuous  endeavors  to  prevent 
them  from  introducing  Charles  de  Valois 
into  the  city  in  the  character  of  pacifi¬ 
cator,  and  uniting  with  some  among  the 
Bianchi,  who,  while  they  considered 
Dante  a  good  citizen,  were  anxious  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way  as  a  &ctiou8  person, 
they  plotted  to  send  him  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Pope.  Dante,  seeing  tliat  he  had 
been  over-reached  by  his  enemies,  fearing 
that  Florence  would  be  lost  if  he  quitted 
it — uncertain,  also,  whether  his  presence 
might  not  be  required  at  liome,  was  placed 
in  a  position  of  extreme  perplexity.  “  If 
I  go,”  he  exclaimed,  “  who  remains  ;  and 
if  I  stay,  w'ho  goes  ?”  At  last  he  deci<i- 
ed  fo  set  off,  and  had  scarcely  quitted 
Florence  ere  Charles  de  Valois  was  ad¬ 
mitted:  a  reign  of  terror  followed,;  the 
most  honorable  among  the  citizens  were 
betrayed,  and  the  Ghibellines  abandoned 
to  the  fury  of  the  Guelphs.  Dante  did  not 
escape  their  vengeance.  He  received  a 
command  to  present  himself  before  the 
Count  Gabrielli  d’Agubbio,  on  whom 
Charles  had  conferred  the  title  of  Podesti, 
in  order  to  render  to  him  an  account  of 
his  conduct  during  his  priorate,  being 
threatened  with  heavy  penalties  if  he  did 
not  make  his  appearance  within  a  given 
time.  Trembling  with  indignation,  he 
hastily  prepared  to  return  toliis  beloved 
and  ungrateful  Florence,  but  he  had 
scarcely  reached  Siena  before  he  received 
tidings  that  the  iniquitous  sentcnco  had 
been  passed  upon  him  by  which  he  was 
mulcted  in  a  sum  of  eight  thousand  lire, 
failing  the  payment  of  which  his  property 
w^as  to  be  confiscated  and  his  house  des- 
i  troyed.  Separated  thus  from  his  family, 
without  a  roof  to  shelter  his  head  or  bread 
to  eat,  he  united  with  his  fellow-exiles, 
and  in  their  company  made  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  overcome  the  Nori,  who, 
still  thirsting  for  vengeance,  passed  a  new 
sentence  upon  the  exiles,  by  which  Dante 
and  fourteen  others  were  condemned  to 
be  burnt  alive.  Nothing  daunted,  how¬ 
ever,  the  exiles  again  began  to  concoct 
new  schemes  for  returning  to  Florence  ; 
while  Dante,  seeing  th.at  but  too  many 
of  them  were  influenced  by  the  blind 
spirit  of  party,  and  scorning  to  share  in 
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their  intrigne8,  sorrowfully  took  his  leave 
of  them. 

As  time  went  on,  he  passed  from  court 
to  court  of  Italy,  ever  preserving  the 
irnperturlwibility  of  his  character,  and 
meeting  with  dignity  all  the  adverse 
shocks  of  forttine,  whilst  inwardly  feeling 
how  bitter  it  was  to  eat  the  bread  doled 
out  by  another’s  h.and.  Making  his  .ap¬ 
pearance  in  those  “  dens  of  turpitude,”  as 
in  his  Commedia  he  styles  the  courts  of 
Italy,  his  dignified  and  solemn  presence 
must  have  prwluced  something  of  the 
same  kind  of  effect  as  the  apj^arition  so 
finely  described  in  Schiller’s  Macht  des 
(rtmngts : 

“  As  if  into  the  round  of  pleasure, 

All  suddenly  with  giant  stride, 

In  mystic  garb  and  ghostly  measure, 

Some  dark  mysterious  Fate  should  glide, 
ilarth’s  potentates  would  pale  before 
The  stranger  from  the  world  unknown ; 

Wild  jubilee’s  insatiate  roar 
Be  mute,  and  every  nxask  fall  down ; 

.\nd  by  the  Truth  forever  vanquished. 
Falsehood  and  all  her  works  be  banished.” 

Fated  thus  to  dwell  among  such  men 
and  amidst  such  scenes,  Dante  sought 
refuge  in  books,  to  the  study  of  which  he 
betook  himself  with  ever  fresh  ardor.  In 
his  anxiety  to  convince  the  people  by  his 
writings  what  they  had  lost  in  losing  him, 
he  wrote  his  work  entitled  the  Cwivito^ 
which  consists  of  a  commentary  on  four¬ 
teen  of  hi.s  best  canzoui.  Convinced  as 
he  was  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  language,  lie  resolved  to  write  this 
eomraentary  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the 
triumphs  of  which  he  predicted  in  strains 
of  glowing  eloquence.  The  Gonvnto  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  the  first  severe  prose 
w’ork  of  which  the  Italian  language  can 
boast,  and  the  first  which  treats  it  philo¬ 
sophically.  It  is  probable  that  Dante  be¬ 
gan  it  during  the  period  which  elajised 
lietween  the  commencement  of  his  exile 
and  the  election  of  Arrigo,  Count  of 
Luzemburgh,  to  be  King  of  the  Romans 
— period  when  political  affairs  had  taken 
such  a  turn  as  to  revive  in  his  heart  hopes 
of  a  recall  to  Florence.  lie  had  trusted 
that  the  dignity  and  prudence  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  his  having  abstained  from  tak¬ 
ing  any  part  in  the  intrigues  of  the  exiles, 
would  have  recommended  him  to  the 
favorable  opinion  of  the  Florentines;  and 
his  hopes  were  raised  still  higher  when  he 
saw  Arrigo  proceeding  to  the  holy  work 
of  conciliation.  Joy  once  more  entered 


his  soul,  and  forgetting  his  poverty  and 
troubled  life,  he  addressed  a  letter  “  to 
the  princes,  the  tyrants,  the  people,  the 
happy  and  unhappy  of  Italy,”  announcing 
to  them  that  the  d.ay  of  redemption  had 
arrived,  in  words  of  impassioned  elo- 
quence.  In  Arrigo,  Dante  beheld  the 
sjiviour  of  Italy  who  should  free  her  from 
all  tyranny,  and  in  his  advent  he  bids  all 
the  people  of  Italy  to  rejoice : 

“Rejoice,  0  Italy!”  he  cries,  “soon  thou 
shalt  become  the  envy  of  the  world.  For  thy 
spouse,  who  is  the  joy  of  the  people  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation,  the  illustrious  Arrigo,  Csesar 
Augustus,  is  hastening  to  espouse  thoe.  Dry 
then,  O  lovely  one !  thy  tears  ;  put  the  em¬ 
blems  of  thy  sorrow,  fur  he  is  at  hand  who  shall 
deliver  thee.” 

Then  calling  on  Arrigo  to  hasten  speed¬ 
ily  to  Florence,  he  exclaims,  “  Cura  I’in- 
ferma  Firenze  e  I’ltalia  fia  salva ;”  and  re¬ 
bukes  him  for  delaying  so  long  at  the  siege 
of  Rrescia.  But  Arrigo  had  scarcely 
reached  8icna  ere  he  died ;  the  Italian 
horizon  once  more  became  overcast,  and 
Dante  beheld  fresh  disasters  gathering 
over  his  beloved  country. 

AVhilst  Arrigo  had  been  endeavoring  by 
his  arms  to  restore  the  nation,  Dante  had 
been  striving  to  bring  about  the  same  re¬ 
sult  by  his  treatise  De  Monarchia^  in 
which  he  makes  it  his  endeavor  to  prove 
that  the  Empire  is  necessary  to  man,  and 
that  its  authority  is  derived  directly  from 
God,  and  not  from  the  Pope;  whilst 
Church  .and  State  arc  mutually  depend¬ 
ent,  and  have  their  several  duties  to  per¬ 
form  tow'ards  one  another.  Then  he  de¬ 
velops  his  views  as  to  the  system  by  which 
Italy  was  to  become  o/je,  and  concludes 
with  rejoicing  over  the  regeneration  of 
his  country  which  would  thereby  bo  ef¬ 
fected.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  al¬ 
ways  to  turn  awaj^  Ids  eyes  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  ol  Italy — a  slave  and  the 
servant  of  slaves  ;  and  thus  his  soul  was  a 
prey  alternately  to  joy  and  sorrow,  to 
hope  and  despair.  Immediately  after 
Arrigo’s  death  he  repaired  to  Ouido  da 
Polenta  at  Ravenna ;  and  there,  it  is  most 
probable,  he  set  himself  diligently  to  fin-' 
ish  the  great  work  of  his  life — that  for 
which  ail  his  adversities  and  triala,  his 
happy  youth  and  his  bitter  manhood,  had 
been  preparing  him.  Sustained  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  his  task, 
his  soul  found  comparative  peace.  Though 
still  compelled  to  “  eat  the  bread  of  care¬ 
fulness,”  he  had  at  last  learned  the  hard 
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Itissou  to  submit  with  resignation,  il'  not 
with  humility,  to  his  lot.  Thus  time 
passed  ou;  and  when  his  fiftieth  year 
drew  near,  hope,  which  had  so  long  been 
banished  from  his  heart,  returned ;  and  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Ghibelluies  to 
|)ower  he  saw  once  more  a  prospect  of  be¬ 
ing  recalled  to  Florence.  So,  uideed,  he 
might  have  been,  but  under  conditions 
M'hich  he  could  consider  only  in  the  light 
of  an  insult ;  for  he  was  required  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  on  his  arrival  in  the  city  in 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni — the  same 
church  where,  so  miuiy  years  before,  he 
had  appeared  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
citizeni^  to  give  thanks  for  victory  over 
their  enemies — and  there  to  implore  par¬ 
don  m  the  sight  of  all  the  people.  To 
those  who  exhorted  him  to  return,  he 
wrote  in  a  strain  which  did  not  fail  to  re¬ 
animate  the  hatred  of  theGuelphs  towards 
liim,  and  his  exile  was  confirmed.  De¬ 
lved  at  last  of  all  prospect  of  return  to 
Florence,  he  looked  forward  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  poem  as  the  only  means  of 
enlightening  the  Italian  people  with  re¬ 
gard  to  him. 

While  diligently  eng£^ed  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Comniedia  he  found  time  to 
write  a  treatise,  Ddla  Volgare  Eloquema, 
the  title  of  which  sufficiently  cxplmns  it¬ 
self  This,  the  last  of  his  works,  was  pro¬ 
duced  during  his  residence  in  Ravenna. 
The  closing  act  of  hb  life  was  not  more 
fortun.ate  uian  those  which  had  preceded 
it.  Sent  by  hb  host,  Guido  da  Folenta, 
the  nephew  of  that  Francesca  da  Rimini 
to  whom  the  poet  had  already  given  in 
hb  Inferno  so  divine  an  apotheosis,  on  a 
mission  to  V enice,  he  was  unable  to  bring 
the  affiiirs  he  had  been  sent  to  negotiate 
to  a  successful  result ;  and  so  overcome 
was  he  by  tbb  apparent  implacability  of 
fortune,  that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  pro¬ 
found  and  ptunfiil  depression,  and  in  the 
September  of  1321,  on  the  day  of  the  Santa 
Croce,  and  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  hb  age, 
laid  dovm  the  heavy  burden  of  hb  life, 
lie  was  sumptuously  interred  at  the  cost 
of  Guido,  under  whose  roof  ho  had  for  so 
Ibng  found  a  home. 

Iriua,  in  the  full  maturity  of  hb  powers, 
this  great  man  passed  aw  ay,  God  alone 
knows  under  what  angubh  of  soul,  what 
yearning  love  and  sorrow  for  the  country 
which  had  treated  him  so  ungratefully  and 
cruelly.  But  he,  being  dead,  was  des¬ 
tined  yet  to  speak,  and  witli  a  voice  which 
should  resound  throughout  all  ages. 


That  the  appearance  of  the  Gomniedia 
should  have  been  heralded  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  seems  but  appropriate. 
In  quaint  and  simple  language,  Giovanni 
Boccaccio  thus  relates  the  story : 

“A  few  months  after  Dante’s  death,  his  sons 
and  other  of  his  disciples  searched  oftentimes 
among  his  papers,  in  order  to  see  if  they  could 
find  the  conclusion  of  his  great  work,  but  were 
unable  to  discover  the  remaining  cantos.  There¬ 
upon  his  finends  became  almost  an^  that  God 
should  have  seen  fit  to  remove  him  fFom  the 
world  liefore  he  had  accomplished  the  little  that 
remained  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  his  poem 
to  a  conclusion.  After  having  at  last  given  up 
the  search  in  despair,  Jacopo  and  Piero,  the  sons 
of  Dante,  who  were  both  of  them  poets,  were 
just  lieginning  to  entertain  the  intention  of  fin¬ 
ishing  their  father’s  work,  in  m  far  as  it  migtit  be 
in  their  power  to  do  so,  when  Japoco,  who  was 
much  more  anxious  and  earnest  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  than  his  brother,  had  a  wonderful  vision, 
which  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  presumptuous 
idea  he  had  indul^d,  but  revealtsl  to  him  where 
tlie  remaining  thirteen  cantos  were  concealed. 
A  worthy  man,  whose  name  was  Piero  Giardino, 
and  who  for  a  long  time  previously  had  been 
one  of  Dante’s  most  ardent  discijtles,  relates 
that  in  the  eighth  month  after  the  day  of  his 
master's  death,  Jacopo  went  to  his  house  one 
night  at  the  hour  which  we  call  mattutino,  and 
told  him  that  that  very  night,  a  little  before  the 
above-mentioned  hour,  Dante,  hb  father,  had 
appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  clothed  in  glbten- 
ing  raiment,  white  as  snow,  hb  face  shining 
with  imaccustomed  and  glorious  light ;  and  that 
on  hb  asking  him  whether  he  stilt  lived,  it  had 
seemed  to  him  that  he  liad  replied  yes,  but  with 
the  true  life,  not  with  ours.  That  moreover,  it 
liad  seemed  to  him  that  he  bad  inquired  whether 
he  had  finished  his  work  before  passing  away 
to  the  true  life,  and  if  so,  where  the  cantos  which 
were  wanting,  and  which  they  had  so  long  sought 
for  in  vain,  might  be  found.  To  which  ques¬ 
tions  it  had  seemed  to  him  tliat  ho  hoard  his 
fotlier's  voice  a  second  time  in  reply,  and  that 
his  answer  was:  'Yes,  I  it'd!  furnish  them.’ 
And  then  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
taken  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the 
chamber  where  it  had  been  hb  wont  to  sleep 
when  he  lived  in  this  life;  and  tliat  taking 
out  a  panel  in  the  wall,  he  had  said :  ‘  It  is  here 
— that  which  you  have  been  sc-arching  for  so 
diligently.’  And  having  said  these  words,  it 
had  seemcil  to  him  that  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  both  Dante  and  sleep  bad  departed  1 
from  him.  That  these  things  having  happene<l 
he  had  felt  as  if  he  could  not  help  immediately 
coming  to  Piero  to  tell  him  of  them,  and  to  ask 
j  him  to  go  with  him  to  seek  the  pbee  which  had 
I  been  revealed  to  him,  and  which  he  well  re- 
I  membered,  and  then  they  should  see  whether  it 
I  was  a  true  spirit  or  a  lying  vision  which  bad 
I  appeared  to  him.  On  which,  the  night  having 
1  uot  yet  passed,  Piero  arose,  and  they  went  to- 
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pcthcr  to  the  house  in  which  Dante  had  live<l 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  haring  roused 
iiim  who  Ured  there,  and  being  received  into 
the  dwelling,  they  went  to  the  place  which  had 
l>cen  pointed  out  to  Jacopo,  and  there  they 
found  a  picco  of  tapestry  nailed  against  the 
wall,  and  gently  raising  it  they  saw  in  the  wall  a 
window  which  until  tlien  had  never  been  seen 
hy  any  of  them,  neither  had  they  ever  known 
that  ^erc  was  one  in  that  place;  and  there 
they  found  some  manuscripts,  all  of  which, 
owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  place  in  which 
thiy  lay,  were  covered  with  mould,  and  would 
have  become  illegible  had>  they  remained  there 
much  longer.  ..Wl  clearing  away  the  mould 
which  clung  to  the  paper,  they  found  that  it 
containe<l  the  thirteen  cantos  they  had  so  long 
I>cen  seeking  for  in  vain.” 

Of  coarse  it  was  said  by  those  who  de- 
nie<l  the  troth  of  Jacopo’s  vision,  that  it 
was  a  mere  invention,  intende<l  to  have 
the  effect  of  paving  weight  to  the  words  of 
the  Commedfa,  and  forcing  the  people  to 
listen  to  them,  as  to  one  speaking  with  di¬ 
vine  authority.  If  indeed  any  such  idea 
liad  been  entertained  by  Dante  or  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  the  effect  it  had  been  their  desire 
to  prodnee  mnst  have  more  than  e<jualed 
their  expectations.  Scarcely  fifty  years 
had  elapsed  after  Dante  had  passed  to  the 
“  true  life,”  ere  the  very  same  Guelphic 
]>arty  which  h.ad  exiled  him  from  Flo¬ 
rence,  deprived  him  of  his  property,  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  decreed 
that  his  poem  should  be  publicly  read  in 
all  the  chnrches,  and  commented  upon  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  IViblc.  IIis  por- 
tr.ait,  the  work  of  Domenico  di  Michelino, 
a  disciple  of  Angelico  <la  Fiesole,  had  a 
place  .assigned  to  it  forever  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  his  beloved  Florence  ;  throughout 
Italy  the  poem  was  read  as  a  devotional 
exercise  on  holy-days  ;  and  the  simple  title 
of  Commedin^the  only  one  given  to  it  by 
Dante,  received  the  addition  of  DMna, 
No  sooner  had  it  ajuieared  than  a  crowd  of 
eommeutiitors  were  at  work  upon  it,  set¬ 
tling  on  its  p.agos  as  did  the  plague  of  locusts 
on  the  plains  of  Egypt.  It  was  treated  as 
tliongh  it  had  been  a  second  Apocalypse  ; 
all  sorts  of  different  meanings  were  at¬ 
tached  to  it ;  even  the  most  obvious  allu¬ 
sions  to  cotemporary  events  were  imagined 
to  contain  some  secondary  and  mysterious 
signification  ;  and  thus  counsel  was  dark¬ 
ened  by  words  witho«it  knowledge.  Even 
the  most  intim.ate  friends  and  disciples  of 
Dante  gave  it  ont  that  the  poem  was 
above  human  comprehension,  and  that 
the  author  intendea  that  so  it  should  he. 


Meanwhile,  all  who  had  any  pretensions 
to  intelligence  studied  it  assidnonsly,  and 
he  who  had  not  read  it  'wa.s  accounted  a 
man  of  no  understanding,  Hmmo  nenza 
ragione  e  bestiale.  How  is  it,  then,  it  will 
he  asked,  that  notwithst.anding  the  deep 
and  wonderftil  impression  produced  hy 
Dante’s  work,  notwithstanding  its  popu¬ 
larity  and  the  triumph  which  it  achieved 
throughout  It.alv,  none  of  the  results  fol¬ 
lowed  which  it  nad  been  the  aim  of  the 
poet  to  bring  .about  ?  Signor  Giudici  re¬ 
plies  to  the  inquiry  hy  reminding  us  that 
almost  immediatcljr  after  Dante’s  death 
the  Guelphic  principle  struck  root  deeper 
than  ever  amongst  the  Italian  |>eople. 
And  though  the  idea  contained  in  the 
poem  could  not  hut  enlighten  the  minds 
of  the  (Thibellines,  still  the  effect  was  but 
.as  that  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  only 
serves  to  render  more  palpable  the  dark¬ 
ness  which  for  one  moment  it  illumes. 
While,  however,  the  poem  was  sterile  .as 
to  its  effects,  the  extraordinary  genius  of 
the  poet  conquered  the  course  of  events, 
and  rendered  him  the  favorite  author  of 
both  Guelphs  .and  Ghibellines,  and  the 
pride  of  the  whole  nation  ;  hut  the  wor¬ 
ship  which  was  paid  him  slackened  when 
It.aly  fell  into  the  profound  stupor  which 
not  only  deprived  her  of  her  glorious 
dreams  hut  almost  extinguished  her  life. 
Then  it  was  that,  all  ]X)litical  studies  being 
interdicted,  the  Dknna  Commedia  was 
studied  merely  for  its  rhetoric  and  its 
grammatic.al  elegancies,  and  as  a  subject 
of  debate  for  a  circle  of  savants.  But 
hardly  had  the  nation  again  begun  to  give 
signs  of  life,  when  the  poet  was  once 
more  regarded  as  the  regenerator  of  the 
Italian  people.  Perhaps,  says  Signor 
Giudici,  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  unless 
hope  deceives  me,  when  the  great  idea 
contained  in  this  poem  will  he  the  means 
of  restoring  It.aly,  and  here,  in  Florence, 
in  this  beautifiil  city,  a  gratefiil  people 
will  raise  to  him  a  temple  to  which,  from 
every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  his  worship¬ 
ers  will  flock  to  offer  vows  to  their  re¬ 
generator. 

Into  Signor  Giudici’s  commentary  upon 
the  Commedia  we  have  not  space  to  enter 
at  any  great  length.  The  principle  he 
has  followed  is  to  read  it  hy  the  light  of 
Dante’s  life,  hy  the  history  of  the  times, 
and  the  love  which  the  poet  bore  towards 
his  country.  All  fanciful  explanations  he 
puts  on  one  side,  and  where  the  primary 
signification  is  plain,  does  not  seek  to  give 
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it  another  and  a  mysterious  meaning. 
Throughout  his  comments  he  ever  seeks 
to  bear  in  mind  Dante’s  explanation  of  the 
subject  and  plan,  as  given  in  his  letter  to 
Can  Grande.  Keeping  this  clue  firmly  in 
his  hand,  he  proceeds  through  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  the  poem.  His  theory  is,  that  the 
Dante  of  the  Commedia  typifies  humanity 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  believ¬ 
ing  in  the  revelation,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  Christ.  Looking  at  the  poem 
from  another  point  of  view,  he  considers 
that  Dante  is  intended  to  be  the  symbol 
of  the  Italian  race,  which  has  stravedfrom  i 
the  right  path,  and  is  wandering  in  a  | 
wood  of  barbarism— or,  in  other  words,  of  | 
a  corrupt  democracy — whence  it  is  at-  i 
tempting  to  free  itself,  and  to  attain  to  a  I 
state  of  rest  and  peace,  by  means  of  two  | 
guides — Virgil,  who  represents  human  i 
reason;  and  Beatrice,  who  typifies  Di- j 
vine  revelation,  and  by  whom  it  is  at  la.st  \ 
awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  its  true  con¬ 
dition,  and  of  the  remeily  whereby  it  may 
beedme  regenerate.  Moreover,  the  poem 
contains  a  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  j 
through  w'hich  the  Church  had  ^lassed,  and  j 
the  state  to  which  she  had  been  reduced  j 
by  the  machinations  of  wicked  men.  Af-  { 
ter  having  dwelt  upon  her  miseries  and  i 
sin,  the  poet,  bursting  forth  in  inspired 
strmns,  announces  the  advent  of  a  ^Messiah 
who  shall  destroy  all  her  enemies,  make 
her  blush  over  her  degradation,  raise  her 
from  her  servitude,  purify  her  by  peni¬ 
tence,  and  restore  her  again  to  her  Lord. 
Such  then,  in  Signor  Giudici’s  opinion,  is 
the  scope  of  Dante’s  poem  —  such  the  | 
mission  with  which  he  had  been  charged 
by  the  Apostle  in  those  solemn  words : 

“  E  tu  figliuol,  cher  per  lo  mortal  pondo 
Ancor  giu  tomerai,  apri  la  bocca, 

E  non  asconder  quel  ch’io  non  ascondo.” 

But  there  are  yet  other  meanings  con¬ 
tained  in  this  wonderful  poem.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  times  incarnated — the  learn¬ 
ing,  the  philosophy  of  ages  united  in  one 
divine  song  of  sublimest  harmony.  In  it 
we  see  the  progress  of  the  world  up  4,0 
the  period  at  which  it  was  written.  With 
his  eagle  eye,  and  through  the  divine  in¬ 
tuition  of  genius,  Dante  pierced  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  “  open  secret  ”  which  was  hid¬ 
den  from  all  around  him.  He  fixed  his 
gaze  on  but  one  thing,  indeed — the  con¬ 
test  between  good  and  evil ;  but  that  one 
thing  comprehends  all  others.  In  the  ec- 
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clcsiastical  idea  he  saw  that  the  germ  of 
all  good  and  evil  lies ;  on  it  depends  the 
fete  of  Christianity.  In  the  imperial  and 
Papal  power  he  behold  two  active  princi¬ 
ples  ;  in  the  democratic,  a  passive  princi¬ 
ple,  which,  being  without  a  full  and  exact 
consciousness  of  its  own  n.ature  and  du¬ 
ties,  is  always  in  a  jmsition  to  receive  an 
impulse  from  whichever  side  is  strongest ; 
and  therefore  it  becomes  by  turns  tlio  in¬ 
strument  and  the  victim  of  evil.  And  as 
the  religious  element  is  stronger  than 
either  of  the  other  for  good  or  for  evil, 
Dante  was  led  to  conclude  that  if  it  could 
be  purified,  jMjace  w'ould  be  restored  to 
Italy,  and  the  people  jdaced  in  the  right 
way  to  be,x)me  once  more  a  nation. 

As  regards  the  form  which  Dante  gave 
to  his  j[)oem,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  he 
chose  It  as  being  in  accordance  witli  the 
Italian  mind  ;  a  form  which  had  become 
sanctified  in  a  certain  degree  on  account 
of  its  being  so  frequently  used  by  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Churci).  During  the  poet’s 
lifetime  the  Florentines  had  assisted  at  a 
representation  of  the  Itiftrno,  the  Purya- 
torio,  and  the  ParadUo;  thus,  Dante  not 
only  selected  the  form  as  the  one  most  in 
harmony  wdth  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but 
he  chose  the  subject  from  materials  which 
lay  close  at  hand ;  and  it  being  just  at 
that  period  that  hosts  of  pilgrims  were 
flocking  to  Rome  for  the  jubilee,  Dante  in 
like  manner  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
unseen  world,  in  order  to  make  known  to 
men  the  past,  present,  and  future  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  human  race. 

After  having  explained  his  views  as  to 
the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  whole  poem, 
Signor  Giudici  gives  us  some  admirable 
observations  on  its  several  portions,  and 
we  greatly  regret  that  we  have  not  space 
for  an  example  of  his  criticism. 

We  have  now  ftilfilled  our  promise,  and 
carried  our  readers  to  the  era  at  which 
the  Italian  language  received  its  full  de¬ 
velopment.  Henceforth  a  crowd  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  names  arise  to  illustrate  its 
literature,  names  which  are  too  familiar  to 
render  it  necessary  that  we  should  recount 
them  here.  But  before  taking  leave  of 
our  subject  altogether,  we  would  once 
again  cast  a  glance  upon  Dante’s  birth¬ 
place,  and  on  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  of  late  by  its  citizens  to  do  him 
honor.  Even  in  the  time  of  Boccaccio, 
great  had  been  the  desire  of  the  Floren¬ 
tines  to  have  the  remains  of  Dante  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Florence,  and  in  the  time  of  Leo 
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X.  they  repeated  the  request ;  whilst  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope 
in  which  he  besought  him  to  permit  him 
to  raise  a  monument  worthy  of  the  Divine 
Poet  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  Put  it 
seemed  good  to  his  Holiness  that  Dante 
should  ever  rest  on  Ravenna,  that  city  al¬ 
ready  so  rich  in  the  relics  of  martyrs,  and 
the  sepulcher  of  so  iniuiy  emperors  and  j 
illustrious  men.  Once  more,  after  the 
l.a|)se  of  so  many  years,  the  citizens  of 
Florence  have  been  busying  themselves  to 
do  honor  to  him  who  is  the  glory  of  their 
nation,  not  only  by  raising  a  monument 
to  his  memory,  but  by  reestablishing  the 
chair  founded  for  the  study  of  his  poem. 
Looking  forward  to  the  results  which  an 
enlightened  study  of  the  Comtuedia  may 
produce,  Signor  Giudiei  says : 


tics  of  some  deed  of  p-eatness ;  here,  in  this  i 
city,  the  center  of  letters  throughout  die  Penin-  j 
sula ;  where  from  tlie  most  remote  regions  of  j 
the  world,  thousands  of  strangers  have  congre¬ 
gated  to  admire  her  magnificence  and  beauty — 
tlie  institution  of  a  school  where  a  knowledge 
of  the  times  in  which  the  poet  lived,  illustrated 
by  his  poem,  would  be  dispensed,  would  Ims  an 
event  which  would  form  an  era  in  the  annals  of 
the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be 


only  equaled  by  the  triumph  won  by  science 
in  me  creation  of  a  chair  to  the  illustnouS  Qal- 
ileo.” 

Tlie  feelings  of  love  and  reverence  for 
Dante  which  still  exist  in  the  breast  of 
some  of  his  countrymen,  liave  never  found, 
however,  more  noble  and  fitting  expres¬ 
sion  than  in  the  verses  written  by  Giacomo 
Leopardi — on  whose  lips,  it  has  been  said, 
have  died  the  accents  of  Dante — when  it 
was  contemplated  to  raise  the  monument 
to  which  wo  have  referred.  With  Leo¬ 
pardi  closes  an  epoch  glorious  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  Italian  literature :  and  with  his 
name.  Signor  Giudiei  concludes  his  histo¬ 
ry.  In  his  last  lecture  the  author  tells  us 
'  why  he  has  not  brought  doum  his  work 
I  to  the  period  in  which  wo  live,  and  gives 
a  rimmi  of  the  opinions  he  has  endeavored 
to  advocate.  Whilst  mourning  over  the 
wretched  state  in  which  his  country  has 
lM‘en  so  long  plunged,  he  expresses  his 
hope  and  belief  that  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  please  (vod  again  to  bid  Italy 
arise.  Then  art,  regenerated  with  her, 
will  once  more  spread  her  wings,  aiul 
taking  a  higher  flight  than  she  has  ever 
done  before,  will  build  up  glorious  monu¬ 
ments  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing,  any 
that  were  raised  in  days  gone  by. 


Roman  Wealth. — ^The  wealth  of  the 
Romans  was  immense,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  some  historical  incidents.  When 
Ciesar  was  killed  on  the  Ides  of  March 
Anthony  owed  £320,000,  which  he  paid 
before  the  Kalends  of  Ajiril  out  of  the 
public  money,  and  squandered  (according 
to  Adams)  more  than  £5,600,000.  Caesar 
himself,  before  he  set  out  for  Spmn,  was  in 
debt  to  the  extent  of  £2,018,000.  Lentu- 
lus  possessed  £3,229,166.  Claudius,  a 
freedman,  saved  £2,600,000.  Augustus 
obtained  from  the  testamentary  disposi¬ 
tions  of  his  friends  (some  people  tci// leave 
their  fortunes  to  their  sovereigns)  no  less 
than  £32,291,666  sterling.  Tiberius  left 
at  his  death  the  enormous  sum  of 
£21,796,875,  wliich  Caligula  is  said  to 
have  squandered  in  a  single  year.  Ves¬ 
pasian  estimated  at  his  accession  that  the 
money  which  the  maintenance  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  required  was  £362,916,000. 


Up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  wealth 
of  the  world  appeared  to  flow  into  the 
treasuries  of  Rome,  when  the  production 
of  gold  from  the  Roman  mines  in  Illyria 
and  Spain  suddenly  ceased,  and  for  a  long 
period  the  world  received  no  new  acces¬ 
sion  of  metallic  wealth.  Jacob,  in  his 
“  History  of  the  Precious  Metals,”  has 
computed  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  Roman  Empire  for  several  years, 
and  shows  the  rate  of  diminution  to  which 
the  enormous  wealth  of  the  Augustan 
period  was  subject.  The  highest  amounts 
are  as  follows : 

A.D.  Amoant. 

14 . £358,000,000 

60  .  822,200,000 

122  .  269,182,000 

194  209,937,420 

266  .  163,749,304 

410  107,435,924 

The  decline  had  reached,  in  the  year 
806,  to  the  sum  of  £33,674,256. 
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MANY  THOUGHTS  ON  MANY  THINGS.* 


Mabriagk  Las  in  it  Icm  of  beauty,  but 
more  of  safety,  than  the  single  life ;  it 
hath  not  more  case,  but  loss  danger ;  it  is 
more  merry  and  more  sad ;  it  is  fuller  of 
sorrows  and  fuller  of  joys ;  it  lies  under 
more  burdens,  but  is  suppoited  by  all  the 
strengths  of  love  and  charity ;  and  those 
burdens  are  delightful.  Marriage  is  the 
mother  of  the  world,  and  preserves  king¬ 
doms,  and  fills  cities  and  churches,  and 
heaven  itself.  Celibacy,  like  the  fly  in 
the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  perpetual 
sweetness,  but  sits  alone,  and  is  confined 
and  dies  in  singularity ;  but  marriage, 
like  the  useful  bee,  builds  a  house,  and 
gathers  sweetness  from  every  flower,  and 
labors  and  unites  into  societies  and  re¬ 
publics,  and  sends  out  colonies,  and  feeds 
the  world  with  delicacies,  and  obeys  their 
king,  and  keeps  order,  and  exercises  many 
virtues,  and  promotes  the  interest  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  is  that  state  of  good  to  which 
(vod  hath  designed  the  present  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 

The  marriage-life  is  always  an  insi^d^ 
.1  vexatious^  or  a  happy  condition,  ^le 
first  is,  when  two  people  of  no  genius  or 
taste  for  themselves  meet  together,  upon 
such  a  settlement  as  has  been  thought 
reasonable  by  parents  and  conveyancers, 
from  an  exact  valuation  of  the  land  and 
<‘ash  of  both  'parties.  In  this  case  the 
young  lady’s  person  is  no  more  regarded 
than  the  house  and  imjH'ovcincnts  in 
purchase  of  an  estate ;  but  she  goes  with 
her  fortune,  rather  than  her  fortune  with 
her.  These  make  up  the  crowd  or  vul¬ 
gar  of  the  rich,  and  fill  up  the  lumber  of  the 
human  race,  without  beneficence  towards 
those  below  them,  or  respect  towards  those 
above  them. 

The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a  con¬ 
junction  of  two  people  of  quick  taste  and 
resentment,  put  together  for  reasons  well 

*  Many  Thoughis  on  Many  Things :  being  a  Trea¬ 
sury  of  Reference^  coneisUng  of  Sdections  from  the 
Writings  of  the  Known  Oreata^the  Great  Unknown. 
('x>mpiled  and  Analytically  Arranged  by  Henry 
i^iithgate.  4to,  656  pp.  London:  George  Rout- 
ledge  k  Co. 


known  to  their  friends,  in  which  especial 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  (wluit  they  think 
the  chief  of  evils)  poverty,  and  insure  to 
them  riches,  tvith  every  evil  besides. 
These  good  people  live  in  a  constant  con¬ 
straint  before  company,  and  too  great 
familiarity  alone.  When  they  are  W'ithin 
observation,  they  fret  at  each  other’s  car¬ 
riage  and  behavior ;  when  alone,  they 
revile  each  other’s  person  and  conduct. 
In  company,  they  are  in  purgatory ;  when 
only  together,  in  a  hell. 

The  hafpy  marriage  is,  where  two 
persons  meet  and  voluntarily  make  choice 
of  each  other,  without  principally  regard¬ 
ing  or  neglecting  the  circumstances  of 
fortune  or  beauty.  These  may  still  love 
in  spite  of  adversity  or  sickness :  the  for¬ 
mer  we  may,  in  some  measure,  defend 
ourselves  from ;  the  other  is  the  portion 
of  our  very  make. 

There  is  no  one  thing  more  lovely  in 
this  life,  more  full  of  the  divine  courage, 
than  when  a  young  maiden,  from  her  p:ist 
life,  from  her  happy  childhood,  when  she 
rambled  over  every  field  and  muir  around 
her  home ;  when  a  mother  anticipated 
her  wants  and  soothed  her  little  cares, 
when  brothers  and  sisters  grew,  from 
merry  playmates,  to  loving,  trustful 
friends;  from  Christmas  gatherings  and 
romps,  the  summer  festivals  in  bow'er  or 
Mrden  ;  from  the  rooms  sanctified  by  the 
death  of  relatives ;  from  the  secure  back¬ 
grounds  of  her  childhood,  and  girlhood, 
and  maidenhood,  looks  out  into  the  dark 
and  unilluminated  future  away  from  all 
that,  and  vet,  unterrified,  undaunted, 
leans  her  mr  check  upon  her  lover’s 
breast,  and  whispers :  “  Dear  heart !  I  can 
not  see,  but  I  believe.  The  past  was 
beautiful,  but  the  future  I  can  trust — 
with  t/teel^'* 

When  a  young  wife  leaves  th'o  society 
of  her  own  kindred,  and  goes  to  reside 
among  those  of  her  husband,  she  passes 
under  a  new  set  of  influences,  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  to  her  character  and 
wishes.  If  she  finds  their  sentiments  har¬ 
monious  with  her  own,  and  if  both  are 
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elevated  and  refined,  then  the  union  is  I 
the  augmented  flow  of  a  bright  and 
tran(juil  stream.  More  happy  still  for 
her,  if  superior  worth  or  social  standing 
on  their  part  affords  a  welcome  influence 
to  light  her  to  their  level.  But  often  she 
becomes  allied  to  those  whose  views  and  | 
ways  are  quite  diverse  from  hers.  The 
t  wo  families,  or  races,  have  been  trained 
on  different  systems,  trained  to  different 
habits,  prejudices,  and  aims.  Then,  sup- 
i>osing  their  standard  to  bo  inferior  to 
iiers,  it  will  usually  and  almost  necessa¬ 
rily  happen,  either  that  she  will  elevate 
them  or  they  will  depress  her. 

TUIS  GIFT  OF  TONGUKS.  | 

There  is  no  art  or  science  that  is  too 
difficult  for  industry  to  attain  to ;  it  is  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  makes  a  man  under¬ 
stood  and  valued  in  all  countries,  and  by 
all  nations.  It  is  the  phiJosopherVi  stone, 
that  turns  all  metals,  and  even  stones, 
into  gold,  and  suffers  no  want  to  break 
into  its  dwelling.  It  is  the  north-west 
]iassage,  that  brings  the  merchant’s  ships  | 
as  soon  to  him  as  ho  can  desire.  In  a  | 
word,  it  conquers  all  enemies,  and  makes  i 
fortime  itself  pay  contribution. 

I 

OmOlX  OF  PKXNY  POSTAGE.  j 

A  traveler,  sauntering  through  the ! 
T.ake  districts  of  England  some  years  ago,  [ 
arrived  at  a  small  public-house  just  as  the 
postman  stopped  to  deliver  a  letter.  A  ! 
young  girl  came  out  to  receive  it ;  she  | 
took  it  in  her  hand,  turned  it  over  and  ■ 
over,  and  asked  the  charge:  it  was  a! 
large  sum — no  less  than  a  shilling.  Sigh¬ 
ing  heavily,  she  obsera'od  that  it  came 
from  her  brother,  but  that  she  was  too 
poor  to  take  it  in,  and  she  returned  it  to  ^ 
the  postman  accordingly.  The  traveler! 
was  a  man  of  kindness  as  well  as  of  obser- ! 
vation ;  he  offered  to  pay  the  postage ' 
himself,  and,  in  spite  of  more  reluctance  * 
on  the  girl’s  part  than  he  could  well  nn- ! 
derstand,  he  did  pay  it,  and  gave  her  the 
letter.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
postman’s  back  turned,  than  she  confessed 


that  the  proceeding  had  been  concerted 
between  her  brother  and  herself;  that 
the  letter  was  empty ;  that  certain  signs 
on  the  direction  conveyed  all  that  she 
wanted  to  know ;  and  that,  as  they  could 
neither  of  them  afford  to  pay  postage, 
they  had  devised  this  method  of  franking 
the  intelligence  desired.  The  traveler 
pursued  his  jouniey,  and  as  he  plodded 
over  the  Cumberland  Fells,  he  mused 
upon  the  badness  of  a  system  which 
drove  people  to  such  straits  for  means  of 
correspomlence,  and  defeated  its  own 
objects  all  the  time.  With  most  men 
such  musings  would  have  ended  before 
the  close  of  the  hour;  but  this  man’s 
name  was  Howland  Hill ;  and  it  was  from 
this  incident,  and  these  reflections,  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  penny-postage  was 
derived. 

THE  AMEIUCAN  MEECIIANT. 

The  American  merchant  is  a  type  of 
a  restless,  adventurous,  onward-going  race 
of  people.  He  sends  his  merchandise  all 
over  the  earth ;  stocks  every  market ; 
makes  wants,  that  he  may  supply  them ; 
covers  the  New-Zoalandcr  with  southern 
cotton  woven  in  northern  looms ;  builds 
blocks  of  stores  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
swaps  with  the  Feojee  cannibal ;  sends 
the  whale-ship  among  the  icebergs  of  the 
poles,  or  to  wander  in  solitary  seas,  till 
the  log-book  tells  the  tedious  sameness  of 
years,  and  boys  become  men  ;  gives  the 
ice  of  the  Northern  winter  to  the  torrid 
zone ;  piles  up  Fresh  Pond  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hooghly ;  gladdens  the  sunny  sa¬ 
vannahs  of  the  dreamy  South,  and  makes 
life  tolerable  in  the  bungalow  of  an  India 
jungle.  The  lakes  of  New-England  awake 
to  Rfe  by  the  rivers  of  the  sultry  East, 
and  the  antipodes  of  the  earth  come  in 
contact  at  this  “  meeting  of  the  waters.” 
The  white  canvas  of  the  American  ship 
glances  in  every  nook  of  eveiy  ocean. 
Scarcely  has  the  slightest  intimation  come 
of  some  unknown,  obscure  comer  of  a  re¬ 
mote  sea,  when  the  captain  is  consulting 
his  charts,  in  ftill  career  for  the  terra  in¬ 
cognita. 
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RECENT  HISTORICAL  REVELATIONS. 


History,  of  all  the  productions  of  the  i 
intellect,  is  that  which  presents  the  most 
varied  forms.  Independently  of  the  phi¬ 
losophies  of  history,  whose  object  is  to  j 
lead  the  reader  to  some  arbitrary  conclu-  j 
sion,  we  have  chronicles,  memoirs,  narra¬ 
tives  of  battles,  and  the  lives  of  kings,  in  ! 
which  the  personality  of  the  narrator  is 
more  or  less  apparent.  Then  comes  that 
numerous  class  of  historians,  whose  long 
practical  knowledge  of  men  and  human 
affairs  induces  them,  irresistibly,  to  refer 
the  effects  to  the  causes,  in  connecting 
human  events  with  the  motives  which  ex¬ 
plain  them,  and  the  consequences  that 
have  ensued.  Those  historians,  therefore, 
become  judges  upon  the  events  which 
they  relate ;  and,  although  they  place 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  presence  of  the 
public  and  of  posterity,  they  inevitably 
invest  their  productions  with  a  portion 
of  their  convictions,  of  their  sympatliics 
and  antipathies — often  of  their  passioms. 
Hence  the  incredulity  sometimes  pro- 
fesseil  about  the  reality  and  efficiency  of 
history.  We  conceive  this  incredulity  to 
be  only  admissible  and  justifiable  with 
reference  to  the  details  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  superficial  student,  are  the  whole 
of  history.  But  the  preeminent,  vital 
traits  of  nations,  namely,  the  laws,  litera¬ 
ture,  institutions,  the  economical  state  of 
societies,  or  those  changes  which  affect 
the  augmentation  and  distribution  of 
wealth  and  jiroperty,  all  are  glaring,  irre¬ 
fragable  facts  which  baffle  the  arguments 
of  skeptics  and  opponents.  It  may  bo  ob¬ 
served,  that  such  are  more  especially  the 
domains  of  the  generalizing  historian. 
Such  generalizations,  however,  offer  alone  a 
rich  field  for  moral,  political,  and  social 
studies. 

With  reference  to  the  details  of  history, 
although  they  certainly  must  be  accepted 
with  great  caution — seldom,  if  ever,  to  be 
credited,  if  received  from  one  channel 
only — accuracy,  nevertheless,  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  if  not  by  the  generality  of  compil¬ 
ers,  assuredly  by  the  honest  investigator, 


whose  diligent  researches  will  enable  him 
to  discern  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  secta¬ 
rian,  political,  and  egotistical  clouds  by 
M’hich  it  may  be  enveloped.  With  these 
conditions,  history  becomes  in  reality  what 
Schiller  calls  it  —  “  The  Tribunal  of  the 
World.”  It  may  then  be  considered  as 
the  great  earthly  judge,  generally,  and 
i  often  invisibly,  reprobating  the  iniquities 
:  of  the  past,  and  regulating  the  inove- 
t  ments  oi  the  human  mind  and  of  societies. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a 
strict  accuracy  of  details,  in  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  parties  and  fimtions  —  in  the  mo- 
'  tives  of  men  —  in  many  of  the  secret 
1  springs  that  have  led  to  revolutions,  trans- 
1  formations,  and  calamitous  events  —  his- 
I  tory  can  not  be  divested  of  its  dignity. 

I  It  is  the  study  of  the  advance  of  princi¬ 
ples,  affections,  and  intellectual  powers ; 
j  it  marks  out  the  mode  in  which  individuals 
and  nations  shall  unfold  themselves,  8<» 
j  that  they  may  grow  up  what  God  designs 
them  to  be. 

The  paramount  usefulness  of  histor} , 
with  all  its  ramifications,  has,  of  late  yoar.s, 
been  generally  admitted ;  and  the  deplor¬ 
able  deficiency  or  total  absence  of  histori¬ 
cal  studios  in  British  education  is  awaken¬ 
ing  the  promoters  of  education  and 
enlightenment  to  a  sense  of  the  existence 
of  a  chasm.  Goethe  says  somewhere,  that 
to  write  is  an  abuse  of  words  —  that  the 
impression  of  a  solitary  reading  replaces 
but  sadly  the  vivid  energy  of  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  —  that  it  is  by  his  personality  that 
man  exercises  an  action  upon  man,  whilst 
thus,  at  the  same  time,  the  impressions 
are  the  strongest  and  the  purest.  Goethe’s 
idea  is  the  clearest  expression  of  tuition 
rightly  understood ;  and  in  history  espe¬ 
cially  the  professorial  duties  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages  can  not  find  an  equivalent  by  mere 
reading,  the  latter  being  more  especially 
an  auxiliary  to  the  former  by  judicious 
references.  The  conscientious  professor 
of  history,  after  seeking  for  truth  in  all 
parties  and  sects — after  weighing  testimo¬ 
nies —  after  having  pondered  documents 
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and  the  labors  of  others,  the  whole  being  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  had  been 
subject  to  a  rigid  method  —  relates,  in  a  obscure  or  misrepresented  have  received 
few  hours  the  resume  of  labors  of  whole  a  new  and  purer  light.  The  correspond- 
months ;  and,  moreover,  the  personal  in-  dence  of  Granvelle,  the  letters  oi  the 
flucnce  mentioned  by  Goethe — the  human  |  French  and  Venetian  ambassadors  in  the 
sympathy  along  with  the  vividness  of  the  |  East,  published  by  Charriere,  explain  the 
narrative  —  convey,  in  a  facile  and  im-  j  Eastern  affairs  during  that  period.  With 
pressive  manner,  a  mass  of  accurate  know-  j  the  correspondence  of  Charles  V.,  edited 
ledge,  abundant  sources  of  meditations  ,  by  Lanz,  and  the  publications  of  Gachard ; 
and  generous  emotions,  unattainable  I  with  the  ordinances  of  this  Emperor,  the 
otherwise.  j  trials  given  by  Llorente,  along  with  Gran- 

But  the  doubts  and  incredulity  we  have  |  velle’s  letters,  the  political  Charles  V.  of 
alluded  to,  res})ecting  many  historical  facts  !  Schiller,  and  other  historians,  vanishes, 
and  details  will  ere  long  bo  inadmissible.  We  no  longer  beltold  the  prudent,  pro- 
There  is  a  tendency  in  our  time,  daily  on  found  statesman  and  warrior,  so  unjustifi- 
tho  ascendant,  to  open  to  the  public  all  .ably  overrated  even  in  our  own  time,  but 
original  correspondences  and  documents  the  crafty  sovereign,  the  heartless  fanatic, 
on  civil  Sind  military  transactions.  Such  In  the  above  documents,  abundantly  and 
publications,  which  have  already  had  an  ;  skilfully  eJfiolted  by  Kanke,  Prescott,  and 
extensive  development  within  these  last  I  Mignet,  the  transformation  of  that  cele- 
ten  years,  will  gradually  become  a  neces- 1  brated  ckaracter  may  be  clearly  followed, 
sity  of  civilized  nations.  They  lay  bare  |  With  reference  to  his  retirement  in  the 
the  sources  of  history ;  they  are  the  life-  j  convent  of  Estramadure,  the  details  of  it, 
blood  of  historical  science ;  they  unr.avel  j  found  in  the  inexhaustible  Royal  Archives 
the  true  nature  of  men  and  their  deeds;  !  ofSimanca8,h.ave  been  rapidly  popularized 
they  greatly  facilitate  the  future  labors  of  by  MM.  Stirling,  Mignet,  Gachard,  and 
the  historian,  whilst  they  s.itisfy  the  Pichot ;  and  such  a  sudden  popularity  is 
doubts  and  hesitations  of  the  public.  Such  explained  by  the  romaticism  of  the  Empe- 
productions  have  already  revealed  many  ror’s  supposed  seclusion  from  worldly 
truths  respecting  events  and  characters  afiairs ;  by  his  ordering  his  own  funeral — 
which  had  been  hitherto  inisappreciated.  a  faint  but  favorite  s|)cck  of  history  in 
The  French  historians  and  state.smen,  for  j  schools  and  drawing-rooms.  To  M.  Ga- 
instance,  never  believed  th.'it  William  Pitt  chard  especially,  Archivist-General  of  Bel- 
was  sincere  when  treating  with  the  French  gium,  the  world  is  indebted  for,  perhaps. 
Republic,  until  his  correspondence  with  the  largest  amount  of  original  documents 
Ixtrd  Malmesbury  was  given  to  the  public,  recently  published.  Ilis  Correspondence 
The  lofty  integrity  of  the  Duke  of  Wei-  of  Philip  II.,  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  of  Alex- 
lington,  along  with  the  incredible  diflicul-  ander  harnese,  is.  invaluable.  In  his  four 
ties  of  every  description  he  had  to  encoun-  volumes  of  the  Correspondence,  etc.,  of 
ter,  are  indelibly  portrayed  in  his  Dis-  Guilliiume  le  Tacitume^  may  be  contem- 
patches.  If  the  whole  mass  of  Napoleon’s  plated  that  lofty  figure,  who  was  king  of 
letters  and  orders  amounting  to  something  all  the  friends  of  toleration,  the  head  of 
like  thirty  thousand,  arc  }>ublished  by  the  the  party  of  humanity  in  an  age  of  reck- 
French  Government,  (as  announced,)  we  less  cruelty  —  in  sliort,  the  pure,  gentle, 
w'ill  then  behold  the  real  Nai)oleon.  The  impartial  hero,  many  traits  of  whose  oh.a- 
heartless,  unscrupulous  ferocity  of  the  i  nacter  the  English  student  finds  inherited 
great  man,  Is  already  abund.antly  displayed  j  by  his  descendant  William  III.,  and  so 
in  the  correspondence  with  his  brother,  |  graphically  delineated  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
Joseph,  published  by  M.  Du  Cassc.  The  i  and  to  which  he  beholds  Miss  StricklariB’s 
recent  publication  of  the  original  letters  1  heart  unfemininely  callous, 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  reveals  the  origin- 1  Although  nothing  can  be  more  satisfac- 
ality  .and  powers  of  conception  of  the  first  !  tory  than  original  documents,  still  they 
Bourbon,  whom  Napoleon  contemptuous-  1  require  discernment.  Great  attention  is 
ly  and  unju.stly  called,  a  captain  of  cav.alry.  j  demanded  as  to  their  origin  and  authors. 
They  restore  to  the  greatest  of  French  I  They  must  be,  in  some  instances,  con- 
monarchs  all  that  had  been  traditionally  trolled  by  others — for  instance,  whenever 
attributed  to  Sully.  !  they  consist  of  family  chronicles,  written 

By  the  recent  public.ation  of  origin.al  I  by  the  servants  of  great  princely  houses, 
documents,  several  portions  of  the  history  {  and  exclusively  in  their  praise.  These  are 
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not  to  be  rejected,  bnt  must,  of  necessity, 
occupy  a  secondary  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  characters  branded,  and  justly 
so,  by  history,  offer  at  times  redeeming 
points — some  acts  decidedly  meritorious. 
The  tragic  muse  has  left  a  fearful  cloud 
over  the  memory  of  Richard  III.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  several  of  his  creditable  acts  are 
ignored.  The  figure  of  the  French  king, 
Philip,  U  Bel^  tlte  forgerer,  is  justly  repnl- 
sive  and  odious ;  still,  several  of  his  enact¬ 
ments  and  institutions  were  advantageous 
to  the  country.  The  domain  of  thought, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  men,  seems,  at 
times,  to  consist  of  reactions.  An  attempt 
has  even  been  made  to  rehabilitate  the 
Rorgias.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  in 
skillful  hands,  may  soon  become  the  dar¬ 
ling  pet  of  English  ladies. 

There  is  a  recent  instance  of  that  ten¬ 
dency  to  rehabilitate  royal  criminals 
which  illustrates  otir  observation  on  the 
necessity  of  great  discernment,  even  with 
original  documents.  Who  can  be  so  ig¬ 
norant  of  history  as  not  to  have  read 
something  about  the  dark  deeds  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Medicis  ?  In  our  time  there  has 
appeared  most  powerful  evidence  present¬ 
ing  this  good  queen  to  the  public  in  her 
immaculate  nature.  Xo  one  could  read 
her  life,  published  at  Florence  by  M.  Al- 
berj,  without  conceiving  a  most  favorable 
opinion  of  this  Florentine  importation  at 
the  court  of  France — a  life,  it  must  not  be 
omitted,  written  from  the  authentic  acts 
and  documents  existing  in  the  Tuscan 
archives.  Nothing  could  be  more  unan¬ 
swerable.  But  if  you  investigate  the  na¬ 
ture  of  those  manuscripts  and  authentic 
documents,  you  find  that  they  are  nothing 
more  than  family  doenments,  letters  writ¬ 
ten  from  Paris  by  servants,  menials,  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Catherine,  and  envoys  of  the 
(irand  Duke.  We  believe  that  a  more 
satisfactory  document  to  be  consulted  on 
Catherine  de  Medicis  is  herself — namely, 
her  own  letters,  which  contradict,  in  every 
tiung  the  Florentine  historian.  One  vol¬ 
ume  only  of  these  letters  has  yet  been 
published,  and  it  is  hoped  that  what  re¬ 
mains  will  also  be  given  to  the  public. 
The  originals  and  copies  are  at  the  French 
Archives  and  the  Imperial  Library. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  and  dramatic 
events  in  the  history  of  Italy  have  recently 
been  restored  to  their  true  character. 
The  first  among  them  in  point  of  date,  and, 
perhaps,  also  in  point  of  importance  and 


influence,  is  the  far-famed  episode  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers. 

Poor  Italy  has  ever  been  aj>endulnm 
betwixt  slavery  and  anarchy.  It  has  ever 
been  prolific  in  conspiracies  and  ignoble 
tyrants.  It  has  ever  been  the  classical 
land  of  conspirators.  In  its  mediapval 
history  alone  we  find  Porcaro,  the  Paazi, 
Olgiati,  and  others.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  traditional  episode  of  the  Sicilian  Ves¬ 
pers,  2)receded  by  a  vast  conspiracy,  inoc¬ 
ulated  in  the  vivid  imaginations  of  the 
Italians  a  taste  for  conspiracies ;  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  secret,  subterranean  agitation,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sudden  dramatic  explosion  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  such  a  remedy  as 
partial  conspiracies  has  aggravated  the 
odious  and  iniquitous  tyrannies  that  tram¬ 
ple  under  foot  the  fair  peninsula.  Tlie 
Sicilian  Vespers  have  been  for  ages  a  fa¬ 
vorite  theme  for  enthusiastic  commenta¬ 
ries.  Sismondi,  and  all  the  Italian  histo¬ 
rians,  have  more  or  less  dwelt  on  the 
conspiracy.  It  has  been  universally  pop- 
ul.arized,  and  has  inflamed  the  imagination 
of  all  civilized  nations  through  the  dreams 
and  embellishments  of  the  novelist  and 
the  dramatist.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
enthu-siasm  created  by  the  tragedy  of 
Casimir  Delavigne.  And  now,  after  such 
an  extraordinary  influence ;  after  the 
statements  of  historians ;  after  such  a 
fabulous />res^’<7e,  it  is  positive  that  there 
has  never  been  a  conspiracy  at  all ;  that 
the  Sicilian  Vespers  were  the  result  of  a 
sudden,  unexpected  popular  explosion. 
The  documents  recently  produced  by  M. 
Amari,  the  learned  and  skillful  Sicilian 
historian,  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on 
the  subject.  John  of  Procida  is  no  longer 
the  hero  of  the  conspiracy,  but  a  man 
who,  like  so  many  others  in  history,  comes 
up  when  all  is  over,  and  makes  the  best  of 
every  thing. 

The  conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by 
the  Nonnans,  far  from  having  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  same  cruelty  and  rapacity 
which  the  same  race  of  conquerors  dis¬ 
played  in  England,  on  the  contrarj',  proved 
one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  country.  Long  after,  when  evil 
days  had  fiillen  on  the  Sicilians,  they 
sighed  after  the  times  of  the  Norman 
king,  William  the  Good — a  very  rare  tes¬ 
timony  paid  to  the  memory  of  kings. 
Subsequently  Sicily  became  annexed  to 
the  Germanic  Empire,  and  the  House  of 
Hohenstauflen,  by  a  matrimonial  alliance, 
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and  thus  became  mixed  up  with  all  the  of  every  day  and  every  moment.  The 
sanguinary  struggles  of  tbe  House  of  noblest  of  families  were  reduced  to  men- 
Swabia,  The  Sicilians  were  fascuiated  by  dicity  ;  their  daughters  a  prey  to  the 
the  liero-poet,  Frederic  II.,  and  his  orieu-  coarsest  soldiery.  All  able-bodied  men 
tal  habits,  and  manifested  afterwards  a  were  pressed  for  the  army  and  the  fleet, 
sincere  attachment  to  his  bastard,  Man-  If  any  fled,  lather,  mother,  and  sisters  met 
fred.  Tlie  latter  was  reigning  over  the  M'ith  oertaiu  death,  after  tortures  and  out- 
fur  island  but  nominally,  till  the  majority  rages.  When  these  horrors  became  known 
and  arrival  of  the  legitimate  and  sole  heir  at  Rome,  the  l^ontifl*  did  not  spare  his 
of  the  Ilohenstauftens,  when  Charles  of  remonstrances  to  Charles  of  .^\njou.  They 
Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  anned  with  a  were  of  no  avail.  The  Sicilians  then 
Papal  Bull,  after  the  most  extensive  prepa-  turned  their  hearts  and  hopes  towards  the 
rations,  in  his  Provenfal  cities,  bathed  by  Queen  of  Arragon,  Constance,  daughter 
the  ^lediterranean  Seii,  sailed,  in  1267,  at  of  Manfred.  Many  refugees  were  kindly 
the  head  of  a  formidable  armament  for  the  received  by  her ;  but  the  king,  her  hus- 
conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Charles  band’s  policy  did  not  permit  him  to  niani- 
of  Anjou  —  that  tall  stern  man,  always  fest  any  sympathy, 
c'othed  in  black,  and  who  never  smiled.  As  to  Procida,  who  has  so  long  been 
says  Villani  —  was  brooding  over  anibi-  transformed  into  the  hero  of  a  supposed 
tious  designs  that  extended  to  tlie  sove-  conspiracy,  he  was  already  in  an  advanced 
reignty  of  Constantinople,  and,  perhaps,  age ;  he  was  not  a  Sicilian,  and  by  his 
further,  llis  army  fell  on  Naples  and  conduct  had  become  an  object  of  distrust, 
Sicily  like  a  destructive  swarm.  Manfred  if  not  of  hatred,  to  the  oppressed  people, 
lacing  defeated  and  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Ho  certainly  had  been  faithful  to  Manfred; 
Beneventum,  Charles  gave  a  free  vent  to  but  when  the  disaster  w'as  complete,  his 
his  vindictive,  bloodthirsty  nature  and  his  property  confiscated,  and  himself  exiled, 
rapacity.  All  who  were  only  suspected  of  he  did  not  persevere  in  his  fidelity  to  the 
adherence  to  the  fallen  dynasty  were  vanquished.  There  is  a  letter  existing, 
butchered  with  their  children,  and  their  from  Po^  Clement  IV.,  imploring,  m  his 
projierty  confiscated.  The  little  city  of  behalf,  the  pardon  of  the  conqueror,  in 
Agousto,  having  ottered  some  resistance,  terms  damaging  the  dignity  of  the  so 
every  inhabitant,  •without  regard  to  sex  or  long-supposed  author  of  conspiracy.  Tlie 
age,  was  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  Pa-  popular  imagination,  and  the  historical 
lermo,  the  industrious,  active,  elegant  novelists,  so  Iktal  at  all  times  to  a  pure 
city  of  former  days,  soon  fell  into  a  death-  notion  of  history,  both  have  established 
like  torpor.  A  most  oppressive  feudalism  that  Procida’s  wii'e,  Landolfiua,  had  fallen 
was  organized  among  the  dispossessed  a  victim  to  French  violence,  and  that  he 
nobility  of  the  island.  The  rich  Sici-  had  sworn  to  avenge  her,  and  free  his 
lian  heiresses  were  forced  to  wed  the  country.  Authentic  documents  now' prove 
French  courtiers,  wliile  marriage  w.as  in-  that  Lmidolfina  possessed  immense  wealth, 
tertlicted  to  the  sons  of  the  Sicilian  vassals,  which  was  restored  to  her,  as  site  proved 
Charles’  object  w'as  to  extinguish  the  race  that  she  had  taken  no  share  in  what  she 
of  his  enemies.  The  poor  Sicilian  peasant  called  the  »/ia/«J6  of  her  husband.  It  Ls 
became  oppressed  by  his  own  Sicilian  no-  well  ascertained,  also,  that  she  became 
hies,  w’ho  had  hitherto  been  paternal  in  notorious  among  the  French  for  her  gal- 
their  relations  •with  the  people,  but  who  lantry  and  prodigalities.  There  is  no 
now,  either  to  please  the  new  king,  or  doubt,  however,  that  Procida,  whose 
satisfy  the  fiscal  exigencies,  became  as  great  exjierience  must  have  been  valuable, 
reckless  in  their  tyranny  as  the  feudal  became  the  confident  of  the  ambitious 
nobles  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Every  ob-  views  of  Don  I*edro,  the  Iving  of  Arragon, 
jectof  the  first  necessity  and  utility  became  and  that  he  evidently  imdertook  sonic  di¬ 
subject  to  heavy  taxation.  The  Sicilians  plouiatic  missions  in  his  service,  to  secure, 
were  cruelly  obliged  to  exchange  their  if  possible,  tlie  sympathies  of  Rome,  and 
pure  gold  coins  of  the  time  of  Irederic,  the  assistance  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor, 
for  the  new  corrupt  French  mcmey.  Woe  who  dreaded  the  ambition  of  the  formi- 
to  those  who  dared  to  evade  or  resist  the  dable  brother  of  Saint  Louis.  Perhaps 
decree !  the  rack  awaited  them !  Tlie  Procida  penetrated  into  the  new  doniiu- 
Sicilian  chronicles  of  the  period  can  alone  ions  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  but  merely  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  abominable  oppression  sustain  the  courage  of  some  of  the  Sicilian 
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nobles,  and  foreshadow  to  them  the  pos- 1 
sibility  of  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  L)on 
Pedro.  If  BO,  he  must  have  been  expos¬ 
ed  to  great  dangers.  The  tradition  says 
— and  it  is  probable — that,  once,  he  only 
escaped  suspicion  by  feigning  madness. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  somber  despair  of 
the  Sicilians  was  on  the  ascendant.  Their 
rage  was  concentrated,  but  fermenting. 
Charles’  fury,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
boundless,  as  he  was  approaching  the 
time  he  thought  favorable  for  his  under¬ 
taking  into  the  East.  He  did  not  know 
where  to  turn,  or  upon  whom  he  could 
vent  his  fierce  yearning  for  blood  and 
victims.  He  threatened  to  exterminate 
the  whole  race  of  Sicilians.  A  reign  of 
terror  commenced.  No  Sicilian  w’as  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  any  arms  of  whatever  kind 
in  his  possession.  The  searching  for  them 
became  another  vexatious  outrage  of 
every  moment. 

A  lovely  valley  fills  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  Palermo  and  Monreale.  It  form¬ 
erly  extended  considerably  towards  the 
wild  declivity  of  the  Monte  Pellegrino. 
Shaded  luxuriantly  with  orange  trees, 
jasmines,  and  mulberries,  and  interspersed 
with  exquisite  grassy  slopes,  it  was  the 
most  favorite  resort  of  the  Palennitans. 
On  Easter  Monday,  (30th  March,  1282,) 
the  Palermitan  j>opulation  crowded  on 
that  beautiful  spot,  as  usual  every  year, 
after  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
morning.  A  bright  sun,  myriads  of 
flowers  Durstin."  through  the  thick  grass, 
the  blossoms  ot  orange  trees  that  perfum¬ 
ed  the  atmosphere,  all  the  splendors  of  an 
eastern  spring,  seemed  to  invite  the  mul¬ 
titude  to  breathe  and  smile.  The  gen¬ 
eral  gloom  soon  appeared  as  if  dispelled. 
But  the  French  came  also :  they  mixed 
freely  with  the  groups,  unconscious  of  the 
hatred  they  inspired  wherever  they  ap¬ 
peared.  Their  presence  was  like  gall,  or 
some  infernal  apparition,  among  the  Sici¬ 
lians.  It  seems  that  some  of  these  unwel¬ 
come  strangers  outstepped  the  limits  of 
gallantry  with  the  women,  and  w'ere  re¬ 
pelled  with  vivacity  by  the  young  men. 
The  French,  easily  incensed,  began  to 
search  for  arms.  A  threatening,  general 
silence  succeeded  to  the  partial  merriness 
that  had  preceded.  All  hearts  were  beat¬ 
ing.  A  Woven^al,  named  Drouet,  not 
content  with  searching  the  men  to  find 
whether  any  arms  were  concealed,  assail¬ 
ed  a  female  in  the  same  manner.  Drouet 
fell  down,  struck  dead  with  a  poniard. 


I  At  this  very  moment,  most  fortuitously, 
the  vesper  bells  were  ringing,  and  thus 
the  massacre  that  followed,  although 
without  the  slightest  premeditation,  has 
ever  been  know'n  by  the  name  of  Sicilian 
Vespers. 

The  moment  of  Drouet’s  death  became 
the  commencement  of  a  frightful  confu¬ 
sion.  The  Palermitans,  maddened  by  a 
long  relentless  oppression,  carried  on  the 
massacre  of  the  French  with  a  rapid  fury. 
The  Sicilian  women  who  had  married 
Frenchmen,  were  butchered,  because  they 
had  been  sullied  by  the  abhorred  foe,  anil 
in  order  to  avenge  a  national  treason. 
But  when  the  vengeance  was  glutted, 
and  the  slaughter  over,  the  people  ccxiled, 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  w'hat  they  had  done, 
and  began  to  fear  the  consequences  of 
this  terrible  explosion.  An  assembly  was 
convoked.  The  W’ord  Republic  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  majority,  and  a  happy  Re¬ 
public  was  installed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Holy  Church. 
But  this  insurrection  did  not  spreatl 
rapidly  in  the  island.  Messina  was  a 
month  before  joining  the  movement.  At 
last,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  cry  of 
“  Death  to  the  French  !”  resounded  in  the 
city,  and  was  followed  by  the  massacre 
of  the  French.  Messina  also  declared  it¬ 
self  a  Repnblic  under  the  protection  of 
the  Church.  The  news  of  these  events 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Charles  of 
Anjou.  His  frenzy  verged  on  insanity. 
He  collected  all  his  forces  against  Messi¬ 
na,  intending  to  make  of  this  city  a  terri¬ 
ble  and  memorable  example.  But  the 
defense  of  the  Messinians  was  heroic. 
The  women  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
men.  It  was  a  struggle  for  life  and 
death.  The  assaults  of  Charles’  army 
were  all  repulsed  with  immense  slaughter 
on  both  sides.  The  issue  might,  never¬ 
theless,  have  been  fatal  to  Messina,  but 
Charles,  hearing  of  the  movements  and 
approach  of  the  Arragonese  fleet,  hesitat¬ 
ed  some  time,  sent  conditions  of  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  city,  which  were  rejected,  and 
after  having  relaxed,  resumed  tlie  siege. 
In  the  mean  time,  Don  Pedro  received 
deputations  from  the  ^ciliau  cities,  invit¬ 
ing  him  to  accept  the  Sicilian  crown.  He 
accepted,  landed  at  Trapani,  and  his  en¬ 
trance  in  Palermo  was  a  scene  of  delirious 
rejoicings.  Succors  were  immediately 
sent  to  Messina,  and  the  heroic  city  w'as 
delivered.  Charles  d’Anjou  withdrew, 
inwardly  burning  with  his  baffled  blood- 
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thirsty  fory.  A  new  dynasty  and  a  now- 
domination  now  commenced  for  Sicily  and 
the  Sicilians. 

Another  episode  of  Italian  history,  af¬ 
fected  by  the  research  and  publication  of 
original  documents,  is  that  which  refers 
to  KieiucL  The  German  historian,  Papen- 
cordt — thanks  to  his  recent  researches 
made  in  Home  —  has  been  the  first  to 
restore  to  Rienzi  his  real  mystical  cha¬ 
racter.  We  have  seen  in  Rome  a  variety 
of  records,  chronicles  of  that  j)eriod, 
speeches  of  the  Tribune,  many  of  which 
were  then  and  have  since  been  published, 
and  all  tend  to  exhibit  in  him  the  mystic 
as  well  as  the  antiquary.  No  former  his¬ 
torians  have  ever  perceived,  known,  or 
understood  the  mysticism  of  Rienzi.  Cola 
Rienzi  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper.  His 
mother  was  a  washerwoman.  Petrarch 
says  that  he  was  handsome,  elegant  in  his 
demeanor,  of  a  delicate  complexion,  with 
something  fant.asti&al  in  his  eyes  and 
smile ;  that  ho  was  endowed  with  remark¬ 
able  powers  of  persuasive  eloi^uence  .and 
an  exquisitely  harmonious  voice.  Edu¬ 
cated  by  an  uncle,  who  was  a  priest  at 
Anagni,  Rienzi  evinced  a  prodigious  facil¬ 
ity  in  his  studies  of  Latin,  rhetoric, 
gi-ammar,  theology.  His  education  was 
semi-profano,  semi-sacred.  He  was  deep¬ 
ly  versed  in  all  the  Latin  writers,  never¬ 
theless,  his  letters  and  speeches  aliound 
in  quotations  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers.  When  he  returned  to  his 
jiarents,  his  humble  dwelling  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol.  His  enthusiastic  ima¬ 
gination  became  daily  more  impressed 
with  the  marvelous  ruins  of  Pagan  Rome 
and  the  -wonders  of  Christian  Rome.  Ho 
was  surrounded  by  the  contrast  of  the 
profane  blended  every  where  and  in 
every  thing  with  the  sacred.  The  Eter¬ 
nal  City  was  then  without  the  Pope  or 
any  regular  government.  The  nobles  and 
barons,  well  quartered  in  their  castles, 
were  the  masters  of  the  city ;  but  what 
masters!  Petrarch  describes  them  to 
have  been  a  band  of  coarse,  jirofligate 
highway  robbers.  Rome  was  becoming 
rdatively  deserted;  and,  in  order  to 
revive  the  city,  to  dazzle  and  .amuse  the 
multitude,  several  of  the  noble  senators 
imagined  to  have  recourse  to  a  literary 
pageantry.  The  poetical  triumph  of  Pe¬ 
trarch,  at  Rome,  on  Easter  Sunday,  (8th 
April,  1841,)  is  well  known.  This  triumph 
was  the  oi])res8ion,  we  may  say,  of  the 
literary  and  intellectual  revival  of  the 


fourteenth  century.  On  that  day  the 
Roman  people,  roused  from  their  former 
torpor,  lived  a  new  life.  Their  souls 
awoke ;  and  to  the  deafening  cries  of 
“  Long  live  the  poet,”  were  soon  mingled 
those  of  “The  Capitol  forever.”  This 
last  cry,  offspring  of  a  momentary  enthu¬ 
siasm,  was  treasured  up  by  Rienzi.  It 
kindled  his  dreamy,  mystical  spirit.  Thus, 
political  revolutions  are  ollcner  than 
imagined  the  effects  of  intellectual  revolu¬ 
tions. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  relate  the  history 
of  Rienzi.  It  is  romantic  enough  in  real¬ 
ity  without  the  fictions  of  the  novelist, 
however  elegantly  wrought,  liicnzi  soon 
became  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
antiquarian  lore.  Crowds  followed  him 
either  to  the  tombs  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  or  to  every  ruin  and  vestige  of 
Pagan  Rome.  Many  of  his  discourses  on 
those  occasions  have  been  recovered,  and 
they  are  all  as  mystical  as  archieological. 
He  preached  on  the  history  of  Rome,  on 
justice,  on  faith,  to  a  breathless  multitude. 
The  popular  emotion  grew  deeper  every 
day,  and  shed  on  its  author  a  new  and 
dignified  lustre.  The  Romau  people, 
after  a  movement  of  hostility  against  the 
nobles,  appointed  new  magistrates  and 
resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  pray  for 
the  Pontiff’s  return  to  Rome.  Rienzi 
formed  part  of  the  embassy,  and  Petrarch 
united  with  him,  in  the  hope  of  persuad¬ 
ing  the  Pope.  But  their  efforts  were 
useless,  and  on  this  occasion  Rienzi  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Romans  a  most  enthusi¬ 
astic,  mystical  letter,  which  is  one  of  the 
mediaeval  curiosities.  On  his  return  to 
Romo,  Rienzi  was  appointed  ajiostolio 
notary  in  the  municipal  council.  His 
system  of  attacks  on  the  nobles  and  of 
defense  of  the  people  led  to  his  being 
struck  down  by  one  of  the  Colonnas. 
That  filled  the  measure  of  his  hatred.  It 
is  at  this  period  that  he  commenced  to 
address  the  people  with  the  aid  of  thea¬ 
trical  representation  s  of  his  oratory.  They 
were  frescoes  hastily  sketched  on  a  wall, 
representing  great  allegorical  pictures, 
the  details  of  which  initijite  faithfully  to 
the  mystical  imagination  and  eloquence  of 
the  Tribune.  In  one  of  these  scenes  he 
stated  solemnly  his  having  been — he,  frail 
creature — selected  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  at 
the  intercession  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
to  restore  justice  in  Rome.  Finally,  on 
the  20th  01  May,  1347,  day  of  the  Pente¬ 
cost,  Rienzi  convoked  the  people  at  the 
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G^itol.  He  had  heard  thirty  masses 
daring  the  preceding  night.  He  appear¬ 
ed  armed,  bare-headed,  and  proposed  with 
majestic  solenmity  the  new  regulations  of 
his  new  government,  il  buono  stato,  which 
he  read  aloud.  The  buono  gtato  was  pro¬ 
claimed  with  vociferous  acclamations  by 
the  multitude.  The  barons  and  nobles 
tied  from  the  city,  liiensi  remained 
master  of  Home,  and  the  details  of  his 
government  are  most  curious  and  deeply 
interesting.  The  whole  of  Europe  was 
astounded.  A  general  belief  arose  in  the 
resurrection  of  a  new  formidable  republi¬ 
can  Home.  The  Pope  acknowledged  the 
new  Tribune,  who,  at  the  same  time,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Petrarch  the  most  eloquent 
congratulations.  The  other  Italian  cities 
forwarded  to  him  the  wnrmest  felicita¬ 
tions,  with  pecuniary  suooors.  But  such 
a  triumph  inflamed  the  imagination  of 
Rienzi.  He  became  delirious.  The 
people  shared  his  aberrations.  Insane 
and  mystical  ceremonies,  abounding  in 
symbols,  now  took  place  daily.  Finally 
the  Pope  sent  a  legate  to  put  an  end  to 
the  tollies  of  the  Tribune  and  excommuni¬ 
cated  him.  The  barons  assembled  an 
army,  marched  on  Home,  but  fitiled  in  a 
first  attempt  to  surprise  the  city;  the 
people  remained  faithlul,  and  might  have 
repelled  the  enemy,  had  not  the  mystic, 
the  enthusiast,  with  his  generous  ideas, 
succumbed  under  a  simple  question  of 
food.  Home  was  threatened  with  a 
flunine;  the  people  immediately  cooled 
towards  the  excommunicated  Tribune; 
they  remained  deaf  to  his  voice  and 
insensible  to  his  tears.  Hienzi  disap¬ 
peared. 

Subsequently  he  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
convent  of  Mayclla,  atler  having  wander¬ 
ed  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Abbruzzi.  It 
appears  that  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
convent,  he  fell  into  constant  ecstasies 
and  the  most  mysticiU,  ambitious  reveries. 
In  1350  Hienzi  proceeded  to  Prague, 
threw  himselt'  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor, 
and  addressed  him  in  a  mystical,  incohe¬ 
rent  harangue.  He  exritod  the  cariosity 
of  Charles  IV.,  who,  nevertheless,  gave 
orders  to  deliver  up  the  excommunicated 
rebel  to  the  Pontiff.  Fortunately  £or 
Hienzi,  the  Archbisliop  of  Prague  took 
him  under  his  protection  in  a  true 
Christian  spirit,  kept  him  nominally  a 
prisoner,  and  endeavored  to  soothe  his 
ardent  and  feeble  imagiuntion.  The  mass 
of  letters  and  memoirs  wliich  the  prisoner 


addressed  to  the  good  Archbishop  form 
the  strangest  combination  of  genius  with 
mystical  aberrations,  interspersed  with 
beautiiul  effusions  of  a  noble  and  tender 
soul.  In  1351,  however,  the  Arcdibishop 
was  obliged  to  send  his  prisoner  to  Home, 
where  Hienzi  underwent  a  trial  at  the 
Poniitical  Court,  and  was  condemned  to 
death ;  but  this  court  was  at  Avignon, 
the  Land  of  Poetry  and  of  the  Trouba- 
dors — the  c«iter  of  European  Literature. 
The  Avignonese  could  not  permit  a 
scholar  and  a  poet  to  be  executed.  They 

{protested,  not  without  menace.  The 
^ope  graciously  pardoned  Hienzi,  who 
remain^  in  custody,  receiving  every  tes¬ 
timony  of  munifleent  interest.  Two  years 
atler,  Homan  anarchy  and  disorder  hav¬ 
ing  attained  a  scandalous  extent,  Hienzi 
became,  in  the  Poutifleal  hands,  an  in¬ 
strument  of  reform.  His  exultation  was 
boundless  when  sent  to  Home  with  the 
title  of  /Senator ;  but  he  soon  found  that 
he  was  considered  as  a  mere  instrument — 
a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  legate. 
His  vanity  and  ambition  being  deeply 
ruffled,  he  associated  with  a  celebrated 
condottiere,  and  obliged  the  Pontifleoi 
agents  to  withdraw  or  yield.  Now,  atler 
seven  years’  exile,  he  reentered  Jlotue 
with  imperial  pageantry  and  splendor. 
The  Homan  people  received  enthusias¬ 
tically  their  Tribune,  whom  they  soon 
discovered  to  have  undergone  great 
changes,  both  physically  and  morally. 

This  is  the  second  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Hienzi.  The  generous,  mystical  idealist 
of  former  days  had  now  grown  coarse, 
sensual,  heartless,  and  cruel.  His  trans¬ 
formation  was  complete.  The  treasury 
was  empty  in  a  few  days,  and  unable  to 
keep  his  engagement  with  the  condot¬ 
tiere,  Monre^e,  the  latter  was  treacher¬ 
ously  executed.  He  tlien  had  recourse 
to  taxation.  The  people  murmured.  Hi- 
enzi  had  become  rimculous  or  odious. 
Drowned  in  luxuries  and  sensualities,  he 
was  finally  roused  one  morning  by  the 
cries  of  “  Death  to  the  Tribune !”  The 
furious  multitude  invaded  his  palace  and 
set  fire  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  trem¬ 
bling  object  of  so  much  fury  took  a  dis¬ 
guise  to  insure  ins  flight.  Being  recog¬ 
nized,  he  shrunk,  paused,  and  fell  under 
deep  sword-thrusts.  Tlte  murderers  did 
not  strike  him  down,  without  having  long 
hesitated,  and  gaz^  on  those  features 
formerly  illumined  by  the  purest  en¬ 
thusiasm — the  noblest  aspirations — and 
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now  distorted  by  sensuality  and  terror,  a 
'<ad  example  of  the  fatal  powerlessness  of 
imagination  in  liuman  atthirs  when  it  is 
devoid  of  practical  intelligence  and  de¬ 
termination  I 

An  episode,  far  more  terrible,  of  the 
History  of  Italy,  was  the  sack  of  Home, 
in  1327,  by  the  troops  of  the  most  Christ¬ 
ian  EmjMjror  Charles  V.  The  correspond- 
iiiee  we  have  nllude<l  to  reveals  the 
truth  as  to  his  participation  in  this  great 
stigma  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
sixteenth  century,  during  which  Italy 
shone  so  sjdendidly  by  her  artistic  and 
literary  genius,  was  fatal  to  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  fair  Peninsula.  Hy  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Pavia,  Italy  seemed  condemned 
to  pass  under  the  Germanic  domination. 
The  Emperor’s  armies  —  or,  rather,  his 
motley  bands  of  barbarians — were  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  most  important  points  of 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  inct^ssantly  de¬ 
vouring  and  ravaging  without  mercy. 
The  Italians  and  the  Italian  princes  be¬ 
held  the  impending  fate  that  awaited 
them.  They  manifested  a  momentary  in¬ 
spiration —  a  powertiil  flash  of  national 
genius — in  the  resolution  of  delivering 
their  country  of  the  im]>erinl  hordes. 
But,  instead  of  acting  unanimously  — 
energetically — in  broatl  day-light — they 
conspired  again.  Instead  of  a  national 
movement,  and  of  a  war  to  the  death, 
they  had  recourse  to  cabinet  intrigues — 
to  a  very  equivocal  diplomacy — ^to  partial 
secret  meetings  —  in  order  to  prepare  a 
sudden,  unexpected  exjdosion.  Hence 
the  horrible  catastrophe  in  which  savage 
bands  of  Spaniards,  Swiss,  Germans — ^law- 
letw  and  faithless — thirsting  for  blood,  lust, 
ami  plunder — sacked,  during  many  weeks, 
the  metropolis  of  the  fine  arts  and  of 
Christianit  r,  far  exceeding  any  thing  re¬ 
corded  in  liistory  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
ilals.  Morone,  (’hancelior  and  Minister 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  was  the  originator 
and  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy.  He  asso¬ 
ciated  the  I*ope  and  all  tne  Italian  princes 
to  his  views ;  and  there  was  every  ap|>ear- 
ance  of  a  formidable  league  being  formed 
against  the  apr)roaching  reckless  tyranny 
of  Chrirles.  Iiowever,  long  hesitation  en¬ 
sued — misrinderstandings,  as  usual — dis- 
a]>pointed  pretensions— whilst  the  PontiflT,  j 
Clement  Vll.,  evincc*d  a  strong  desire  to 
insure  the  happiness  of  Italy,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  avoid  the  efl:uBion  of  blood. 
All  the  documents  and  threads  of  this 
widely-spread  jdot  are  extremely  curious. 
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They  exhibit  great  sagacity — great  clev¬ 
erness  on  the  part  of  Morone  and  others 
— great  rhetorical  powers — but  evince  no 
signs  of  unity  of  action.  Morone  was 
persuaded  that  he  had  gained  over  to  his 
cause  I^escam,  the  greatest  of  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  generals,  whose  services  had  not  met 
with  the  merited  recompense.  But  the 
great  General  proved  a  traitor  to  Morone 
and  his  cause.  Now,  the  Italians,  how¬ 
ever  unprepared  for  it,  found  themselves, 
of  necessity,  brought  to  an  open  war. 
The  various  corps  being  dispersed,  car¬ 
ried  on  partial  coups  main.  When 
the  chiefs  met  or  communicated  with 
each  other,  they  persevered  in  a  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  unity  and  harmony.  The  cities 
remained  isolated. 

The  hesitations  of  the  Pontiff  remained 
a  great  impediment.  In  the  mean  time 
the  generals  of  Charles  V.  were  display¬ 
ing  great  skill — great  precision  in  their 
movements  and  unity  of  purpose.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  Pope  beheld  the  tem^st  that  was 
gathering,  not  only  over  Italy,  but  over 
Home  and  his  own  person.  There  only 
now  remained  for  him,  either  complete 
submission  or  a  desperate  resistance,  ^th 
were  equally  repugnant  to  his  feelings, 
and  he  continued  in  his  hesitations. 

Daring  all  the  misunderstandings  and 
waverings,  the  famished,  imperial  army  of 
barbarians,  headed  by  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon,  was  advancing  rapidly.  No 
means  now  existed  to  ward  off  the  storm. 
If  we  <^n  the  letters  addressed  by 
Charles  Y.  to  his  generals,  we  see  that 
Rome  was  condemned  by  him  to  be  sack¬ 
ed,  and  that  his  subsequent  protestations 
were  all  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  He 
writes  to  Lannoy,  that  he  will  get  no¬ 
thing  from  these  j)eople  (the  Court  of 
Rome)  without  thrashing  them  well.  Ho 
urges  Bourbon  to  hasten  on — ^to  spare  no 
one — and,  once  for  all,  to  put  an  end  to 
every  thing.  The  Constable  and  his 
35,000  men  fell  on  the  Eternal  City  like  a 
fearful  combination  of  avalanches.  The 
defense  diastily  prepared,  is  vividly  relat¬ 
ed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  Spaniards 
and  Germans,  gree«ly  of  phinder,  rushed 
on  the  walls ;  they  had  no  artillery,  and 
must  tather  perish  or  succeed  in  a  8ud«len 
i  storming  of  the  city.  ITio  besiegtHl 
fought  valiantly ;  but  a  thick  fog  falling 
on  the  scene  of  slaughter,  rendered  the 
Roman  artillery  useless  and  favored  the 
barbarians,  who  penetrated,  from  diflbr- 
ent  quarters,  into  the  Eternal  City.  And 
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tben  commenced  the  long  work  of  mur¬ 
der  and  of  retined  cruelties  —  hideous, 
bloody  scenes  of  an  unheard-of  duration, 
and  that  liave  no  parallel  in  history. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  those  episodes  in 
Italian  history  we  have  alluded  to,  is  the 
insurrection  of  Masaniello  in  1648-49, 
contemporary  with  the  Fronde  and  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  The  Duke  of 
lUvas  having  discovered  some  very  re¬ 
markable  documents  on  that  period,  has 
made  a  most  judicious  use  of  them  in  the 
work  he  has  publislied  on  the  subject. 
Here,  again,  romances,  dramatic  scenes, 
operas,  and  hasty  historians,  writing  with¬ 
out  a  sudicient  knowledge  of  the  original 
sources,  had  singularly  disfigured  the 
coarse,  ignorant  but  generous  fisherman, 
and  the  events  that  caused  his  apparition 
as  well  as  those  that  followed  it.  alasaniel- 
lo,  as  well  as  Uienzi,  was  an  enthusiast, 
but  M*ithout  mysticism,  idealism,  and  as¬ 
pirations.  His  enthuriasm  was  purely 
|>atriotic.  lieing  roused  from  his  j)eace- 
ful  occupation  of  fisherman  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  persecutions,  he  found  himself  sudden¬ 
ly  and  unexpectedly  master  of  Naples, 
flis  energy  and  uprightness  proved  sufii- 
cient  for  mere  physical  contentions  and 
struggles,  but  he  became  powerless  when 
arose  the  necessity  of  checking  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  multitude,  .and  insuring,  at  the 
sjitne  time,  to  his  country,  the  fruits  of 
victory.  As  soon  as  his  position  became 
complicated,  his  total  want  of  experience 
and  common-sense  became  evident.  He 
then,  like  liienzi,  but  from  a  very  difter- 
eut  cause,  commenced  a  series  of  venge¬ 
ance  and  cruelties.  Every  difficulty  ap- 
))eared  to  him  a  treason.  All  pure  en¬ 
thusiasm  had  fied  from  him,  and  his  heart 
failing,  he  lost  his  reason. 

There  appeared,  some  fifteen  years  a^o, 
in  Italy,  a  little  book  entitled,  “  Narrative 
of  the  Twenty-seven  Insurrections  of  the 
faiOkjful  city  of  N.aple8.”  If  the 
great*  number  of  these  revolts,  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  petulant,  explosive  nature  of 
the  Neapolitan  population,  it  is,  imdoubt- 
edly,  an  equal  testimony  of  the  miscon¬ 
duct  and  of  the  excesses  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  that  succeeded  each  other.  The 
Duke  of  Arcos  had  been  appointed  Span¬ 
ish  Viceroy  of  Naples  in  1 646.  The  Span¬ 
ish  treasury  was  exhausted  in  consequence 
of  the  wai-  with  France.  Naples  was  al- 
re.ady  subjected  to  enormous  imposts  and 
extortions.  Threatening  muimurs  and 
groans  could  be  heard  from  every  class  of 
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the  population ;  nevertheless,  a  new  tax 
on  fruit  was  proclaimed  on  the  1st  Jan- 
uaiy,  1647.  The  people  manifested  their 
discontent  in  various  street- scenes,  by 
vociferations  and  pasquinades,  in  which 
the  fisherman,  Thomas  Aniello,  was  a 
leader.  He  was  notorious  among  all  by 
his  handsome  person,  his  constant  merri- 
nesa,  and  jokes  ;  but  his  wife,  having  en¬ 
deavored  to  smuggle  some  flour  into  the 
town,  she  wjis  roughly  treated,  thrown 
into  prison,  and  condemned  to  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  ducats.  Masaniello  sold  all  he 
possessed  to  redeem  her.  The  young  cou¬ 
ple  were  ruined.  From  that  day  the  fish¬ 
erman  underwent  a  c-omplete  transform¬ 
ation.  He  became  somber,  mysterious, 
bitter,  and  threatening  in  his  language. 
His  wrath  and  hatred  exploded  day  and 
night  among  the  motley  groups  of  the 
people.  He  became  the  heatl  and  soul  of 
the  malcontents.  He  soon  put  himself 
in  communication,  indiscriminately,  with 
every  faction  of  nobles,  clergy,  even  ban¬ 
ditti. 

The  Neapolitans,  naturally  indolent,  do 
not  seem  to  require  more  for  existence 
than  their  splendid  sun,  the  deep  blue 
vault  of  heaven,  along  w’ith  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  for  their  food.  When  the  burn¬ 
ing  summer  came,  they  found  them8elvi*s 
almost  deprived  of  the  latter  by  the  new' 
tax.  The  Sund.ay,  7th  of  July,  was  a 
popular  festival.  The  heat  w'as  intense. 
The  poor  people  were  yearning  for  fruits, 
but  they  were  too  dear.  Some  peasants 
coming  up  with  baskets  filled  with  the 
freshest  supply,  the  temptation  was  too 
great.  Several  efforts  W’ere  made  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  ;  but  the  tax-gatherers  were 
present.  An  altercation  ensued.  The 
crowd  was  soon  in  a  ferment.  The  fiscal 
agents  were  threatened  on  all  sides,  when 
Masaniello,  appearing  at  the  head  of  his 
band,  ho  struck  down  the  government 
agent,  mounted  on  a  table,  and  addressed 
the  populace  in  a  pow'erfnl  voice,  proclaim¬ 
ing  himself  their  chief,  comparing  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  that  of  Moses  and  St.  Peter.  The 
insurrection  spread  like  lightning.  Tin* 
Duke  signed  the  abolition  of  the  odious 
tax,  but  too  late.  He  escaped  by  a  secret 
issue,  and  Masaniello  oocujued  the  palace. 
A  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  followed. 
All  the  ^oveniment  offices  were  burnt, 
and  the  fisherman  was  proclaimed  Cap- 
tain-(k‘neral  of  the  peojde.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Viceroy  succeeded  in  I'eaching 
the  strong  fortress  of  Cast  el  Nuovo,  after 
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many  dangers.  He  now  had  recourse  to 
means  of  conciliation,  and  endeavored  also 
to  disunite  the  partisans  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion.  He  vainly  tried  every  treasonable 
process  and  subterfuge.  Their  discovery 
rendered  every  conciliation  impossible, 
whilst  they  exa8j»erated  Masaniello.  The 
latter  soon  organized  regular  military 
bands,  all  in  rags,  but  full  of  spirit.  He 
marched  at  their  heatl  bravely,  and  put 
to  flight  the  Spanish  troops  that  were  ap- 
proiwhing  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke, 
and  took  possession  of  the  dep6t  of  Span¬ 
ish  arms.  In  flne,  the  victory  became 
complete.  Masaniello  passed  a  review  of 
115,000  men,  mostly  half-naked,  but 
armed  and  ready  to  obey  liim.  Now, 
daily  from  a  window,  still  in  his  fisher¬ 
man's  dress,  he  pronounced  orders  and 
decrees;  fi.ved  the  price  of  bread;  ordered 
the  bunting  of  some  palace  or  other.  The 
exigencies  of  the  people  increa.sed  with 
their  sense  of  security  in  their  triumph. 
They  rejecte<l  the  offers  of  conciliation  of 
the  Duke  of  Arcos,  to  the  great  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  Masaniello,  who,  simnlc-mindcd 
and  sincere,  was  anxious  to  benold  peace 
and  harmony  restored  in  Naples.  At  this 
conjuncture,  commenced  a  series  of  tu¬ 
multuous  meetings ;  deputations  with 
projiositions  and  counter-j)ropositions  ; 
abortive  treasons  on  the  part  of  the 
Spainards :  finally,  a  treaty,  establish¬ 
ing  on  a  new  basis,  the  relations  l)e- 
tween  the  Nea]>olitans  and  the  croM-n 
was  agreed  upon.  A  splendid  ceremony 
took  place  for  its  inauguration.  It  was 
the  most  glorious  day  in  the  life  of  the 
fisherman,  who,  for  the  first  time,  appeari^l 
magnificently  attired,  in  obedience  to  the 
Archbishop.  Wo  now  j>o8.sesH  all  the  au¬ 
thentic  accounts  of  his  meetings  with  the 
Duke;  of  the  speeches,  courtesies,  pa¬ 
geantry,  conversations,  and  final  arrange-  • 
ments,  signed  by  the  Viceroy  .and  3Iasa- 
niello,  who  found  himself  recognized  as 
Captain-General  by  the  representative  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  Hut  here  commenced 
his  embarrassments,  his  hasty,  violent 
measures  and  cruelties — finally,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  utter  incapacitv  for  his  func¬ 
tions,  which  were  those  of  Civil  Governor. 
Novelists,  and  even  historians,  have  stated  j 
that  the  Spaniards  had  poisoned  him ;  j 
however,  no  trace,  not  a  shadow  of  a  sus-  j 
picionof  the  kind  can  be  found  any  where. 
At  the  final  ceremony  of  the  oath,  held  in  ' 
the  cathedral,  richly  adorned  for  the  pur- . 
pose,  the  Viceroy  arrived  with  a  princely  1 


retinue.  Masaniello  appeared,  clad  in  a 
garment  richly  embroidered  M'ith  silver. 
A  religious  service  was  performed,  and  a 
solemn  reading  of  the  treaty  took  place. 
The  Duke  swore  to  abide  by  it.  Deafen¬ 
ing  cries  of  joy  burst  from  all.  But  an 
inner  revolution  had  already  taken  place 
in  Masaniello.  Now,  the  poor  fisherman, 
his  eyes  flashing,  his  face  burning,  came 
forward  with  extraordinary  gesticulations; 
addressed  incoherent  words  to  the  people ; 
then  burst  into  tears,  tore  his  garments, 
and  kneeling,  he  implored  the  Archbishop 
to  be  restored  to  his  former  humble  lib- 
and  liberty  ;  after  which  he  fell  in  a  staU* 
of  prostration.  All  jiresent  withdrew  in 
deep  agitation.  Evidently,  the  sudden 
change  from  obscurity  to  a  high  station  ; 
the  sense  of  responsibility  fallen  upon 
him  ;  his  sense  of  incapacity  for  such  a  po¬ 
sition,  despite  his  ardor  and  heart -bom 
gleams  of  genius,  all  gave  rise  to  an  inward 
struggle  that  broke  down  and  shattered 
the  poor  fisherman’s  mind.  It  was  totally 
gone.  During  the  banquet,  and  the  fes¬ 
tivals  of  the  evening  of  that  solemn  day, 
affecting  scenes  of  his  insanity  took  place 
again.  He  was  burning  -with  fever.  We 
will  not  relate  his  extravagancies,  insane 
measures,  and  incoherent  speeches  during 
the  following  days.  It  is  easily  conceived 
that  ho  lost  all  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Still,  they  gazed  u^ion  him  and 
nis  follies  with  tender  emotions  of  juty ; 
others,  however,  flung  atones  at  him.  The 
Duke  considered  his  state  as  an  admira¬ 
ble  opportunity  for  striking  a  decisive 
blow,  which  would  at  once  avenge  him 
and  annihilate  the  revolution.  Scarcely 
a  fortnight  had  elajised  when,  on  the  great 
day  of  the  fete  of  the  Virgin,  again  a 
solemn  general  assembly  took  place  in  the 
Church  of  the  Carmel,  This  time  the 
multitude  was  silent  and  gloomy.  The 
Duke  appeared,  but  with  armed  troops. 
Masaniello  rushed  from  his  house  into  the 
church,  rushed  into  the  pulpit ;  and  such 
was  the  incoherent  vehemence  of  his 
speech  that  he  soon  fell  exhausted.  Tlie 
Divine  Service  was  performed  whilst  he 
lay  prostrate  in  the  cell  of  a  monk  close 
to  the  sacristy.  As  soon  as  it  was  over, 
the  crowd  was  withdrawing  slowly,  silent¬ 
ly,  mournfully,  w'hen  three  armed  men 
penetrated  into  the  church,  crying — 
“  Death  to  Masaniello !”  All  present  fled. 
Masaniello,  ghastly  pale,  but  smiling,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  thrcstiold  of  the  sacristy. 
“  Is  it  you,  my  beloved  people  ?”  he  ex- 
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claimed ;  “  I  am  coming  to  yon.”  The 
assassins fiml  deliberately,  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  impressionable  Neapolitans  shed 
floods  of  tears  over  the  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  fisherman  whose  funeral  was  on 
a  regal  scale.  During  one  long  day  his 
Itody  was  eaposed  to  the  gace  of  tlie  peo- 
|>le,  who  came  onoe  more  to  behold  the 
beautiful  head  they  had  loved  so  deeply. 
'Fhe  Duke  of  Aroos  soon  discovered  that 
his  crime  could  not  be  followed  by  any 
solution  in  his  favor.  The  revolution  con¬ 
tinued,  and  assumed  another  phase  under 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  partisans,  who, 
afler  many  difliculties,  sanguinary  con¬ 
tests,  and  chivalrous  combats,  fell,  without 
exception,  under  the  new  S})ani8h  forces, 
(x>mmandedby  Don  John  of  Austria.  The 
(Uty  and  kingdom  of  Naples  made  their 
submission ;  and  although  the  tax  upon 
fruits  was  not  renewed,  the  goveniment ' 
of  the  Spanish  Viceroys  resumed  its  form¬ 
er  despotism. 

From  the  various  instances  we  have 
sketched,  may  be  seen  the  nature  of  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  original  docu¬ 
ments  and  state  papers,  and  how  much 
they  facilitate  verification  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  truth.  The  dis¬ 
criminate  use  of  such  materials  for  the 
investigation  of  historical  flicts  will  shed 
a  new  light,  we  repeat  it,  on  the  science 
of  history,  as  well  as  on  the  labors  of  his¬ 
torians  and  professors  of  history.  Let  us 
add  that  the  public  owes  a  great  debt  of 


gratitude  to  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  such  rescarch(>s.  Such  men  arc  the 
patient  and  indefatigable  miners  who  d* 
rive  but  little  popular  influence  aud  repute, 
if  their  labors  are  confined  to  snch  pur¬ 
suits.  In  England,  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  instances  of  the  efiects  resulting  from 
the  publication  of  original  documents  was 
Mr.  Carlyle's  “  Letters  and  Speeches  of 
Cromwell.”  The  British  public  beheld 
for  the  first  time,  the  stern  I’uritan — the 
real  Protector.  Others  will  follow  the 
example  given  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  Subse¬ 
quently  appeared  the  late  Mr.  John  Kem¬ 
ble's  publication  of  invaluable  state  pa¬ 
pers  with  excellent  biographical  notices. 
Thus,  the  British  public  will  now  be  in 
the  legitimate  expectation  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  new  sources  of  history.  At  Flor¬ 
ence,  under  the  auspices  of  tue  Minister, 
Baldasseroni.  M.  Boiiaini  has  verj'  recently 
arranged  and  classified  the  Tuscan 
Archives  with  infinite  skill  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  palace  of  the  Uffizi  ;  and  thus  Florence 
possesses  now,  collected  together  and  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all,  the  state  papers,  correspond¬ 
ence,  in  short,  all  the  oocuments  relating 
to  her  history — sad  remains  of  her  antique 
liberties!  It  would  be  worthy  of  the 
British  Government  to  assist  in,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  researches  for  state  papers 
and  valuable  documents.  It  is  well  known 
that  they  abound  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Foreign  Office,  as  well  os  in  all 
the  public  offices  and  archives  of  Europe. 


rrom  tb«  Britlib  Qnarterljr. 


CHRISTIANITY  WITHOUT  JUDAISM.* 


A  MORE  distasteful  task  has  seldom  ex- 1 
ercised  our  pen,  than  the  criticism  of  this  I 
small  but  pretentious  volume.  If  it  were  j 
the  work  of  some  Unitarian  divine,  or  of 
some  lay  disciple  of  Theodore  Parker  or  | 

*  Chrigtianity  without  Judaim ;  a  second  Series  I 
Essays.  Being  the  substance  of  Sermons  delivered 
in  London  and  other  places.  By  the  Rev.  BAiiSX 
PowKLL,  M.A.,  P.R.i,  P.R.A.e.,  P.O.S.,  Savilien 
Profeeaor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Longman.  Pp.  363. 


Francis  Newman,  a  very  cursory  notice 
would  be  all  that  its  intrinsic  merits  would 
call  for.  But  coming  from  a  clergyman 
occupying  Professor  Powell’s  position  in 
the  Church  of  England,  it  acquires  a  por¬ 
tentous  significance.  It  must  be  taken, 
not  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  for  what  it 
stands  for.  It  represents,  of  course,  the 
views  not  only  of  the  author  himself,  but 
of  his  brother  clergymen  who  have  asked 
him  to  preach  in  their  pulpits ;  and  of 
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those  readers  “  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  who,  we  are  told,  have  induced  the 
publication  by  their  demand  for  copies  of 
a  former  private  edition.  In  sliort,  the 
u|>{>earance  of  this  book  betokens  the  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  C'hurch  of  England  of  a 
party  more  or  less  numerous  and  influen¬ 
tial,  prepared  to  welcome  its  doctrines. 
And  in  the  preface,  Mr.  Powell  avows  his 
belief  that  there  is  a  considerable  and 
fjist-iiicro.asing  proportion,  both  of  clergpr 
and  laity,  “fully  alive”  to  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  “  lil>eral  and  enlightened 
views”  of  Christianity,  niis  of  course 
moans  the  views  which  Mr.  Powell  him¬ 
self  happens  to  hiu’e  esjKmsed.  This  cant 
about  lilierality  and  enlightenment  runs 
through  the  volume,  and  is  one  of  its 
most  oftensive  characteristics.  There  is 
a  chiss  of  minds  who  mistake  the  history 
of  their  own  opinions  for  the  progress  of 
human  intellect  in  general,  and  can  never 
be  persuaded  that  they  hold  any  other 
]K)8ition  than  that  of  intellectual  leaders  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  age.  To  this 
class  I’rofessor  Powell  belongs.  Those 
from  w'hom  he  differs  have  their  choice 
between  bigoted  narrow-mindedness,  pre¬ 
judice,  and  confusion  of  thought,  Avhich 
hinder  them  from  seeing  that  he  is  right ; 
and  dishonest  cowardice  which  withholds 
them  from  confessing  it.  He  assaults  the 
intallibility  of  the  Bible,  with  the  most 
undisturbed  confidence  in  his  own,  (tor 
the  mind  of  man  demands  infallibility 
aomcir/iere ;)  and  explodes  Calvinism,  or 
sets  down  poor  Hugh  Miller,  with  the 
same  air  of  serene  superiority  with  which 
he  abolishes  the  Sabbath,  convicts  Moses 
of  ignorance,  and  assigns  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews  their  proper  r.ank  as  a  barbarous 
nation,  “in  the  lowest  and  most  puerile 
state  of  intellectual  and  moral  enlighten¬ 
ment.” 

This  conceit  of  infiillibility  seems  to  be 
a  besetting  d.anger  of  scientific  culture. 
In  the  study  of  pure  science  the  mind  ac¬ 
quires  the  habit  of  absolute  confidence  in 
its  own  conclusions.  There  is  no  room 
for  modesty  in  matheniJitics.  There  is  no 
]>rcsumption  in  afiirming  of  the  result  of 
a  carefully  conducted  calculation  that  it  is 
true  for  ^1  minds  and  for  all  time  ;  and 
that  if  any  one  can  not  j>erceive  its  truth, 
this  proves  only  his  ignorance,  not  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  conclusion.  The  stars  in 
their  courses  record  in  characters  of  light, 
in  the  depths  of  unmeasured  space,  the 
equations  wrought  out  by  the  lonely  stu¬ 


dent  in  hki  cell.  The  returning  comet,  the 
new  planet,  answer  from  the  remote  verge 
of  the  solar  system  to  his  summons,  and 
demonstrate  the  laws  of  the  human  intel¬ 
lect  to  be  the  laws  of  the  universe.  With 
res{>ect  to  the  subjects  of  pure  science,  the 
man  of  science  stands  on  a  |»latfonn  of  in¬ 
fallible  certainty,  from  which  lie  looks 
down  with  conscious  superiority  on  the 
mass  of  mankind,  who  must  remain  ignor¬ 
ant,  for  tlie  most  part,  of  the  processes 
of  science,  and  be  content  to  take  its  re¬ 
sults  as  matter  of  faith,  which  to  him  are 
matter  of  demonstration.  No  wonder 
that  he  is  tempted  to  attribute  to  the  su¬ 
perior  strength  of  his  own  intellect  that 
infallible  certainty  which,  in  reality,  re¬ 
sults  from  the  superiority  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  instruments  be  employs.  He  forgets 
that  his  intimate  familiarity  with  the  rea¬ 
soning  process  by  which  those  great  re¬ 
sults  are  demonstrated,  which  the  majori¬ 
ty  accept  on  trust,  is  merely  one  instance 
of  the  mlvantage  w’hich  every  artist  has 
in  his  own  art  over  other  men ;  for  sci¬ 
ence  becomes  art  when  it  is  employed  to 
extend  its  own  boundaries.  He  grows 
impatient  of  doubt,  of  humility,  and  of 
difference  of  opinion.  He  desires  the 
certainty  of  mathematics  in  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and  as  he  can 
no  longer  find  that  certainty  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  his  conclusions  are  reach¬ 
ed,  he  finds  it  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
reached  them.  Science  has  taught  him 
that  the  solitary  reasoner  may  be  right, 
and  the  Avhole  world  wrong.  He  simply 
generalizes  the  lesson,  and  infers  that 
whenever  he  differs  from  other  ]>eople 
they  must  needs  he  wrong,  liecause  he  is 
infallibly  right.  His  oavu  opinions  be¬ 
come,  in  his  eyes,  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  age  ;  and 
any  opposition  to  them  the  sure  token  of 
ignorance,  narrow  prejudice,  or  dishones¬ 
ty.  The  most  splendid  warning  of  these 
dangers  of  scientific  culture  is  furnished 
by  the  late  Auguste  Comte,  the  man  of 
science,  poit  excelieiice^  of  the  present  age. 
iks  incapable  beyond  liis  proper  province 
as  he  was  powerful  and  unrivaled  within 
it,  he  mistook  narrow  pale  of  accurate 
science  for  the  wide  horizon  of  human 
knowledge.  Confounding  science  some¬ 
times  with  philosophy,  and  ^metimes 
with  art,  he  imagined  that,  in  classifying 
the  sciences,  he  was  mapping  out  the 
whole  domain  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
was  unable  to  sec  that  our  largest  and 
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most  precious  treasures  of  knowledge  lie  i 
beyond,  or  above,  where  the  foot  of  sei- 1 
enoe  has  not  trodden,  nor  her  wings  soar-  I 
ed  ;  in  the  world  of  oonstuousness  and  of 
emotion,  which  defies  science ;  in  the 
world  of  actual  individual  experience, 
where  science  is  the  disciple,  not  the 
teacher ;  and  in  the  world  oi  faith,  where 
the  demonstrations  of  science  are  super-  | 
seded  by  a  sublimer  certainty.  ; 

These  remarks  are  not  very  recondite  ; 
but  we  venture  to  say  that  they  express 
truths  of  which  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us  has  not  the  remotest  suspicion. 
In  his  mind,  scientific  culture  is  the  pre- ' 
vailing  inspiration.  His  ideal  of  certainty  ' 
is  “  positive  philosophy.”  He  is  evident- , 
ly  incapable  of  perceiving  that  there  is  in  : 
the  words  spoken  by  the  divine  voice  on 
Sinai  an  authority  and  certainty  of  a  high- ' 
er  description  than  can  attach  to  the  in¬ 
ferences  of  geologj”,  or  even  to  the  opin-  ’ 
ions  of  the  Savilian  Professor  of  (leonie-  ■ 
try  at  Oxford.  He  would  think  it,  no 
doubt,  a  very  narrow-minded  and  ignor¬ 
ant  remark,  that  a  clever  man  may  not 
Ik*  a  better  theologian,  but  a  much  worse 
one,  for  having  made  profound  and  vari- , 
<ms  attainments  in  pure  science.  The  re- ; 
mark  is  nevertheless  true ;  not  because 
theology  and  science  are  at  variance — 
for  all  truth  is  one — but  because  such  is 
the  imperfection  and  feebleness  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  that  it  can  scarcely  attain  emi¬ 
nence  in  more  than  one  direction ;  and 
by  the  intense  and  exclusive  study  of  one 
kind  of  evidence,  and  one  class  of  truths, 
it  is  too  often  unfitted,  rather  than  pre¬ 
pared,  for  the  study  of  other  kinds  of 
unith,  and  the  appreciation  of  other  kinds 
of  evidence. 

The  following  passage  will  suffice  to  il¬ 
lustrate  these  remarks,  and  to  indicate  ' 
the  Professor’s  own  view  of  the  bearing  ! 
of  modem  science  upon  theology ; 

“  The  unparalleled  advances  in  physical  sci-  j 
cuce  which  characterize  the  present  age,  alone 
suffice  to  stamp  a  totally  different  character  on  . 
the  spirit  of  all  its  discussions ;  and  they  now  . 
are,  and  will  be  to  a  far  gre.atcr  extent,  influen-  : 
tial  on  the  tone  of  theology.  It  is  now  per¬ 
ceived  by  all  inquiring  minds  that  the  advance 
of  true  scientific  principles,  aiid  the  grand  in-  I 
ductive  conclusions  of  universal  law  and  order,  j 
are  at  once  the  basis  of  all  rational  thoolo^,  i 
and  give  the  death-blow  to  superstition.  Ime  | 
influence  of  the  advance  of  physical  science  on  | 
religion  is,  in  truth,  a  very  wide  subject,  and 
involves  some  topics  at  once  of  great  difficulty  ' 
and  high  import  in  regard  to  the  very  founds-  j 
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tions  of  a  l>eiief  in  revelation,  and  its  received 
external  evidences.  Those,  however,  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  will  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
pre.scnt  discussion,  but  will  be  reserved  for  a 
future  opportunity.  With  reference  to  our 
more  immediate  subject,  it  will  suffice  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
l>eneflt8  to  pure  religion  wliich  result  from  the 
scientific  enlightenment  of  the  age,  there  has 
too  commonly  existed  a  feeling  of  hostility 
against  it  on  the  part  of  some  very  religious 
persons.  Theology  has  too  commonly  been 
l>eset  with  a  spirit  of  a  narrower  kind,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  those  broader  and  more 
enlightening  truths ;  and  thus  from  the  first 
dawn  of  the  true  inductive  philosophy  there 
has  always  existed  on  the  part  of  a  bigoted  and 
exclusive  class  of  theologian.^,  a  deeply-seated 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  advance  of  physi¬ 
cal  discovery.  Some  better  informed  theolo¬ 
gians,  indeed,  of  several  schools,  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  pursue  a  better  policy ;  and  it  is 
now  mainly  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  which  is 
arrayed  in  the  most  inveterate  hostility  to  sci¬ 
ence.  And  in  a  more  especial  manner  has  this 
been  evinced  at  the  present  day,  when  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  geology  have  made  advances  far 
more  formidable  to  its  claims,  and  subversive  of 
its  Judaical  principles,  than  were  all  the  as¬ 
saults  made  by  the  heresies  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo  on  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  decrees 
in  a  past  age.” — Pp.  11-13. 

The  magniloquent  vagueness  and  the 
tone  of  oracular  authority  which  our 
readers  will  be  struck  with  in  this  passage, 
are  characteristic  of  the  volume.  One  is 
perpetually  inquiring  what  definite  mean¬ 
ing  may  he  concealed  btmeath  the  |)omp- 
ous  folds  of  loose  and  sweeping  general¬ 
ities  in  which  the  author  is  wont  to  array 
his  ideas.  What,  for  example,  exactly, 
are  “  those  broader  and  more  enlighten¬ 
ing  truths.”  and  with  what  are  they  com- 
jiared  ?  With  the  narrower  and  less  en¬ 
lightening  truths  of  religion,  or  merely 
with  the  “  spirit  of  a  narrower  kind,” 
which  ha.s  “  too  commonly  beset”  theolo¬ 
gy  ?  Again,  what  are,  precisely,  the 
“  acknowledged  benefits  to  pure  religion, 
which  result  from  the  scientific  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  age”  ?  Pure  religion  is  a 
certain  state  of  heart  towards  God,  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  faith,  love,  and 
obedience,  which  influences  habitually 
the  whole  character  and  conduct.  No 
disparagement  to  the  claims  or  triumphs 
of  science  is  implied  in  saying  that  all  the 
“  scientific  enlightenment  of  the  age”  can 
not  render  faith,  or  love,  or  obedience, 
more  pow'erful  in  their  influence,  or  more 
easy  of  attainment.  Professor  Powell’s 
assertion  is  about  as  coherent  and  intel- 
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li^ible  as  if  one  were  to  affirm  th.at  rail-  but  i)oint  to  tiiin,  anil  bid  us  seek  else- 
ways  and  the  electric  tele^^ph  have  done  where  the  light  M’hich  it  can  not  furnish, 
innch  to  simplify  the  theory  of  equations,  yet  in  which  alone  its  deef>e8t  lessons  can 
or  that  the  discovei'y  of  the  interior  of !  be  read.  So  far  from  ftimishing  a  “  basis” 
Africa  may  be  e,xpected  to  ameliorate  for  theology,  physical  science  can  not  add 
funsiderably  the  English  climate.  one  single  fundamental  proposition  to 

But,  according  to  this  writer,  modern  those  primary  biblical  truths  of  wliich  we 
science  has  done  much  more  than  simply  !  have  just  cited  a  few  examples,  and  on 
l>onefiting  religion.  It  has  siippiemetitcd,  I  which  theology  rests.  It  is  only  by  being 
if  not  8upt*rseded,  the  Scriptures ;  or  I  united  with  moral  and  metaphysical  con- 
rather,  to  speak  in  accordance  with  the  I  siderations,  that  the  inductions  of  physical 
general  tone  of  his  work,  it  has  supersed-  science  can  even  supply  evidence  of  the 
<*d  the  Old  Testament,  and  supplemented  great  fundamental  truth  of  theology — the 
the  New.  “  .tVll  inquiring  minds” — a  tol-  existence  of  God.  The  intelligent  theolo- 
erably  large  category,  in  the  nineteenth  gian,  indeed,  will  be  far  from  underrating 
century,  and  in  the  English  nation — now  |  the  light  which  modem  science  can  sheil 
perceive,  he  assures  us,  “  that  the  advance  |  ujion  his  majestic  suid  jtrofound  theme, 
of  true  scientific  principles,  and  the  grand  j  It  can  not  show  the  depths,  bnt  it  c.an 
inductive  conclusions  of  universal  law  and  I  illuminate  the  surface.  It  can  not  solve 
order,  are  the  basis  of  all  rational  theolo-  j  the  mysteries,  or  answer  the  solemn  doubts 
.7y.”  The  reference,  as  the  context  shows,  j  and  awful  questions  of  theology,  but  it 
is  to  principles  of  physical  science.  Cer- !  can  pour  upon  some  of  its  plainest  and 
tiiiiily,  this  is  a  remarkable  assertion  for  a  !  yet  sublimest  doctrines  the  rich  glow  of 
Christi.an  divine.  That  the  of!  profuse  and  glorious  illustration.  It  can 

scientific  principles  should  form  the j  tell  us  nothing  new  of  the  divine  charac* 
of  theology  is  p.aradoxical  enough.  It !  ter,  will,  or  nature.  On  the  most  urgent 
must  be  a  very  mov.able  basis,  one  would  problems  of  theology — the  theory  and 
think,  little  better  than  a  quicksand.  But  consequences  of  the  divine  conduct  to¬ 
rtile  grand  inductive  conclusions  of  uni-  wards  men,  as  the  Father-Creator  towards 
vers.*!!  and  eternal  law  and  order” — if  one  his  offspring,  and  as  the  Supreme  Killer 
only  know  what  those  sublime  “conclu-  towards  his  disobedient  subjects — induc- 
sions”  are — have  a  sound  of  more  ambi-  tivo  science  can  shed  no  ray  of  light.  It 
tious  promise.  Where  are  they?  What  '  [lossesses  no  data.  In  the  perpetual  flux 
are  tliey  ?  Are  they  truths  of  a  lollier  |  of  human  affairs,  the  same  individuals,  the 
order,  of  a  wider  universality,  of  a  more  i  same  circumstances,  never  recur.  In  the 
unchangeable  eternity,  than  tliose  ancient  1  wide  expanse  of  this  world’s  history,  in- 
ileclanatioiis  that  ”  God  is  light ;”  that  !  duction  finds  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  its 
“  God  is  love  ;”  that  “  Love  is  the  fulfill*  j  foot ;  from  the  shoreless  waste  of  the 
iiig  of  the  law  ;”  that  “  All  lawlessness  is  !  desolate  past  it  can  not  bring  a  single 
sin,”  and  “  the  desert  of  siii  is  death ;”  \  olive-leaf  of  promise  and  hope.  What 
that  “  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of!  science  can  do  to  illustrate  theology, 
God  hath  life,”  and  “  as  many  as  are  led  j  should  be  acknowledged,  not  only  thank- 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  |  fully,  but  devoutly ;  for  creation  also  is 
God”?  Such  statements  as  theses,  as  sub-  [  the  word  of  God,  and  it  is  a  noble  task 
lime  in  the  simplicity  of  their  expression  to  decipher,  though  slowly  and  imper¬ 
ils  they  are  untathomablc  and  imineasur-  ^  fectly,  its  divine  lessons.  It  can  illustrate 
able  in  tlieir  fullness  of  meaning — such  ;  truths  which  it  never  could  have  revealed, 
direct,  authoritative  declarations  of  divine  ;  It  can  attest  the  unity  of  creation  by 
truth,  uttered  by  the  Son  of  God  himself,  j  showing  that  the  sunbeam  in  which  the 
or  by  his  authorized  messengers,  have  !  tiny  gnat  dances  and  the  violet  expands, 
hitheito  furnished  the  “basis”  of  theology.  I  is  identical  with  the  rays  that  have  been 
It  is  not  only  a  “  rational”  one — ^for  it  millions  of  years  on  their  passage  from 
satisfies  reason  with  the  highest  evidence;  those  vast  liives  of  suns  and  systems 
but  it  is  the  only  possible  one,  under  the  which  are  but  nebulous  points  in  our 
conditions  of  our  present  existence.  The  heaven ;  and  that  beyond  those  ineon- 
loftiest,  broadest,  surest  inductions  of  I  ccivable  wildernesses  of  boundless  space 
modern  science  can  not  soar  beyond  the  1  the  same  law  reigns  by  which  the  thistle- 
atmosphere  of  observed  facts.  No  indue- j  down  floats  and  the  r-ain-drop  falls.  It 
lion  from  nature  can  include  God.  It  can  I  can  exemplify,  with  the  most  dazzling 
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variety,  magnificence,  and  minuteness  of 
evidence,  the  wisdom,  power,  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  divine  Maker ;  showing  how', 
not  a  bundle  of  single  threads,  but  an  in¬ 
finitely  complicated  web  of  design,  like 
the  fine-woven  symjiathetic  network  of 
nerves  in  the  human  body,  pervades  every 
atom  and  point  of  creation,  binding  each 
to  all ;  how  primeval  forests  grew  and 
<lecay^  in  order  that  coal  might  be  dug, 
and  steam  might  be  the  slave  of  commerce 
and  civilization ;  how  multitudes  beyond 
all  arithmetic  of  living  creatures  were 
bom  and  perished,  and  earthquakes  throb¬ 
bed,  and  oceans  were  dried  up,  that  the 
chalky  downs  might  pasture  the  flock  or 
repay  the  plowshare,  and  that  the  rifted 
marble  crags  might  be  the  quarry  of  the 
mason,  the  school  of  the  painter  and  the 
poet,  or  the  fortress  of  the  oppressed ; 
now'  the  cloud  that  cools  the  fiunting 
wayfarer,  and  closes  the  pimpernel,  is  car¬ 
rying  food  for  a  thousami  tables  ;  or  how 
the  wind  that  speeds  the  Mayflower,  or 
wrecks  the  Armada,  that  buries  an  army 
beneath  the  sand,  or  frolics  with  the  child’s 
kite  and  gently  bears  the  odor  of  the  clo- 
matis  to  the  sick  girl’s  bedside,  is  but 
obeying  the  laws  given  to  it  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  twofold  motion 
of  our  globe.  Above  all,  physical  science 
funiislies  the  most  impressive  and  unan¬ 
swerable  evidence  that  the  All-wise  and 
Almighty  Creator  works  by  law,  that  is, 
by  settled  and  permanent  principles ;  and 
that  while  the  inflexible  maintenance  of 
his  laws  often  involves  a  tremendous  cost 
of  suftering,  yet  the  laws  themselves  are 
stamped  with  the  manifest  image  and 
superscription  of  pure  and  infinite  bene¬ 
volence.  These  are  the  sublimest  lessons 
of  science.  They  are  a  part  of  God’s 
revelation  of  himself  to  man.  But  they 
only  illustrate  and  confirm  the  teaching 
of  his  written  word.  They  add  no  single 
new’  tratli  to  theology — much  less  furnish 
a  new  basis  for  it.  They  do  but  re-set, 
with  the  rich  choral  harmony  of  innumer¬ 
able  voices  “  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth,”  the  ancient  melody  chanted  from 
the  beginning  in  tlie  )»ages  of  Scripture. 
“All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  O  Lord  1” 
“  For  ever,  O  Lord  !  thy  word  is  settled 

in  heaven . They  continue  this 

day  according  to  thine  ordinances;  for  all 
are  thy  servants.” 

Hostile  jealousy  of  the  advances  of  true 
physical  science  is  the  last  folly  of  which 


an  intelligent  and  devout  theologian  would 
wish  to  be  guilty.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  as  well  as 
the  New  Testament  are  from  the  author 
of  universal  nature,  can  have  no  fear  that 
the  one  book  really  contradicts  the  other. 
Science,  however,  is  not  Nature,  but  only 
man’s  reading  of  nature.  It  is  infallible 
only  within  certain  very  narrow'  limits. 
Its  very  advance  implies  its  imperfection. 
Jealousy  of  the  progress  of  true  science  is 
one  thing;  jealousy  of  the  hasty,  arrogant, 
or  profane  conclusions  of  scientific  men  is 
quite  another  thing.  The  first  would 
argue  inditterence  to  truth,  if  not  some¬ 
thing  w’orse ;  the  second  argues  only  dis¬ 
trust  of  human  w'eakness.  Theologians, 
if  such  there  be,  who  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  splendid  discoveries  of  modern  science 
from  a  narrow',  cow’ardly  apprehension  of 
having  any  of  their  opinions  interfere<l 
with,  or  the  authority  of  any  of  their  dhUt 
impugned,  are  worthy  of  censure  and  con¬ 
tempt.  But  are  they  more  ridiculous 
than  the  theologian  who  preposterously 
claims  for  those  discoveries  the  glory  of 
supidj-ing  a  new’  Ijasis  for  rational  theolo- 
gj'  r  Are  they  more  blamable  than  the 
Christian  divine  who  ascribes  to  the  iu- 
ftrencea  of  a  few  geologists,  skillful  and 
sagacious  but  yet  fallible  cultiv.ators  of  an 
infant  science,  an  authority  sufficient  to 
contradict  the  declaration  of  God’s  own 
voice  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  not  merely 
to  explode  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath, 
but  to  shed  discredit  on  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scripture  V 
The  fact  is,  that  men  of  science  are 
quite  as  much  in  danger  of  narrow-mind¬ 
edness  as  are  theologians,  or  .any  other 
class  of  thinkers.  It  is  a  disease  incident 
to  the  human  intellect,  when  fed  too  ex¬ 
clusively  on  any  one  kind  of  truth.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  complain,  as  Professor 
Powell  does,  (p.  10,)  that“  w'hile  rational 
inquiry,  learned  criticism,  and  philoso¬ 
phical  argument  are  so  largely  applied  tf> 
other  departments  of  knowledge,”  they 
are  neglected  and  censured  by  theolo¬ 
gians  ;  or  that  theological  questions  arc 
“  too  commonly  pursued”  in  an  “  unwor¬ 
thy  spirit,”  and  w’ith  “  ignorant,  narrow’, 
and  one-sided  views ;”  but  dangers  of  this 
sort  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  Bible.  The  man  of  science, 
too,  has  his  own  theories  and  prejtidices 
and  fixed  ideas.  He  is  in  danger  of  con¬ 
founding  his  ow'n  opinion  with  science  it¬ 
self,  and  of  ascribing  to  the  precarious  in- 
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ferences  of  scientific  men  the  certainty  | 
wliich  really  belonps  only  to  the  facts  on 
M'hich  their  reasoning  is  based.  And  his 
h:U>ituul  study  of  one  sort  of  evidence  i 
may  render  him  very  ill  fitted  to  feel 
the  stronger  force  of  evidence  of  | 
a  difiereiit  sort.  Thus,  when  Professor ; 
Powell  tells  us,  that  “from  the  irrecon- ; 
cilablo  contradictions  disclosed  by  geolo¬ 
gical  discovery,  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
six  days’  cre.ation  can  not  now  be  re¬ 
garded  by  any  competently  infonned  per¬ 
son  a*  he  leaves  out  of  view 

altogether  the  fact  that  there  is  evidence 
on  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other.  • 
The  blame  of  tha.  “  irreconcilable  contra- 
diction.s”  may  rest,  not  with  Moses,  but 
with  the  geologists.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  (iod  should  have  sjioken,  either  by 
his  voice  on  Mount  Sinai,  or  by  his  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  earth’s  materials,  anything 
but  truth.  It  is  conceivable,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  He  did  not  speak  the  words 
we  believe  him  to  have  siioken,  or  that 
we  have  misunderstood  them.  lint  it  is 
«  equally  conceivable,  and  f>erhape,  to  those 
who  have  studied  not  only  the  liible  and 
geology,  but  the  laws  of  evidence,  much 
more  conceivable,  that  the  rocky  record.s, 
which  are  the  text-book  of  geology,  have 
not  yet  been  fully  deciphered  or  infallibly 
interpreted.  Historical  evidence  —  the 
evulence  of  written  records,  of  language, 
of  national  tradition,  and  notorious  facts, 
interwoven  insejiarably  with  the  customs, 
genius,  character,  and  entire  history  of  a 
nation — is  quite  as  real  and  valua\)le  as 
the  evidence  of  observation  and  exjieri- 
ment,  which  forms  the  basis  of  science. 
That  the  Ileverend  Professor  of  (Geome¬ 
try,  or  any  other  man  of  science,  is  able 
to  perceive  the  one  kind  of  evidence,  but 
incjipable  of  appreciating  the  other,  is  to 
be  lamented,  not  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
but  for  his  own.  We  have  evidence,  as 
certain  as  that  on  which  geology  is  based, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  not  that  (as 
Professor  Powell  says)  “  it  may  be  true 
that  God  spoke  all  those  w'ords  on  Mount 
Sinai,”  but  that  it  i»  true  that  he  actually 
did  speak  them.  The  ultimate  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  the  declarations  made  on 
Sinai  Ls  the  same  as  that  fiir  the  fossil  re¬ 
cords  which  geology  claims  to  have  de- 
cipered,  namely,  the  testimony  of  (God. 
Even  Professor  Powell  will  hardly  venture 
to  maintain  that  it  is  more  likely  that  God 
asserted  tvhat  is  untrue  in  the  one  case, 
than  that  men  have  been  mistaken  in  the 


other :  though,  unfortunately,  he  has  al- 
low’ed  himself  to  make  statements  citpable 
of  such  an  interpretation.  Prejudice, 
narrow-mindedness,  and  the  absence  of 
the  true  spirit  of  science,  are  just  as  evi¬ 
dently  displayed  in  rejecting  one  class  of 
evidence  as  the  other.  The  materials  of 
science  lie  in  the  entire  world  of  observed 
and  recorded  fact,  including  the  facts  of 
human  history  just  as  much  as  the  facts  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  A  science  q/*  history, 
indeed,  there  can  not  be,  because  the  facts 
are  always  singular,  and  never  recur  ;  but 
if  any  established  fact  in  history  be  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  deductions  of  science,  the 
plain  inference  is,  not  that  the  fact  is  un¬ 
real,  but  that  the  premises  were  insufti- 
ciont,  or  the  demonstration  incorrect. 

The  opj)Osition  between  modem  science 
and  received  theology,  which  may  l>e  re- 
ganled  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
vohime  before  us,  is  urged,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated,  with  special  reference  to 
a  single  case.  Science  is  represented  by 
geology,  and  “  Puritan”  theology  by  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Enmity  to 
the  Sabbath  appears  so  strongly  influential 
in  the  writer’s  mind,  that  one  is  almost 
led  to  suppose  it  the  real  motive  of  the 
entire  volume.  The  following  sentences 
!  indicate  the  temper  in  which  Professor 
Powell  speaks  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
I  Old  Testament  institutions,  that  golden 
;  link  between  earth  and  heaven,  that  sim- 
I  plest  yet  mightiest  device  for  maintaining 
,  spiritual  religion  in  the  world,  of  which 
I  it  may  M’ell  be  said  that  if  its  observance  bt^ 

;  a  superstition,  superstition  has  done  more 
I  for  mankind  than  “  modern  enlightenment” 

I  can  do ;  and  that  if  Christianity  has  not 
preserved  and  sanctioned  it,  then  in  this 
one  instance  Christianity  has  retrograded, 
not  advanced,  in  comparison  with  J  udaism : 

“Men’s  minds  were  roused  into  vehement 
alarm  some  years  ago  at  attempts  to  revive 
some  points  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  while 
at  present  public  opinion  is  hardly  awakened  to 
'  the  far  greater  practical  enormities  of  the  in- 
!  vasions  of  Puritanical  intolerance,  concentrated 
!  in  the  enforcement  of  Sabbatism.  If  any  the- 
I  olomcal  topic  can  be  said  to  come  home  directly 
I  to  the  daily  life  of  every  man,  it  is  surely  the 
question  of  this  observance,  and  of  the  alleged 
:  obligations  on  which  it  is  maintaine<l.  Its  prac- 
!  tical  influence  is  constantly  interfering  with  the 
I  pursuits,  enjoyments,  and  even  domestic  and 
personal  freedom  of  all,  and  especially  the 
working  classes.  Yet  few  are  found  willing  to 
!  emancipate  themselves  or  others  from  that  in- 
I  fluence,  even  where  they  fuHy  acknowledge  the 
1  unsoundness  of  its  foundation.  Those  who  are 
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foremost  to  rmue  an  outcry  against  Romanism,  ' 
or  the  merest  semblance  of  a  leaning  to  its 
practices,  passively  yield  to  a  superstitious  i 
formalism  more  oppressive  in  its  exactions,  and 
at  least  equally  destructive  of  the  spiritual  sim-  I 
plicity  of  Christianity.” — Pp.  21,  22. 

We  can  not  pause  Iiere  to  comment  on 
the  miserably  shallow  view  of  church  ' 
principles,  and  of  popular  sentiment,  im¬ 
plied  in  the  statement  that  the  alarm 
ereated  by  Tractarianism  referred  merely  | 
to  “  points  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonial.”  i 
Xor  IS  this  the  place  to  enter  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Sabbath  q^uestion,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  prominence  given  to  it 
in  this  volume.  S^rcely  must  we  allow 
ourselves  a  passing  protest  against  the  ' 
iissumption,  common  with  those  who 
maintain  Mr.  Powell’s  side  of  the  qncs-  ; 
tion,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  a  piece  of  “  formalism.”  Nothing  can 
well  be  more  real,  more  opposed  to  enijity 
form,  than  rest  from  labor,  and  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  a  whole  day  to  tlie  loftiest  pur¬ 
poses  of  lite.  If  rest,  leisure,  tranquil 
meditation,  safety  from  the  intrusive  de¬ 
mands  of  business,  family  converse  and 
worship,  public  association  for  prayer, 
praise,  and  instruction  in  the  very  highest 
and  most  practical  branches  of  knowledge 
— if  these  things  bo  “forms,”  and  the 
devotement  of  one  day  in  seven  to  such 
happy  and  noble  purposes  be  “formalism,” 
where,  in  the  n.ame  of  common-sense,  are 
the  realities  of  life?  Eating,  driuking, 
sleeping,  business,  may  as  well  be  pro¬ 
nounced  forms  also,  and,  in  fact,  our  whole 
outward  life  a  mere  incongruous  mass  of 
forms ;  writing  books,  we  presume,  being 
one  of  the  emptiest  forms  of  all,  though 
some  books  certainly  can  not  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  “  form  of  sound  words.” 

Immediately  after  the  remarks  which 
we  have  just  quoted  from  his  lirst  Essay, 
Professor  Powell  lays  down  a  principle  of 
discussion  in  which  we  entirely  concur 
with  him ;  namely,  that  the  obligation  of 
the  Sabbath  can  not  be  dealt  with  as  .an 
isolated  question.  It  is  insejiarably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  to  those  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  and  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
to  the  rule  of  Christian  duty.  If  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Old  Testament  be  essentially 
the  same,  as  well  as  from  the  same  divine 
source,  with  that  of  the  Gospel,  its  forms 
.alone  being  temporary,  and  its  doctrines 
eternally  true ;  if  the  Christian  Church  be 


historical! V  and  vitally  one  with  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Church,  (the  outward  form  of  volun¬ 
tary  local  societies  being  substituted  for 
that  of  a  national  and  political  body  ;)  if, 
in  fact,  Christianity  be  J  udaism  developed 
and  perfected,  freed  from  its  national 
trammels,  laying  aside  its  gorgeous  robes 
of  syralwlisra,  and  addressing  itself  no 
longer  to  a  |)ortion  of  mankind,  but  to 
the  whole  race  ;  then  it  is  at  least  highly 
titling  and  probable  that  the  most  spiritual 
of  the  Old  Testament  institutions,  the  one 
which  is  most  perfectly  free  from  all  spe¬ 
cial  adaptation  to  a  nation  or  age,  and 
suited  to  a  universal  worship,  .and  which 
is  even  more  imperatively  needed  now 
than  it  w.as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  should 
be  carried  forward  from  the  Old  Dispensa¬ 
tion  into  the  New.  On  the  other  hamL,  if 
Christianity  and  Judaism  are  wholly  dis¬ 
connected  systems  ;  if  the  Book  of  Gene* 
sis  be  no  more  than  a  mere  introduction 
to  the  Jewish  law;  if  the  Decalogue 
“  totally  omits  many  mor.al  duties,” 
(p.  104,)  .and  the  entire  Law  of  Moses, 
“not  rising  to  any  broad  principles,  which 
the  Israelites  at  that  tinic  would  have 
been  incapable  of  comprehending,”  was 
'  designed  solely  for  “  the  separation 
of  one  single  people  for  a  specitic  pur¬ 
pose,”  (p.  103  ;)  if,  in  a  word,  the  entire 
,  Jewish  dispensiition  was  nothing  but  such 
;  a  temporary,  earthly,  narrow,  and,  in  fact, 
gross  and  degrading  accommodation  of 
religion  to  the  blindness  and  intirmity  of 
a  semi-barbarous  nation,  as  this  work  re¬ 
presents  it  to  have  been  ;  then  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  it.  We  must  add,  that  the  New 
TesUameut  falls  with  the  Old.  Mr.  Powell, 
whose  logic  is  of  a  very  loose  and  con¬ 
fused  char.acter,  will,  of  course,  not  ad¬ 
mit  this  consequence  from  his  ])rinoiples. 
But  if  the  New  Testament  writers  were 
either  ignorant  or  else  dishonest  in  their 
habitual  and  avowed  reverence  for  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God — 
which  they  must  needs  have  been,  if  Mr. 
Powell’s  views  of  the  Old  Testament  be 
the  truth — there  is  an  end  of  the  authori- 
'  ty  of  the  New  Testament  as  an  absolute 
rule  of  faith.  Inspired,  the  writers  may 
still  have  been,  in  that  loose  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Powell  employs  the  word.  But  it 
matters  little  to  us  whether  they  were  or 
not,  if  their  inspiration  could  not  keep 
them  from  either  error  or  dishonesty  iu  a 
[matter  so  deeply  concerning  the  divine 
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i’haractcr,  and  the  very  foundations  of  rc- 
Hirious  faitlj  and  life.  We  fully  agree 
with  the  Reverend  i*rofe«8or,  that  the 
l>est  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jlut  we  main¬ 
tain  that  you  can  not  get  rid  of  the  Old 
Testament  without  cutting  away  the  very 
roots  of  the  New,  and  charging  the  writers 
of  it  with  an  amount  of  error  fatal  to  the 
moral  value  and  decisive  authority  of  their 
teaching. 

Professor  Powell  prepares  the  w’ay,  in 
his  second  Essay,  for  the  main  assault  on 
the  Old  Testament,  by  a  dissertation  “On 
tlie  application  and  misapplication  of 
StTtpture.'^  This  is  written  in  the  loftiest 
style  of  conscious  intellectual  superiority 
and  oracular  dogmatism.  One  can  not 
help  reflecting,  with  mingled  envy  and 
humility,  on  the  sublime  sensations  that 
must  bo  experienced  at  that  serene  alti¬ 
tude  from  which  the  Savilian  Professor 
surveys  sects  and  systems,  compassionates 
the  “confused  and  unsatisfactory  views 
commonly  prevalent,”  and  imparts  so 
much  of  his  superior  light  as  is  safe  for 
the  Aveak  optics  of  his  readers ;  for  it  is 
evident,  from  the  note  at  the  end  of  ^  2 
of  his  third  Essay,  that  he  entertains  eso¬ 
teric  views  much  more  advance<l  than 
those  which  he  openly  avows  and  main¬ 
tains.  We  have,  tirst,  a  historical  out¬ 
line  of  the  views  entertained  at  various 
]>eriods  resjKicting  “  the  value  assigned  to 
the  collection  of  multifarious  records 
united  in  the  volume  of  the  Bible.”  It 
would  seem  natural  to  begin  with  the 
.\po8tolic  Church,  and  inquire  what  was 
the  value  which  the  apostles  themselves 
assigned  to  their  own  W’ritingR,  and  what 
their  relation  to  the  laith  of  individual 
l)eliever8.  This  point  is  passed  over  in 
utter  silence,  and  w'e  have  merely  a  brief 
reference  to  the  appeal  to  Scripture  in 
those  dark  ages  in  which  the  written 
word  had  become  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Church.  At  the 
Reformation,  “  the  rising  tendency  of  the 
age  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  might 
have  l>een  ex|>ected  to  find  a  congenial 
resource  in  the  freer  study  of  the  Jiible. 
But  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  was,  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  narrower 
character.”  Tlie  ap|>eal  to  Scripture  was 
“  corrupted  into  literalism.”  “  Extreme 
views  of  inspiration”  were  introduced,  in 
order  to  “  supply  the  loss  of  the  com- : 
fortable  certainty  and  repose  which  the ' 
minds  and  consciences  of  men  had  been  > 


accnstometl  to  enjoy  in  the  Imsom  of  an 
infallible  Church.”  Rational  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  discarded. 

“  To  think  of  connection  with  the  context, 
or  of  any  other  considerations  which  mif^ht 
limit  or  elucidate  the  meaning,  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  and,  in  fact,  little  less  than  impious.  If 
a  duty  was  to  be  enforced,  a  precept  any  where 
extracted  from  the  sacred  writings  was  held 
equally  applicable  to  all  persons,  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  all  ages.  Thus,  with  a 
numerous  section  of  the  Protestant  communi¬ 
ties,  a  mere  literal  adherence  to  the  text  of  the 
Bible  constituted  as  complete  a  spiritual  slavery 
as  any  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  dictation 
of  a  domineering  priesthc^  and  an  infallible 
church ;  they  did  but  transfer  the  claims  of 
oracular  authority  from  the  priest  to  the  text, 
or  rather  to  their  preacher's  interpretation  of  it. 
Such  was  the  first  principle  and  foundation  of 
the  system  which  may  be  Wst  generally 
designated  by  the  name  of  Puritanism,  which 
has  exerted  as  {Mjmicious  an  influence  over 
modem  ( 'hristianitv  on  the  one  side  as  Roman¬ 
ism  on  the  other.  In  this  mode  of  theologizing, 
we  may  perhaps  trace  the  powerful  reaction  of 
the  spirit  of  Biblical  inquiry,  just  emancipated 
from  tlio  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  dictation,  and 
not  as  yet  exercised  in  the  more  comprehensive 
and  rational  principles  of  interpretation,  and 
thus  recoiling  into  a  scarcely  less  servile  slavery 
to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Bible — that  absolute 
worship  of  the  text  which  has  been  fitly  termed 
‘  Bibliolatry.’  ” — Pp.  31,  82. 

A  satirical  description,  part  truth, 
part  caricature,  is  then  given,  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  interjiretation  by  which  scattered 
and  isolated  texts  of  Scripture  may  bo 
made  to  mean  almost  any  thing,  and 
adduced  in  support  of  any  doctrine. 
Distinguishing  this  .abuse  of  Scripture 
.and  common-sense  by  the  name  of  “  the 
literal  principle,”  Mr.  Powell  finds  the 
most  salient  instance  of  its  consequences 
in  Cah'inism.  “  The  spirit  of  the  literal 
application  of  all  passsiges  of  Scripture, 
Avithout  discrimination,  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  disphayed  so  as  more  fully  to  evince 
its  peculiar  character  and  tendeucy,  th.an 
in  the  conception  and  support  of  the 
Calcinistic  theory.'^  With  carious  incon¬ 
sistency,  he  adds,  th.at  this  theory,  in 
jtriuciple  and  spirit,  was  extensively 
.adopted  in  earlier  times,  and  may  be 
tr.aced  up  tcAugnstine,  if  not  earlier — elev¬ 
en  hundred  years  before  the  reformers  re- 
])laced  the  infallibility  of  Rome  by  the 
“  principle  of  literalism.”  Well  may  ho 
term  that  a  “  remarkable  system,”  which 
thus  flourished  and  bore  fruit  a  thousand 
years  before  the  seed  of  it  was  sown ! 
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Yet,  he  adds,  with  the  admirable  logic] 
which  has  already  demanded  our  acknow- 1 
ledgraent : 

“  That  principle  once  admitted,  the  whole  ' 
predeatinarian  system  even  in  its  utmost  rigor, 
and  with  all  its  momentous  and  terrific  conse¬ 
quences,  stands  forth  in  a  kind  of  awful 
grandeur  perfectly  consistent  with  itself  in  all 
points,  and  unassailable  unless  on  a  totally 
different  ground  of  attack.  Adopting  this 
literal  view,  the  Reformer,  with  the  text  of  the 
Bible  as  his  only  guide,  was  directly  conducted 
to  the  one  principle  of  arbitrary'  grace,  as  the 
clue  to  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Divine  coun- 
scIr” — P.  44. 


Then  follows  a  bitterly  scornful  outline 
of  the  Calvinistic  system,  as  the  writer 
understands  it ;  and  he  declares  not  only 
Calvinism,  but  the  grossest  Antinomian- 
ism,  to  be  unassailable  so  long  as  tJie 
first  principle  of  Scripture  literalism  is  ad¬ 
mitted.'^  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  be  sure  I 
what  w'e  are  to  understand  by  this  “  liter¬ 
alism.”  Sometimes  the  tenn  seems  em¬ 
ployed  so  as  to  include  the  absolute  au- : 
thority  and  the  plain  meaning  of  Scrip¬ 
ture — things  widely  distinct  from  the 
“  mere  letter,”  or  the  capricious  interpre¬ 
tation  of  isolated  texta.  This  last  abuse 
will  not  be  defended  by  any  theologian  ' 
whose  opinion  is  worth  considering,  nor 
will  any  one  care  to  deny  that  it  has  ex¬ 
tensively  and  mischievously  prevailed. 
Professor  Pow'ell’s  severest  remarks  on 
this  head  are  as  just  as  they  are  super¬ 
fluous.  Xot  only  Calvinism,  but  doctrinal 
systems  of  the  most  various  kinds,  have  ; 
often  been  defended  by  means  of  an  | 
exegesis  that  outraged  not  only  critical 
sobriety,  but  common-sense.  What  then  ?  , 
Is  a  system  responsible  for  the  weakness  ' 
of  its  advocates  ?  Must  it  be  destitute  i 
of  foundation,  or  of  real  strength,  because 
its  defense  is  conducted  on  flilse  princi¬ 
ples?  Nothing,  we  take  leave  to  say, 
can  be  more  misleading  orinjnriousthan  to 
represent  a  man’s  errors  and  inconsistencies 
as  being  the  leading  principles  of  his  con¬ 
duct  and  the  key  to  his  character.  ^ 
Neither  the  Reformation,  nor  Calvinism, ' 
nor  Puritanism,  is  opposed,  in  its  ftinda- ' 
mental  principles,  to  such  “  rational  in-  \ 
terpretation"  as  Professor  Powell  has  i 
described,  ^r«go  51,)  or  depends  iipwn  i 
“  the  principle  of  a  prostration  of  the  | 
understanding  before  the  letter  of  the  i 
Bible,  and  an  indiscriminate  application  : 
of  detached  texts  from  all  parts  of  Scrip  ; 
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ture.”  (Page  49.)  When  the  Reformers 
substituted  their  confessions  of  faith  for 
the  free  a]>|>eal  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
sometimes  claimed  for  them  an  authority 
equal  in  kind  and  degree  to  -that  claimed 
by  the  Papal  Church  itself  for  its  dogmas, 
they  were  forsaking,  not  following  out, 
their  fundamental  pirinciple.  But  no  one 
ever  labored  more  honestly  to  lay  hold  of 
the  whole  sense  of  Scripture,  and  not  the 
“  mere  letter  ”  alone,  than  the  man  who 
taught  the  Bible  to  spieak  for  itself  in  his 
own  German  mother-tongue.  No  man 
ever  toiled  more  jiatiently  and  successfully 
to  piierce  below  the  surface,  and  expound 
with  the  most  judicious  regard  to  the 
context,  and  the  most  faithful  use  of  the 
critical  learning  of  his  day,  the  real  sjiirit 
and  meaning  of  Scripture,  than  the  pn  ince 
of  comment.ators,  the  Reformer  of  Gene¬ 
va.  The  system  which  goes  by  his  name, 
whether  it  be  true  or  erroneous,  is,  at  all 
events,  ba8e<i  not  up>on  a  compilation  of 
detached  texts,  but  ujjou  broad  principles, 
piervading  the  entire  teaching  of  both 
dispensations.  It  h.as  often  been  defend¬ 
ed,  no  doubt,  by  very  bad  exegesis,  but 
it  is  essentially  a  system  of  theological 
philosopihy,  not  of  textual  interpretation. 
As  to  Puritanism,  the  name  denotes  a 
religious  spirit  rather  than  a  doctrinal  sys¬ 
tem.  Reverence  for  God’s  written  word 
forms,  no  doubt,  a  piredominant  element 
in  this  spirit ;  but  this  very  reverence, 
prop>erIy  instructed,  will  shrink  from  turn- 
mg  the  sacred  volume  into  a  mere  album 
of  mottoes  and  arguments  ;  will  refuse  to 
receive  as  the  food  of  its  spiritual  life  any 
mere  hash  of  mangled  and  mutilated 
texts,  and  will  prefer  to  gather  the  bread 
of  life  where  it  grows,  and  not  rest  content 
with  any  thing  else  than  the  full  and  true 
meaning  of  the  inspired  page.  So  far, 
then,  Mr.  Powell  is  attacking  what  no 
one  defends.  If  “literalism”  mean  the 
practice  of  putting  any  sense  on  Scripture 
which  the  mere  w'ords  of  any  text,  isolat¬ 
ed  from  the  connection,  will  bear,  regard- 
leas  of  the  canons  of  “  rational  interpre¬ 
tation,”  the  leas  that  Calvinists,  Puritans, 
or  any  other  Christians  who  reverence 
(vod’s  word,  have  to  do  with  literalism  the 
better.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  all 
that  Professor  Powell  means.  As  wo  read 
on  we  find  that  what  his  argument  de¬ 
mands  tho  rejection  of,  is  not  the  perv'er- 
sion  of  Scripture,  but  the  truth  and  au¬ 
thority  of  Scripture.  “  Rational  interpre¬ 
tation”  includes,  it  appears,  not  the  mere 
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ascertaining  of  the  real  sense,  bnt  the 
rejection  of  that  sense,  when  we  see  rea¬ 
son  to  question  it. 

“  Of  all  the  consequences  of  literary  bibliola- 
try,”  he  toll  us,  “  one  of  the  most  pernicious  in 
its  results,  as  well  as  the  most  preposterous  in 
its  nature,  has  been  the  practice  of  looking  to 
the  Bible  not  only  as  the  standard  of  religion, 
but  as  an  equal  authority  on  all  subjects — 
social,  political,  chronological,  historical,  philo¬ 
sophical — and  as  the  guide  not  only  to  religious 
but  to  scientific  truth.” — P.  54. 

In  order  to  explode  “  an  idea  so  evi¬ 
dently  monstrous  and  unreasonable,”  our 
learned  champion  jof  rational  interpreta¬ 
tion  adduces  the  “  contradiction  between 
the  conclusions  of  modem  geology  and 
the  cosmogony  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.” 
This  contradiction  is  stated  (with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  author’s  former  works,  show¬ 
ing  that  his  views  have  not  been  recently 
adopted)  in  the  most  harsh,  jwsitive,  and 
f)ffen8ivo  manner ;  and  in  a  tone  of  dog¬ 
matism,  we  must  be  excused  for  saying, 
not  becoming  either  the  scientific  Pro¬ 
fessor  or  the  Christian  divine.  We  must 
allow  the  author  to  give  his  own  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  conclusion,  .and 
its  bearing  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
Iwith : 

“  The  Mosaic  narrative  can  not  be  explained 
away  by  torturing  the  sense  of  words,  or  figur¬ 
ative  interpretations  in  the  details.  It  must 
be  taken  as  a  whole  ;  and  as  a  whole  or  contin¬ 
uous  narrative,  we  manifestly  see  that  it  can 

not  be  regard^  as  historical. . The 

question  is  one  which  stands  apart  from  all  mere 
^stract  doctrinal  controversies.  It  presents 
great  undeniable  physical  truths  directly  nega¬ 
tiving  what,  previously  to  their  discovery,  had 
been  received  literally  as  a  divine  announcement 
'  ....  The  inevitable  rejection  of  the  histori¬ 

cal  character  of  the  Mosaic  narrative — a  cha¬ 
racter  so  strenuously  insisted  on  under  older 
systems — can  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  marked 
feature  in  the  theological  and  spiritual  advance 
of  the  present  age.  It  is  not  a  step  which  can 
be  denied,  refitted,  or  obliterated ;  it  is  a 
substantial  position  gained  and  retained,  and 
from  which  the  advancing  inquirer  can  not  be 
dislodged.  And  the  more  it  is  reflected  on,  and 
its  consequences  fairly  appreciated  and  followed 
out,  the  more,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
opinion,  will  it  be  acknowledged  as  the  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  and  commencement  of  a  great 
revolution  in  theological  views.” — Pp.  62,  64, 
65. 

“  The  disclosure  of  the  true  physical  history 
of  the  origin  of  the  existing  state  of  the  earth 

by  modern  geological  research . entirely 

oterthrovBS  the  supposed  historical  character  of 


the  narratire  of  the  six  detys,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence  that  respecting  the  consecration  of  the 
seventh  day  along  with  it,  and  thus  subverts 
entirely  the  whole  foundation  of  the  belief  in 
an  alleged  primeval  Sabbath.” — Essay  III.,  p. 
89. 

“  Thus  the  narrative  of  the  six  days’  crea¬ 
tion,  first  announced  in  the  Decalogue,  and 
afterwards  amplified  in  Genesis  ....  can  now 
only  be  regarded  as  a  figurative  mode,  suited 
to  their  apprehensions,  of  enforcing  on  the 
Jews  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath — the  day 
of  completion  of  the  work  of  creation,  on 
which  tne  Creator  rested,  and  was  refreshed.” 
— P.  98. 

So  tho  original  contradiction  is  not  be* 
tween  geology  and  Genesis,  but  between 
geology  .and  the  Decalogue.  Similar 
views  were  advanced  in  a  w'ork  w’hich 
Professor  Powell  published  twenty  years 
ago,*  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  Moses 
was  inspired  to  borrow  from  “some  poet¬ 
ical  cosmogony  ”  current  among  the 
Jews,  as  a  vehicle  for  religious  instruction. 
We  pa.ss  over  the  daring  assumption,  th.at 
the  account  in  Genesis  was  “  afterwards 
amplified  ”  from  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment,  because  it  does  not  affect  the  argu¬ 
ment.  In  the  Dec.alogue  is  the  distinct 
.assertion  that  “  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day.” 
This  assertion  Professor  Baden  Powell 
takes  upon  him  to  contradict.  It  is  not 
historical.  He  can  not  say  precisely  what 
it  is;  figurative,  in  some  way — perhaps 
borrow^  from  “some  poetical  cosmog¬ 
ony.”  But  even  if  figurative  and  poetical 
language?  were  not  so  out  of  place  in  the 
Ten  Commandments  that  the  very  idea  is 
grotesque  almost  to  absurdity,  figures  and 
poetry  must  have  a  meaning.  They  may 
1)6  the  vehicle  of  either  truth  or  falsehood. 
Wliat  does  this  “  figurative  language  ” 
mean  ?  Will  Mr.  Powell  dare  to  affirm 
that  the  God  of  truth  uttered  words  from 
Mount  Sinai  incapable  of  being  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  fact?  Or  does  he 
mean  that  God  did  not  utter  those  words, 
and  that  the  giving  of  the  Law  is  a  fable, 
and  the  Decalogue  a  pious  fraud  ?  If 
he  means  this,  let  him  say  so  honestly. 
We  confess  that  we  can  not  see  what 
other  conclusion  to  draw  from  his  argu¬ 
ments.  The  vague  and  loose  remarks  at 
the  close  of  Essay  II.,  (p^es  TJMJl,)  on 
the  “  principle  of  adaptation,”  seem,  in- 


•  The  OonnecWm  of  Natural  end  Divine  Truth. 
Parker.  1838.  8ee  pp.  266-269. 
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deed,  to  imply  that  the  Divine  Being  may  I  the  first  readers  and  writers  of  the  Old 
have  said  what  is  untrue,  or  done  w'hat  j  Testament.  Abraham  and  Jephthah  arc 
was  unjust,  or  at  variance  with  beuevo- '  instanced  ;  and  the  varions  cases  in 
lenoe,  provided  that  the  people  with  whom  which  persons  were  jnit  to  death  by  di- 
he  was  dealing  were  too  debased  morally  vino  command,  (as  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
to  perceive  any  inconsistency  with  the  di- ,  ites,  the  sons  of  Saul,  the  priests  of  Baal, 
vine  holiness  in  those  declarations  ordeal-  ^  etc.,)  are  regarded  as  of  a  sacrificial  na- 
ings.  We  should  bo  very  sorry  to  mis- ,  ture.”  Next,  the  remonstrances  of  the 
represent  !Mr.  Powell,  above  all  on  so  mo-  prophet  Exekiel  against  idolatry  are  oon- 
inentous  a  point;  but  we  can  make  nothing  sidered  ns  implying  that,  even  in  his  time, 
else  of  hb  remarks  on  “  adaptation.”  He  Israel  “  nothing  of  a  better  worship 
has  elsewhere  spoken  of  system.^  being  and  the  earlier  history  is  referred  to  as 
built  upon  “literalism,”  wdiich  assail  the  j  supporting  a  similar  view,  “  notwithstand- 
very  foundations  of  morality.  Wo  can  ,  ing  the  obscurity  .and  confusion  in  which 
think  of  no  system  more  deserving  this  i  so  many  parts  of  it  are  involved.”  “The 
description  than  one  which  would  repre-  remarkable  declaration  of  the  prophet 
sent  divine  truth  and  morality  .as  chang- ,  Jeremiah,  (7  :  22,)  th.at  God  did  not  or- 
ing  from  age  to  age,  and  regulated  by  the  dain  the  sacrifices  at  the  time  of  the  deli- 
raoral  standard  of  those  to  whom  God’s  very  of  Israel  out  of  Kgj'pt,”  is  appeale«l 
word  w'as  spoken.  If  this  be  “  rational  ,  to  as  a  proof  that  “  the  law  was  really  a 
interpretation,”  give  us  rather  honest  infi-  j  compilation  of  later  date” — a  pious  forge- 
delity.  leather  tell  us  that  the  Pent.a-  ry,  in  fact,  of  Ezra  and  his  fellow-reform- 
teuch  is  a  forgery,  and  that  Moses  never  1  ers.  The  learned  Oxford  Professor  does 
existed,  than  that  God  is  not  true !  When  not  avowedly  adopt  these  sw'eeping  views, 
we  find  a  Christian  minister  .a«lvancing  ,  We  shouhl  ^most  think  better  of  him  if 
such  sentiments  as  these,  and  that  from  he  did.  He  merely  suggests  them  to  his 
the  pulpit,  we  confess  we  feel  difiiculty  in  readers  in  a  manner  winch  leads  one  to 
restnaining  our  indignation  ;  and  we  arc  |  conclude  that  they  contain  nothing  which 
not  sure  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  ro-  i  greatly  shocks  eitlier  his  understanding  or 
straining  it.  j  his  feelings.  But,  in  propria  persona,  he 

The  reverend  satirist  of  the  simple  faith  I  adds  the  following  remarks,  which  we  ex- 
of  Puritanism  does  not  indeed,  expressly  •  tract,  oftensive  as  they  are,  because  thev 
assert  that  the  Pentateuch,  .as  a  whole,  is  will  show  how'  far  the  Hev.  Baden  Powell 


“nol  historicaiy  He  repeats,  more  than 
once,  that  he  Ls  careful  to  ba.se  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  generally  admitted  viewtli.at 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  contain  an 
authentic  record  of  the  disjiensation  to 
which  they  belong.  But  he  does  this  in 
a  tone  which  seems  to  render  his  own 
sentiments  on  that  point  doubtful.  More 
than  this,  be  at  le.ast  suggests  this  loo(>- 
hole  of  escape  for  those  to  whom  his 
“  principle  of  adapt  .ation  ”  may  appear 
immoral.  He  quotes  without  censure, 
and  even  with  a  half-approval,  the  views 
of  writers  who  deny  in  toto  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Mosaic  records,  and  w'ould 
reduce  Judaism  to  the  rank  which  Goethe 
.assigned  it — as  one  among  the  multitude 
of  Gentile  religions.  The  pa.ss.age  to 
which  we  especially  refer  is  the  note  to 
2  of  Essay  III.,  (pp.  114-116:)  “Some 
view's  have  been  broached  by  critical 
writers,”  wo  are  told,  “  which  throw'  light 
on  the  subject  of  the  legal  sacrifices  and 
the  w'hole  nature  of  the  law.”  What  are 
the  view's  thus  referred  to  ?  First,  that 
human  saerifee  was  an  idea  familiar  to 


is  a  competent  judge  of  the  spirit  of  th<‘ 
ancient  dispensation,  and  on  what  ground 
1  he  is  willing  to  rest  its  claims  to  divine 
autlmrity : 

“  Witliout  reference  to  aiu'  such  theories  of 
the  origin  or  composition  of  the  early  Jewish 
history,  it  is  at  all  events  sufficiently  evident, 
on  the  very  face  of  the  narartives,  that  the  Is¬ 
raelites  were,  even  to  a  late  period,  in  a  state 
little  removed  fVom  absolute  barbarism,  and 
were  as  a  nation,  in  the  lowest  and  most  puerile 
state  of  intellectual  and  moral  enlightenment — 
‘a  hard-hearted  and  stiff-ncckod  generation.’ 
Individual  exceptions  there  doubtless  were,  but 
the  whole  series  of  deeds  of  violence  and  bloody 
atrocities  which  distinguish  the  narrative  of 
their  national  existence,  as  well  as  the  equally 
sanguinary  character  of  their  laws  and  religious 
rites,  and  the  fearful  enormities  and  cruelties,  all 
described  as  sanctioned  by  divine  authority, 
sufficiently  prove  one  thing — how  utterly  inap¬ 
plicable  is  the  whole  system,  or  any  part  of  it, 
to  a  more  advanced  state  of  things  or  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  world,  even  were  it 
not  expressly  declared  to  be  exclusively  pecu- 
i  liar  to  the  Jews,  and  even  with  them,  having 
served  its  purpose,  to  have  come  to  its  end. 

“  It  Ls  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  re- 
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in&rks  to  go  into  the  discuseion  of  another  point  | 
which  many  raise  out  of  the  facts  just  referred' 
to,  namely,  the  difiSculty  of  beliering  th&t  such 
a  sy.stem  is  of  JirtM  ajtpointtnent.  It  will  suf-  , 
fice  here  merely  to  observe  that  the  whole  state  ! 
of  thinm  (the  barbarism  and  savage  ignorance)  . 
to  which  it  applied,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  if  i 
a  Providence  be  admitted  at  all,  were  matters  of 
divine  appointment  or  permieeion  ;  and  such  a 
(leople  were  ineapahle  of  any  better  or  more 
spiritual  system.  The  objections  to  the  system 
enjoined,  apply  equally  to  tlic  condition  of  the 
l>eople,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  divine  ! 
government” — Pp.  116,  llti. 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  a  divine  , 
oripin  and  authority  can  be  ascribed  to 
Judaism  only  in  the  same  sense  a.s  we  may 
ascribe  thorn  to  Polytheism,  or  Fetishism, 
or  to  Popery,  ilohammedism,  or  revolu¬ 
tionary  Atheism.  “  If  a  Providence  be 
admitted  at  all,”  these  thinps  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  been  “matters  of  divine  ap¬ 
pointment  or  permission.”  The  question 
thus  raised  and  coolly  dismissed  a8“bcyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  remarks  is  in 
fact  fundamental  to  the  entire  subject  ol 
this  volume.  As  an  honest  man,  Profe-ssor 
I*owell  was  l)Ound  to  discuss  it,  and  not 
thus  leave  it  envelo|)ed  in  contemptuous 
or  timid  ambipuity.  Either  the  entire 
liiw  of  Moses,  with  all  its  visible  institu¬ 
tions,  relipious,  civil,  and  military,  was 
ordained  by  direct  authority  of  the  Most 
High,  uttered  in  audible  human  speech — 
or  else  the  whole  system  and  history  con¬ 
stitute  the  ino.st  gigantic,  impious,  and 
successful  imposture  ever  palmed  ui>on 
the  world.  There  is  no  middle  ground 
l>etween  these  alternatives.  The  claim  to 
divine  authority  in  the  highest  sense  is  | 
everj’  where  made  in  the  jdainest  .and  ■ 
strongest  tenns  which  human  language 
furnishes.  The  sanction  of  every  law  is : 
“  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God.”  The  utmost : 
pains  were  taken  to  impress  the  peojJe 
with  the  tact  that  they  were  under  the 
immediate  and  absolute  government  of 
(vod,  the  Creator  of  the  whole  universe, 
and  that  Moses  was  merely  his  servant. 
If  this  central  fact  of  the  history,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  entire  Jewish  polity,  be  a 
fiction,  then  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  a  lie.  The  “  critical 
writers,”  whose  views,  according  to  Mr. 
Powell,  have  thrown  so  much  light  on 
the  .Jewish  law,  do  not  shrink  from  this  con¬ 
clusion.  The  summarjr  which  he  has  given 
of  their  opinions  ])bunly  implies  nothing 
less.  Dot'S  Mr.  Powell  accept  this  con¬ 
clusion  ?  If  so,  his  whole  volume  i.s  a  su¬ 


perfluous  labor,  based  on  a  dishonest  sup¬ 
position,  and  aiming  at  a  false  issue.  If 
Judaism  W'a.s  founded  in  imposture,  then, 
whatever  fragments  of  religiou.s  truth  and 
moral  wisdom  have  been  incorporated 
with  it,  Christianity  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  if  Christianity  be  true,  but  to 
explode  and  condemn  it.  Hut  Christianity 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  superseded 
Judaism  not  as  a  rightful  monarch  de¬ 
thrones  a  false  usurper,  but  as  the  heir,  on 
coming  of  ape,  supersedes  the  connsel  of 
regency,  whose  temporary  authority 
rested  on  the  same  basis  with  his  own, 
and  whose  acts  he  ratifies,  while  he  brings 
their  reign  to  an  end.  Our  Lord  himself, 
and  after  him  his  a|)Ostles,  perpetually  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  strongest  terms  both 
the  historic  truth  and  the  divine  authority 
of  the  law  of  Moses.  We  can  not  here 
adduce  and  examine  this  testimony  ;  but 
it  is  patent  to  every  intelligent  reader  of 
the  New  Testament.  To  reduce  it  to  a 
mere  argumentum  ad  ftominem^  or  e  emt- 
ceesin — a  mere  adaptation  of  the  spiritual 
truth  of  C’hristianity  to  the  obstinate  pre¬ 
possessions  and  low  mental  capacity  of 
I  the  first  converts,  lieing  Jews — is  to  in¬ 
troduce  an  element  not  only  of  uncertainty 
but  of  dishonesty  into  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  fatal  to  its  worth.  In  a  word, 
Christianity  stands  so  committed  to  the 
fact  of  the  writings  of  Moses  being  in  the 
most  literal  sense  the  w'ord  of  (Jod,  that 
if  Judmsm  can  be  shown  to  be  the  pious 
forgery  of  Ezra  and  his  fellow-reformers, 
it  brings  down  Christianity  with  it  in  its 
fall. 

Professor  Powell  may  protest  against 
these  conclusions,  but  can  he  prove  them 
illogical  ?  Tlie  only  way  in  which  he  can 
legitimately  disclaim  them  is  by  avowing 
his  total  disagreement  with  the  “  views  ” 
of  the  “critical  writers”  afon*said,  and 
his  sincere  conviction  that  the  Mosaic 
books  contain  the  true  history  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  wor¬ 
ship  ;  ami  that  every  law  th.at  Moses  de¬ 
livered  was  (as  he  declares)  audibly  dic¬ 
tated  to  him  by  the  same  divine  voice 
which,  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  nation, 
uttered  the  Ten  Commandments  from 
,  Mount  Sinai.  Hut  if  Ifrofessor  Powell 
;  admKs  this,  how  is  he  not  afraid  to  use 
the  language  we  have  quoted,  which  can 
scarcely  be  defended  from  the  charge  of 
blasphemy?  Who  is  it  whom  he  dares 
to  ciiarge  with  a  “  series  of  deeds  of  vk>- 
I  lence  and  bloody  atrocities ;”  and  with- 
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“  the  fearful  enormities  and  cruelties  all 
described  as  sanctioned  by  divine  anthori- 
ty  Were  they  so  sanctioned,  or  were 
they  not  ?  If  they  were  no/,  the  Mosaic 
history  is  an  impious  untruth.  If  they 
ttvrc,  i’rofessor  Powell’s  language  implies 
what  we  can  not  contemplate  without 
shuddering. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  singular  instance 
in  which  the  views  of  those  who  affect  a 
higher  morality  than  that  of  Scripture, 
are  found  if  carried  out  to  strike  at  the 
very  basis  of  morals.  We  entreat  the 
author,  for  his  own  credit,  as  an  honest 
man  on  the  one  hand,  or  as  a  Christian 
minister  on  the  other,  seriously  to  re¬ 
consider  what  must  surely  have  been  very 
thoughtlessly  written. 

The  prime  importance  of  honest  and 
clear  statements  on  these  fundamental 
points  must  justify  our  having  devoted  so 
much  space  to  a  portion  only — ^not  much 
more  than  one  third — of  the  entire  volume 
under  review.  These  points  constitute 
the  very  groxxnd  of  the  entire  discussion 
respecting  the  relation  of  Judaism  to 
Christianity.  To  ignore  this  previous  ques¬ 
tion,  or  treat  it  slightly,  is  to  involve  the 
whole  subject  in  uncertainty.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  carried  on  in  the  dark,  and  can 
lead  to  onlv  negative  results  of  doubt,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  denial.  For  this  reason,  even 
if  our  space  allowed,  we  must  decline  fol¬ 
lowing  the  author  through  his  third  Es¬ 
say,  on  “  The  Law  and  the  Gospel.”  More 
space  than  we  have  already  occupied 
would  be  required  to  point  out  what  we 
consider  its  fallacies,  confusions,  and  in¬ 
consequences.  And  to  what  purpose? 
Where  the  very  spirit  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  b  approached — the  very  atmosphere 
m  which  it  is  exhibited,  forms  a  distorting 
medium,  it  b  of  little  use  to  dwell  upon 
erroneous  representations  of  detail,  irrele¬ 
vant  assertions,  or  misinterjtretations  of 
texts  of  Scripture.  The  writer  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  have  any  profound,  com¬ 
plete,  or  correct  idea  of  the  two  primary 
elements  in  the  discussion — “  The  Law,” 
and  “The  tiospel.”  It  is  therefore  use¬ 
less  to  inquire  how  &r  he  has  furnished  a 
just  account  of  their  relation  to  each 
other. 

The  relation  of  Judabra  to  Christianity 
must  be  determined  by  two  considerations. 
First,  how  far  the  ancient  system,  either 
in  explicit  statement,  or  in  typical  repre¬ 
sentation,  actually  embodied  the  spiritual 
^truths,  and  foreshadowed  the  historical 


facts,  which  together  constitute  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Secondly,  what  is  the  testimony  of 
the  New  Testament  to  the  divine  autho¬ 
rity,  and  to  the  design  of  the  Jewish  dis¬ 
pensation,  and  to  the  points  of  difference 
or  of  identity  between  the  two.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Professor  Powell’s  argument,  in  this 
Essay,  is  generally  directed,  first  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  ancient  dispensation, 
and  secondly,  to  the  w’eakening  of  the 
testimony  borne  to  it  by  our  Lord  and 
hb  apostles.  In  both  which  he  has  dis¬ 
played  very  considerable  acuteness  and 
skill  as  an  advocate,  however  scanty  his 
claims  may  be  to  the  accuracy  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  a  judge.  We  can  only  glance  at 
a  sentence  or  sentiment  here  and  there. 
The  first  section  treats  of  the  “  primeval 
dispensations”  preceding  the  Mosaic  law. 
In  these,  it  b  observed,  the  mode  of  di¬ 
vine  rev'elation  is  that  of  the  Creator  en¬ 
tering  into  covenant  with  jiis  creatures  ; 
“  an  idea”  (we  are  told  a  few  jiages  fur¬ 
ther  on)  “  specially  adapted  to  a  nation 
of  the  lowest  moral  capacity.”  So  that 
Noah,  the  preacher  of  God’s  righteous¬ 
ness  to  a  corrupt  world,  and  Abraham, 
the  friend  of  God,  the  favorite  New  Ti*s- 
tament  example  of  exalted  faith  and  piety, 
are  set  down  by  their  reverend  critic  on 
the  same  lowest  form  of  “  moral  capacity” 
on  which  he  afterwards  places  their  de¬ 
scendants.  Nevertheless,  this  idea  of  “a 
covenant”  has  found  acceptance  with 
minds  of  the  loftiest  “  intellectual  and 
moral  capacity”  that  the  Church  can  boast, 
w'ho  have  seen  in  it  nothing  but  W'hat  is 
most  worthy  of  God.  It  pervades  the 
New  Testament,  only  losing  what  is  na¬ 
tional  and  earthly,  as  the  Church  assumes 
its  perfect  and  mature  form ;  and  if  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pow'ell  and  similar  expounders  of 
“  a  more  advanced  system”  should  succeed 
in  expelling  the  idea  from  the  theology  of 
the  Church  of  “  the  present  enlightened 
age,”  it  b  probable  that  it  will  retain  its 
place  in  the  theology  of  the  Church  above : 
for  the  most  blessed  voice  of  hope  which 
the  ear  of  faith  catches  from  the  remote 
depths  of  the  eternal  future,  b  the  very 
ec£o  of  the  divine  promise  to  tlie  trem¬ 
bling  fugitives  in  the  wilds  of  Iloreb — 
“They  shall  be  his  fieople,  and  (iod  him¬ 
self  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.” 

Of  another  leading  element  in  these 
patrbrchal  revelations,  Mr.  Powell  says; 
“  In  all  these  systems,  the  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  w'as  the  practice  of  sacrifice,  implying 
the  idea  of  the  propitiation  of  a  wrathful 
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Deity  by  the  shedding  of  blood.” —  (P.  94.) 
So  gross  a  misrepresentation  would  be 
worthy  the  author  of  the  “Discourse  of 
licligion but  it  is  disgraceful  to  a 
Christian  divine.  The  i«lca  of  sacrifice 
(that  is,  of  animal  sacrifices)  was  not  “  the 
propitiation  of  a  wrathful  Deity  by  shed- 
«ling  of  blood,”  but  the  provision  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  an  atonement,  by  a  Deity 
c*mially  just  and  merciful.  Divine  justice, 
:uid  the  ill  desert  of  sin,  were  symbolized 
by  the  most  awful  and  expressive  emblem 
-^eath ;  while  divine  mercy  was  equally 
shown  by  the  fact  th.at  God  himself  or¬ 
dained  the  sacrifice,  and  freely  pardoned 
the  j)enitcnt  worsUiper.  When  to  this 
wo  add  the  consideration,  which  the  New 
Testament  places  beyond  doubt,  that  these 
ancient  ceremonies  w'ore  divinely-ordained 
types,  or  visible  projthecies,  of  the  Atone-  \ 
ment,  which  is  tlie  central  doctrine  of  the  i 
Gospel,  w'e  see  how  completely,  though  i 
obscurely,  the  ancient  revelation  antici- ! 
pated  the  spiritual  truth  of  the  New.  The  | 
only  difterence  is,  that  in  the  ancient  sys¬ 
tem  of  teaching,  the  doctrines  of  .Tustice 
denouncing  death  to  transgression,  IMercy 
.according  pardon  to  penitence  and  faith, 
:uid  an  Atonement  provided  by  God  him- 
self  upholding  the  honor  of  haw,  were 
taught  by  symlwls,  which  in  the  New 
'festament  are  taught  in  w'ords.  In  the 
one  case  the  he.art  and  conscience  are  ad¬ 
dressed  through  the  imagination  ;  in  the 
other,  througli  the  logical  faculty.  The 
spiritual  truths  are  not  aft’ected,  though 
our  clear  apprehension  of  them  m.ay  be, 
by  the  language  in  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed.  Of  course  we  can  not  advance 
evidence  here  for  these  assertions ;  but 
neither  does  Professor  Pow'cll  make  the 
slightest  attempt  to  prove  his  sweeping 
and  degrading  allegations  again.st  the 
•Jewish  economy.  He  simply  asserts ;  and 
one  assertion  is  at  lca.st  as  good  .as  .another. 

The  fact  is,  we  here  stumble  upon  a 
confusion  of  thought  which  stands  writers 
of  this  type  instead  of  a  principle.  They 
are  perpetually  dwelling  on  the  “sim¬ 
plicity  and  spirituality  of  Christianity.” 
What  they  mean  precisely  by  “  simi>licity” 
it  is  hard  to  say,  and  W'ould  lead  us  too 
far  afield  to  inquire.  Hut  what  they 
mean  by  “spirituality”  is  not  spiritu¬ 
ality  at  all,  but  inidlecitiality.  They 
regartl  a  system  as  more  or  less  s[tl- 
ritual,  according  as  it  addresses  us  more 
or  less  through  the  intellect.  But  the 
spirituality  of  a  truth  does  not  depend  on 
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the  language  in  which  you  utter  it.  A 
spiritual  truth  is  one  that  concerns  our 
spiritual,  that  is,  our  religious  and  moral,  na¬ 
ture — our  conscience  and  our  heart.  Lo- 
gic.al  statements  of  such  truths  are  clear, 
but  cold.  Imaginative  or  symbolic  state¬ 
ments  are  more  obscure,  but  more  inipres- 
sive.  But  the  truth  remains  the  same, 
and  produces  the  same  results  (which  is 
the  great  thing)  on  the  heart  and  (vm- 
science.  The  parable  of  the  Pro<ligal  Son 
is  just  ns  much  a  piece  of  spiritual  teach¬ 
ing  as  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  liomans.  The  patriarch,  as  he 
watched  the  streaming  blood  or  whitened 
embers  of  the  8.acrifice,  rejoiced  to  see 
afar  off  the  day  of  Christ,  and  was  as  truly 
a  spiritual  worshiper  as  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  of  the  Reverend  Baden  Powell’s 
sympathizing  and  admiring  hearers.  Spi¬ 
ritual  worship  is  opposed  to  ceremonial 
worship,  not  as  two  contraries  which  ex¬ 
clude  each  other,  but  as  two  separable 
elements,  of  which  the  presence  of  the  one 
constitutes  the  value  of  the  other ;  as 
the  visible  magnificence  of  the  thunder¬ 
cloud  is  opposed  to  its  hidden  stores  of 
lightning  and  of  rain  ;  as  the  soul  is  o|)- 
posed  to  the  body  which  it  animates  ;  as 
the  thought  is  opposed  to  the  words  or 
other  signs  whereby  it  is  expressed. 

As  Professor  Powell  labors  to  drain  the 
forms  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  of 
‘  their  life-blood  of  spiritual  truth  to  censure 
I  its  tremendous  judgments  executed  under 
I  immediate  divine  command  upon  corrupt 
{  nations,  or  willful  traitors  to  the  divine 
government,  as  “  bloody  atrocities”  and 
“  fearful  enormities  ;”  to  represent  the  en- 
I  tiro  course  of  God’s  dealings  with  the 
!  Jews  as  a  mere  temporary  accommodation 
to  the  low  mor.al  and  intellectual  capacity 
of  a  set  of  half-tamed  sav.ages;  and  even 
to  turn  the  warnings  addressed  by  the 
prophets  to  a  guilty  nation  against  the 
very  law  which  they  vindicated  ;  so  he 
labors  to  undermine  and  weaken  the  tes¬ 
timony  borne  to  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
New.  Thus  for  instance,  in  referring  to 
the  sanction  which  our  Lord  derives  for 
monogamy  from  the  primitive  law  of  the 
i  Creator — the  beyinninff,'^  ho  tolls 
I  IKS,  “  the  whole  context  shows  that  this 
was  purely  .an  argument  with  the  Jews 
l/rom  t/teir  own  belief,  and  not  involving 
any  abstract  principle,  or  that  the  mere 
antiquity  of  any  institution  proved  its 
generalapplicttion  or  obligation.”  (P.95.) 
As  this  assertion,  according  to  the  author’s 
24 
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usual  logic,  is  totally  unsupported  by  proof, 
we  content  ourselves  with  denying  it ; 
giving,  however,  the  very  good  reason  for 
our  denial,  that  the  assertion  is  deroga¬ 
tory  to  our  Saviour’s  character. 

Another  of  Mr.  Powell’s  assertions  is, 
that  in  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  our 
Lord,  taking  the  Decalogue  as  his  text, 
enlarged  upon  it,  “giving  new  precepts 
expressly  i/i  addition  to  it,  not  as  unfold¬ 
ing  any  thing  already  contained  or  implied 
in  it,  but  expressly  contrasting  his  ow'ii 
teaching  with  what  was  ‘  said  of  old.’  ” 
(The  italics,  as  in  our  previous  quotations, 
are  the  author’s  own.)  We  give  this 
merely  sis  a  specimen  of  the  author's  in¬ 
sight  into  Scripture  and  soundness  of  judg¬ 
ment,  not  deeming  it  worth  while  to  reply 
to  it  here.  Our  ungracious  task  must 
close.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  work, 
of  course  is,  that  Gentile  Christians  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Judaism  (except  it  be 
to  quote  the  Old  Testament,  as  St.  Paul 
used  to  do  in  writing  to  the  Jews, /us/  in 
t/i€  same  tcay,  Mr.  Powell  teaches  us,  as  he 
quoted  Greek  plays  to  his  Grecian  hear¬ 
ers  ;)  that  Puritanism  rests  u]>on  an  irra¬ 
tional  confusion  of  ideas ;  and  lastly  and 
foremost,  that  the  grand  Puritan  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  baseless  supersti¬ 
tion,  forthwith  to  be  discarded  by  the  en¬ 
lightened  age  of  which  the  Savilian  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Geometry  is  an  enlightened  re¬ 
presentative. 

The  title  of  the  book  carries  its  own 
condemnation.  It  implies  the  denial  of 
manifest  heroic  fact ;  ignorance  of  one  of 
the  main  characters  of  the  divine  admin¬ 
istration,  to  which  unity  is  not  less  essen¬ 
tial  than  progress ;  and  inability  to 
distinguish  between  the  forms  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  which  were  transient,  and  its 
spiritual  truths,  which  are  permanent.  It 
would  be  a  noble  task  to  expound,  in  its 
fullness  of  evidence,  and  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  present  day,  the  great  truth  which 
this  title  impugns  —  the  spiritual  identity 
of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis 
to  the  Revelation,  the  unbroken  unity  of 
the  divine  dealings  and  revelations,  and 
the  consequent  unity  of  the  Church  of 
God  in  all  ages.  Such  an  inquiry  w’ould 
not  begin  by  studying  the  Old  Testament 
iu  its  own  light,  which  is  nothing  better 
than  fumbling  at  the  lock  while  the  key 
lies  close  at  hand.  It  would  start,  as  the 
ChristLan  moralist  and  theologhm  always 
must  start  in  reality,  and  ought  to  start 
avowedly,  from  the  teachings  of  our  Lord 


and  his  apostles.  It  would  collect  and 
exhibit  their  testimony,  incidental,  and 
ollen  indirect,  but  ample  and  incontrover¬ 
tible,  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  especially  to  the  books  of  Moses; 
showing  that  He,  whose  W’ord  constitutes 
the  highest  test  of  truth,  ascribes  to  those 
books  exactly  the  character  they  claim 
for  themselves  —  of  being  the  faithful 
records  of  express  verbal  communications 
from  Jehovah.  If  tmy  one  denies  the 
authority  of  our  Ijord’s  own  teaching 
over  our  huth  and  conscience,  we  have  nu 
comtuon  ground  with  such  a  person  on 
which  to  argue  the  question.  The  inquiry 
would  then  advance  to  consider  the  actual 
contents  of  Judaism,  iis  a  system  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth  thus  authenticated ;  and  to 
ascertain,  still  in  the  light  of  Christ’s 
teaching,  how  far  the  doctrines  and  ethics 
of  the  New  Testament  are  identical  with 
the  Old.  In  ethics  it  would  take  as  its 
key  the  declaration  of  St.  John,  that  “sin 
is  {dvoyia)  nonconformity  to  law and  of 
St.  Paul,  that  “  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.”  With  these  it  would  compare  the 
declaration  of  our  Saviour,  (slurred  over 
by  Professor  Powell  in  a  most  helpless, 
unsatisfactory  manner,  p.  121,)  that  “  On 
UitHe  two  comrnandmtnte  ” — love  to  God 
and  love  to  miui — “  Inxng  all  the  law  and 
the,  prophets?"'  It  would  show,  that  under 
great  moditications  of  language  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  there  is  the  most  perfect  iden¬ 
tity  between  the  fundamental  idea  of 
holiness  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
taments.  In  both,  the  perfection  of  human 
virtue  is  exhibited  under  the  twofold  as¬ 
pect  of  obedience  to  divine  law  and  like¬ 
ness  to  divine  character,  while  the  law, 
even  in  its  severest  manifeHt.ations,  is 
shown  to  be  love,  and  to  have  its  founda¬ 
tion  not  in  an  arbitrary  divine  will,  but 
in  an  immutable  divine  nature.  Examin¬ 
ing  the  bearing  of  these  fixed  prineijiles  of 
morality  upon  the  facts  of  God’s  recorded 
dealings  with  his  people  and  with  their  ene¬ 
mies,  we  should  hud  that  those  terrific  but 
righteous  judgments,  which  Mr.  Powell 
ventures  to  describe  as  “  bloody  atroci¬ 
ties,”  were  based  on  precisely  the  same 
principles  iis  those  judicial  and  military 
punishments  without  which  human  gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  exist ;  and  ns  the  final 
punishment  of  sin,  which  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  so  clearly  foretells.  Pa-ssing  from 
the  nature,  demands,  and  penalties  of  law, 
to  the  great  theme  of  Christian  theology 
—  the  restoration  of  the  transgressor  to 
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favor  and  to  holiness,  the  religious  systenj 
of  the  Old  TestJiinent  would  be  showTi  to 
bo,  under  much  8upt*rficial  dissimilarity, 
essentially  one  with  that  of  the  Gosjwl. 
Ill  both,  man's  position  is  that  of  a  con¬ 
demned  transgressor  and  a  fallen  creature. 
In  both,  repent.anoe,  faith,  the  influence  of 
divine  truth,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  occupy  the  same  relative  places ; , 
and  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  the  New 
Testament  plainly  teaches,  was  at  once 
the  real  ground  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
under  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  signified  by  its  shadows.  'I'he  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  Disjiensations 
lies  only  in  the  mode  of  teaching  these 
truths,  esjiecially  in  the  substitution  of 
literal  statement  for  symbolic  exhibition, 
of  historic  narrative  tor  prophetic  promise ; 
and  in  the  far  greater  clearness,  conse¬ 
quently,  with  which  the  theory  of  s.alvation 
is  set  forth  in  the  Gospel.  Lastly,  such 
an  inquiry  would  consider  the  bearings  of 
the  two  Dispensations  u{>on  society,  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  whole  human  race  ;  which 
branch  of  this  great  argument  would  in¬ 
clude  the  theory  of  the  Church.  It  would 
describe  the  condition,  and  the  causes  of 
the  condition,  in  which  Christianity  found 
the  world — the  Gentile  nations  under  the 
combined  rule  of  philosophy,  sujierstition, 
and  infidelity,  yet  largely  jiorvaded  by 


the  leaven  of  Judaism  ;  the  Jewish  nation, 
in  its  last  decay,  ruled  nominally  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  really  by  the  “  traditions  ” 
which  had  “made  the  Word  of  God  of 
none  eftect.”  It  would  show  the  reason 
of  the  separation  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
.and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
trained  to  bt;  the  teachers  of  mankind.  It 
would  trace  the  principle  of  social  religion 
through  the  various  forms  of  the  family, 
the  theocratic  commonwealth,  the  king-  * 
doin,  the  hierarchy,  to  its  perfect  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a 
perfectly  and  purely  spiritual  church. 

The  result  of  such  a  complete,  profound, 
and  reverent  inquiry  would  be  to  show 
that  a  living  unity  of  spiritual  truth  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  Bible;  that  all  which 
was  really  essential  in  Judaism  survives 
in  the  better  system  which  it  foreshad¬ 
owed,  and  that  the  change  from  the  one 
to  the  other  w'as  but  such  a  change  as 
when  the  many-tinted  petals  fiUl  away  for 
the  fruit  to  ripen.  “  Christianity  without 
Judaism"  is  an  abstract  idea,  not  an  his¬ 
torical  reality.  Even  as  an  idea,  it  is 
maimed  and  incomplete.  It  is  a  tree 
without  a  root,  a  fruit  without  a  bud,  a 
stream  with  no  fountain,  manhood  with¬ 
out  childhood,  summer  without  spring, 

‘  day  w’ithout  dawn. 
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Art  W’as  cradled  in  the  sunny  south — 
in  those  latitudes  where  man  found  himself 
in  Eden — where  God  gave  forth  his  reve¬ 
lations —  where  heaven  itself  seems  to 
touch  the  earth,  clothe  all  things  in  beauty, 
and  promise  all  high  delight.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  earth  seemed  jioetry,  and  the 
work  and  the  pastime  of  man  broke  forth 
into  art.  The  same  sun  which  made  the 
earth  fertile  in  fruits  made  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man  florid  in  flowers ;  sun.shine 
laughed  within  his  heart ;  the  blue  sky 
overhead  bwame  the  canopy  to  his 
thoughts,  which  he  led  as  a  shepherd  his 
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flocks  to  pasture  in  the  plain — to  gambol 
on  the  mountain-?iide  —  to  rest  bene.ath 
the  shadow  of  a  rock,  or  beside  a  shadowy 
stream.  In  the  south,  existence  becomes 
art ;  and  yet  that  art  is  nature.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  man  should  burst  into 
song  and  dance — that  his  tongue  should 
use  Itself  to  metaphor — that  the  house  for 
his  dwelling,  and  the  temple  for  his  wor¬ 
ship,  should  be  dedicated  to  beauty  ?  Wo 
have  stood  in  the  temple-citadel  oi  Athens 
w’hen  the  sunshine  danced  upon  the  dis¬ 
tant  sen,  and  moulded  by  light  and  shade 
the  marble  mountains  into  massive  sonlp- 
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tare.  We  have  seen  the  same  temple- 
mount  glow  in  the  sunset  sky — faint  into 
twilight — and  again  stand  forth  to  com¬ 
mand  the  plain,  when  the  moon  rose  above 
the  hills,  and  all  was  of  so  much  beauty 
that,  even  in  a  nation’s  overthrow,  nature 
still  lingered  fondly  in  the  chosen  haunts 
— weaving  for  her  own  delight  a  jxtetry, 
and  making  out  of  daily  life  a  beauteous 
art.  In  the  further  south,  the  sunny  im- 
•  agination  of  the  Arab  pointed  the  arch, 
and  reared  the  dome.  Tlie  romance  of 
the  “Arabian  Nights,”  cast  into  stone,  be¬ 
came,  when  night  was  ended,  like  the 
written  words,  an  “  entertainment  ”  suit¬ 
ed  for  the  day.  Imagination  took  a 
heavenward  flight  in  tlie  minaret,  and 
fancy,  in  its  subtlety,  wove  .arabesques 
for  mosque  or  hareem,  where  the  Arab, 
waiting  upon  Destiny,  called  on  the 
“  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the 
Merciful,”  or  where  the  victim  of  south¬ 
ern  voluptuousness,  art,  became  bis  minister 
to  enjoyment.  Thu^  in  Egypt,  the  tropic 
sun,  taking  no  delight  in  desert  sands, 
wandered  m  se.arch  of  a  kindred  fertility, 
and  found  in  the  genius  of  man  an  o.asis 
which  blossomed  in  the  lotus  and  the  lily. 

But  it  is  specially  in  Italy  that  art  has 
seemed  to  us  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The 
dying  glory  h.os  not  yet  wholly  faded 
from  the  sky.  It  is  true  the  sun  h.as  set, 
clouds  gather  on  the  hills,  and  night  set¬ 
tles  in  the  plain  ;  but  the  glory  of  the  day 
is  still  remembered,  and  the  twilight  hour 
which  now  steals  so  gently  over  all  things, 
mellows  the  turbulence  of  .active  life  into 
tenderness,  as  we  watch  over  the  expir¬ 
ing  moments  of  one  too  beautiful  to  live. 
The  lover  of  nature  or  art  Avill  do  well 
never  to  miss  a  sunset,  especi.ally  in  Italy, 
lu  Italy  the  setting  of  the  sun  is  express¬ 
ive  of  her  sunken  condition.  The  length¬ 
ening  shadows,  the  rising  mists,  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  distinct  shapes  and  outlines  in 
the  coming  darkness  —  these,  with  the 
beauty  of  that  vesper  hour,  tlie  hour  of 
prayer  and  love,  are  all  symbolic  of  Italy 
111  her  loveliness  and  decline.  Then  the 
traveler  feels  how  Italy  became  the  cr.adle 
of  the  arts.  In  Venice  he  has  been  gaz¬ 
ing  on  tlie  golden  glories  of  Veronese  in 
the  Doge’s  Palace ;  and  at  sunset  he 
n^ounts  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark — sees 
the  lagoons  a  molten  fire — the  snows  of 
the  distant  Alps  flushed  with  hectic  red  ; 
and  in  this  triumph  of  color  he  finds  the 
origin  of  that  Venetian  art  which  clothed 
the  earth  and  man  in  rainbow  glory. 
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Nations  perish — art  decays ;  yet  these 
sunset  splendors,  fleeting  as  they  are.  with 
the  passing  moment,  are  of  all  earth’s 
passing  shows  the  most  unchanging.  The 
sunset  of  this  present  hour  is  such  a  one 
as  that  when  first  the  Campanile  of  Tor- 
I  cello  knolled  the  knell  of  jiarting  day.  It 
j  has  often  struck  us  with  wonder  that  the 
land  of  Italy,  after  so  great  calamity  ami 
j  suffering,  remains  so  far  unchanged. 

;  Mountain  districts  there  are,  it  is  true, 
j  which  are  widely  tossed  and  tortured  as 
by  tempests — symbols  of  the  mob  riot, 

I  aud  of  that  turbulent  sea  of  troubles 
I  W'hich  raged  in  the  city  life  of  the  middle 
!  ages.  Such  bandit  mature  threw  itself 
I  impetuously  into  art  in  the  savage  pic¬ 
tures  of  Salvator  Ilosa.  For  the  iiio.st 
I  part,  however,  the  land  of  Italy  reposes 
j  in  tranquil  loveliness,  as  if  gladness,  and 
not  sorrow*,  had  been  the  current  of  ex- 
i  istence.  To  this  hour  the  pictures  of 
I  Claude  live  before  the  eye — the  clear  blue 
I  sky — the  teiuler  distance — the  wide  plain 
:  or  valley,  fertile  with  wine  and  oil — the 
river  flowing  gently  through  the  midst — 
and  the  gracefully-bending  ilex  giving  to 
the  foreground  the  repose  of  shade,  in 
which  tlie  peasant  and  his  flocks  find  re¬ 
fuge  from  the  heat  of  day.  Claude,  too, 
might  have  been  but  yesterday  to  this 
shore  of  Baim,  so  gently  does  the  sea 
ripple  on  the  sand — so  tender  and  so  pure 
is  the  far  distance — so  wholly  do  love  and 
beauty  still  hold  possession  of  the  landscape. 
Thus  does  the  traveler  find,  whether  by 
sunset  or  by  noond<ay — in  the  valley,  by 
the  sea,  or  by  the  mountain-side  —  how 
art  in  Italy  arose  into  spontaneous  birth. 

'  'file  genius  of  the  people  too  is  tein- 
'  pered  by  the  aspect  of  this  land  in  which 
I  they  live.  Brilliant  as  the  sky,  yet  tu- 
I  multuous  as  the  mountain  storm,  their  life 
!  has  the  lieauty  of  romance  with  its  vicis- 
!  situdes  and  plots.  Their  land  a  poem, 
i  they  themselves  a  picture — they  live  less 
j  for  the  duties  of  life  th.an  to  decorate 
1  creation.  Their  costume  is  that  of  the 
stage  ;  their  pose  and  bearing  that  of  the 
!  studio.  To  this  jieople  art  is  no  effort, 

I  .and  what  in  other  lands  is  a  forced  pro- 
j  duct,  in  Italy  is  thus  seen  as  a  spontaneous 
j  growth  and  outburst.  It  is  true  that  the 
tire  which  once  burned  with  so  much 
I  splendor  is  now  in  its  expiring  ashes  ;  that 
j  the  entire  nation  is  lallen  and  in  all  points 
;  degraded,  and  their  art  itself,  once  the 
j  gre.atcst  of  reviv.als,  has  in  these  days 
,  reached  its  last  decadence.  It  is  true  that 
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impulse,  passion,  ami  imagination,  which  i  or  religious  impulse  —  and,  accordingly, 
arc  the  soul  .and  very  eloquence  of  art,  ;  not  in(iigenous  to  the  soil,  they  are  but 
now  fallen  into  diseased  excess,  .at  once  |  petted  and  pampered  exotics  of  a  mere 
incapacitate  this  people  for  self-control  ,  dilettante  taste.  For  the  north  the  art- 
and  nation.al  government,  and  give  to  their  |  epoch  is  dawning,  but  not  yet  come,  and 
present  art  the  pretension  of  youthful  the  sun  which  has  set  in  Italy  may  yet 
jiresumption,  the  extravagance  of  frenzy,  find  its  meridian  in  our  land.  Ilcfore  that 
and  the  faltering  feebleness  of  debilitated  d.ay  can  open,  many  things,  however, 
age.  Yet  the  ruling  passion  is  strong  in  ;  must  be  reversed  :  the  very  climate 
death;  and  the  arts,  though  fallen  in  i  changed.  In  the  south,  the  sun  which 
common  with  the  nation,  still  live  in  the  renders  nature  prolific  makes  the  imagina- 
lil'e  .and  aspiration  of  the  people.  Im- '  tion  pictorial :  but  in  the  north,  man, 
agination,  vagrant  and  fugitive  though  it  '  instead  of  basking  in  the  sun,  plods 
be,  still  bursts  into  metaphor,  loses  itself  through  the  snow;  intellect  and  energy 
in  visions,  and  pictures  a  bright  ideal  now  j  aid  him,  when  by  imagination  he  must 
tliat  the  re.ality  is  no  more.  In  order  to  ;  perish.  The  fire  of  fancy  is  of  little  avail 
understand  art  .and  It.aly  in  their  gre.at-  when  he  stands  in  pressing  need  of  fuel 
ness,  it  is  necessary  now  to  see  them  in  I  for  his  body.  In  the  south,  both  man  .and 
their  fall ;  to  see  impulse  and  poetry,  the  i  nature  are,  as  we  have  seen,  intent  on  the 
plastic  and  the  j)lctori.al  faculties,  gambol  m.aking  of  pictures.  In  the  north  it  is  the 
in  the  free  play  of  infancy  or  garrulous  ,  tailor  which  makes  the  man,  and  for  all 
in  the  imbecility  of  age — to  sec  them  in  art-purposes^  even  a  poet  is  spoilt.  Men 
their  spontaneous  outbursts  unfettered  by  .as  they  go  .about  this  great  world — and, 
judgment,  unconscious  of  decay.  It  is  what  is  .still  more  sad,  women,  too — with 
needful  even  thus  to  see  them  in  humilia- 1  .all  their  adornings,  are  no  longer  pictures ; 
tion  in  order  to  judge  of  their»day8  of  the  artist  verily  does  not  know  what  t'o 
iKiwer,  when  the  artist  poured  out  his  do  nith  them  on  c.anvas,  and  for  their 
very  soul  upon  the  canv.as,  and  burst  into  j  own  fame  with  posterity  it  is  well  that 
eloquence  that  entr.anced  the  world.  Thus  1  they  should  not  seek  perpetuity  in  marble, 
does  the  student  understand  how  Italy  '  Thus  do  we  see  that  the  south  especially, 
became  the  cradle  of  the  arts ;  how  the  |  when  contrasted  with  the  north,  is  the 
same  people,  now  so  feebly  sensitive  to  i  cradle  of  art ;  that  Italy,  wherein  the  arts 
beauty,  found,  Avhen  strong,  free,  .and  {  sprang,  as  it  were,  into  spontaneous  birth, 
jirospcrous,  that  architecture,  sculpture,  j  is  the  only  band  wherein  can  be  now  trac- 
and  p.ainting,  were  n.ative  to  their  hearts,  !  ed  the  laws  which  govern  their  develop- 
and  indigenous  to  their  country.  1  ment  and  accelerate  their  decline. 

Between  the  north  and  the  south  of  Having  thus  spoken  of  It.aly  as  a  soil 
Europe  how  great  is  the  contrast.  In  the  '  fertile  in  art,  we  shall  devote  the  remain- 
south,  .art  is  a  continuance  and  prolonga- 1  der  of  this  essay  to  those  early  days  when 
tion  of  the  d.aily  life,  in  form  doubtless  \  Christian  art  first  struggled  into  birth, 
more  subtle  and  orn.ate,  a  rc.aliz.ation,  I  The  cradling  of  Christian  .art  in  Italy  has 
however,  of  life’s  ideal  rather  than  its  I  always  been  to  us  a  subject  of  mysterious 
actual  revers.il.  In  the  north,  on  the  !  interest,  dimly  to  trace  how  it  obscurely 
contrary,  art  comes  more  as  a  reaction  '  rose  out  of  darkness  and  persecution.  At 
than  as  a  natural  function,  an  esca})e  from  the  outset,  we  find  that  the  first  Christian 
an  existence  of  .anxious  toil,  n  kind  of!d.ays  were  without  art  at  all,  as  if  too 
fairy  fancy-fashioned  land  in  which  the  J  near  the  glorious  reality  itself — the  pre- 
mind  m.ay  lose  its  habitual  consciousness  '  senee  and  the  aspect  of  Christ  and  the 
.and  take  on  a  condition  foreign  to  itself.  '  Apostles — to  stand  in  need  of  the  symbol 
In  the  south,  .art  is  the  outburst  of  an  and  the  shadow.  But  as  the  outward 
overflowing  impulse,  and  the  work  thas  reality  died  from  the  remembrance  of 
waionly  glowing  from  the  artist-soul,  in  '  believers,  and  their  religion  receded  into 
the  minds  of  others  arouses  the  same  |  the  invisible  regions  of  faith  and  hoiH?,  the 
ardor.  The  picture  receives  homage  in  1  Church  n.aturally  sought  to  preserve  some 
the  church,  becomes  part  of  the  religion,  j  record  of  the  great  revelation  which  had 
and  is  interwoven  with  the  worship.  In  ^  been  actu.ally  seen  and  enacted  upon  earth, 
the  north,  on  the  other  h.and,  the  arts  are  ^  This  revelation  had  come, not  as  a  shadowy 
not  owned  by  the  church ;  arc  not  the  '  vision  of  angels  appearing  in  a  dre.ara — 
ardent  outburst  of  any  national,  popubar,  |  not  as  a  small  voice  issuing  from  a  cloud, 
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or  as  thonder  proclaiming  the  law  giv'cn 
from  a  mount ;  but  it  was  the  revelation 
of  the  Godhead  in  a  visible  person  and 
an  actual  life.  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
walkM  year  after  year  openly  amon"  men, 
taught  upon  the  Mount,  md  the  multitudes, 
healed  the  sick,  raised  the  dead,  and  thus, 
if  we  may  be  permitted  the  expression, 
reduced  to  pictorial  demonstration  truths 
which  had  otherwise  remained  the  vague 
objects  of  faith.  And  all  these  pictures — 
Christ  as  he  stood  by  the  grave  of  Laza¬ 
rus,  as  he  entered  Jerus,alem  in  triumph, 
as  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended 
into  heaven  —  pictures  which  in  their 
reality  had  brought  salvation  to  men, 
were  da^  by  day  growing  more  obscure 
in  the  miftd’s  vision,  till  the  last  man  who 
who  had  seen  these  things  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  Christianity,  losing  its  hold 
upon  the  senses,  henceforth  took  its  stand 
in  the  region  of  faith.  How  gladly  would 
the  early  believer,  in  his  persecution  and 
suffering,  have  hung  round  his  neck  some 
slight  memorial  sketch  of  the  Christ  who 
had  died  for  him !  How  fondly  would 
the  Church  have  treasured  any  outline, 
however  hasty,  of  Christ  as  he  was  trans¬ 
figured  on  the  Mount,  or  M'hen  he  lay  in 
agony  in  the  garden!  But  these  aids 
being  denied,  the  Christian  artist,  ere 
long,  sought  to  supply  their  need.  How 
mighty  M'as  the  task !  To  bring  forth 
Christ  once  again  before  the  eyes  of  men 
— to  enable  him  to  walk  the  earth  and 
teach  among  the  people — to  lead  him  on 
his  way  to  Calvary,  or  show  him  as  he 
rose  to  glorv.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable 
that  the  earfy  Church  snould  neglect  and 
ignore  the  arts  which  had  been  subservient 
to  paganism;  but  the  needs  of  human 
nature  were  too  strong  to  bo  suppressed. 
The  multitude  in  all  ages,  countries,  and 
religions,  have  demanded  an  outward 
form  and  symbol  of  their  faith ;  and 
Christianity,  as  soon  as  it  had  claimed  to 
be  a  world’s  religion,  falling  under  the 
same  law,  necessarily  joiniKl  alliance  with 
the  arts.  The  invisible  truths  of  the  new 
religion  demanded  some  outward  form  of 
beauty  which  might  be  loved — of  grand¬ 
eur  which  might  M  venerated.  Written 
or  spoken  words  were  too  shadowy  and 
vague.  The  multitude  required  not  only 
to  hear  of  heaven,  but  to  see  it.  And 
even  the  more  gifted  minds.  M  ho  in  their 
M'atchings  might  look  upon  the  heavenly 
glory,  see  the  vision  of  angels,  or  earth 
the  abode  of  saints,  M'ould  yet  find  aid  to  i 
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their  higher  and  more  abstract  strivings 
in  those  artrcreations  M'here  jturityof  soul 
was  made  visible  to  the  eye  through  the 
beauty  of  form.  Thus  did  Christian  art 
set  itself  the  ta.sk  of  giving  to  the  angels 
their  beauty  and  blessedness ;  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Apostles,  the  felloM-ship  of 
the  Prophets,  the  army  of  Martyrs,  their 
dignity,  inspiration,  and  fortitude ;  and 
thus  having  made  heaven  glorious,  the 
Christian  architect  built  upon  earth  a 
Church  M-orthy  of  the  Morship  of  that 
God  M’hom  the  heavens  could  not  contain. 
This  being  of  Christian  art  the  vocation, 
M’e  look,  as  we  have  said,  to  its  first  birth 
and  cradling  in  Italy  M-ith  a  mysterious 
interest. 

Truly  its  birth  was  dark  with  mystery, 
for  it  took  its  origin  among  tombs.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  M’as  the  seed  of 
Christian  art  no  less  than  of  the  church. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  cataconib.s,  the 
sanctuaries  of  refuge,  art  took  its  first 
precarious  rise  ;  a  strange  birth-place  for 
a  thing  of  beauty  those  endlc.ss  under¬ 
ground  streets,  Avinding  and  stretching 
hither  and  thither,  almost  too  narrow  for 
walking  abreast,  and  almost  too  low  for 
walking  upright.  On  either  side  graves, 
mostly  opened  and  rified,  three  row’s  in 
succession,  one  above  the  other — small 
chirdren’s  graves  crowded  in,  filling  vacant 
spaces — bones  crumbling,  and  damp,  and 
cold,  scattered  about ;  then,  at  intervals, 
this  house  of  death  converted  into  a  house 
of  God — the  grave  and  charnel-house  a 
shrine  !  The  church  itself  a  grave,  cold, 
damp,  the  light  of  day  shut  out,  the  altar 
a  grave,  the  verv  walls  graves.  The  life 
of  these  earlv  believers  had  become  so 
wretched,  and  dark,  and  tormented,  that 
death  might  well  be  looked  on  as  a  refuge 
and  rest,  and  to  live  and  worship  among 
the  dead  w.as  to  make  companionship  with 
a  future  happier  than  the  present  temr»est- 
life.  To  five  thns  in  the  midst  of  dark¬ 
ness,  in  vast  sepulchres,  with  the  flickering 
lamp  suspended  as  a  ray  dimly  shining  in 
an  unknown  future,  rather  than  rendering 
the  present  life  visible — to  kneel  to  even¬ 
ing  prayer,  the  sunset  marking  not  the 
hour,  to  lie  down  at  night  in  a  charnel- 
house  ;  to  rise  again  to  morning  jwayer, 
the  darkness  of  the  night  still  shadowing 
the  day,  thus  praying  to  the  God  of 
de.ath  rather  than  of  life  and  light  ; 
thus  to  live  and  die  was  indeed  to  make 
the  martyrs’  blood  the  seed  of  the 
Church. 
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Hut  tlie  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  like- 1 
wise,  as  wc  have  .said,  the  seed  of  Christ- 1 
i:in  art.  To  the  earliest  believer  these  ' 
eatacorabs  were  as  holes  and  caves  of  the  ' 
earth — his  refuge  in  life,  his  tomb  in  death 
— at  once  his  house,  his  church,  his  sepul- 1 
cher.  Hut  the  place  of  trouble  became  a  ' 
scene  of  triumph.  The  martyrs’  suffer- 1 
ings  were  at  length  the  believers’  glory,  I 
and  the  C'hurch,  which  was  at  first  a  mere 
grave,  grew  at  length  into  a  temple  deco-  i 
rated  by  art,  M-ith  the  symbols  of  the  ' 
Christian’s  fiiith.  Christianity  may  thus,  in  ' 
these  early^  symbols  and  pictures,  bo  said  ' 
to  lie  buned  and  embalmed.  The  sub-  1 
jocts  of  these  first  works  are  simple,  and  i 
their  meaning,  though  often  vailed,  for  i 
the  most  part  direct  and  evident.  The 
dove  stands  for  the  soul,  and,  combined  : 
with  the  olive  branch,  signifies  that  the  ! 
.soul  of  the  believer  rests  in  peace.  If  the  | 
fish  be  added,  which  Is  the  symbol  of 
Christ,  the  figure  reads,  the  soul  dwells  in  j 
the  peace  of  Christ.  Again,  a  painting  of  | 
a  wickcr-ba.sket  containing  bread,  a  flask 
of  blood  in  the  center,  all  resting  on  a  fish,  i 
symbolizes  the  connection  between  Christ 
and  the  sacraments.  The  fish  likewise  has 
occasional  reference  to  the  words,  “  fi.shers 
of  men and  accordingly,  wc  find  a  fish- ! 
erman  on  a  bank,  with  a  large  angling-  j 
line  in  hand,  drawing  a  fish  out  of  the  ' 
water,  which  is  supposetl  forthwith  to  | 
turn  into  a  disciple.  That  there  may  be  [ 
no  doubt  about  the  fact,  the  fish  has  been  ! 
actually  found  half  transmuted  into  the 
human  form.  For  the  most  jiart,  how-  j 
ever,  the  subject  is  m.ade  scarcely  less  i 
explicit  by  placing  the  figure  of  a  man  ! 
close  by,  standing  out  from  the  water,  and  ' 
ready  to  receive  the  rite  of  bajuism!  The 
anchor  is,  of  course,  the  symbol  of  hojK*, 
and  the  top  seen  above  the  water,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  shows  the  foundation  i>f 
that  hope.  Then,  passing  from  symbol¬ 
ism  to  pictorial  and  bass-relief  representa- ' 
tion,  we  find  paintings  of  the  Good  Shep-  j 
henl  bearing  the  lost  sheep  upon  his  i 
shoulders;  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den;  the 
three  Children  in  the  fiery  furnace ;  the  ] 
sacrifice  of  Isaac;  and  Moses  receiving 
the  tables  of  the  law,  or  striking  the  rock. 
On  sarcophagi,  the  history  of  Jonah  is  a 
suf)ject  also  frequently  repeated.  We 
find,  for  example,  in  one  continuous  bass- 
relief,  Jonah  cast  ovcrbo.ard  from  the 
ship,  then  swallowed  by  the  sea-monster, 
then  again  thrown  out  upon  the  shore, 
and,  lastly,  the  prophet,  as  seen  stretched 


upon  the  ground  in  profound  sleep,  or 
disconsolate  after  the  gourd  had  withered. 
From  the  Xew  Testament  we.  find  the 
Nativity,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  our 
Saviour  turning  the  water  into  wine,  his 
healing  the  sick,  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the  tri¬ 
umphant  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

As  works  of  art,  all  these  frescoes  and 
ba.ss-reliefs  are  wholly  unsatisfactory.  In 
style  they  belong  to  the  degraded  deca¬ 
dence  of  the  Roman  empire — rude  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  low  in  type,  and  coarse  in  senti¬ 
ment.  The  Christian  sarcophagi  and  the 
copies  of  mural  paintings,  collected  by 
the  present  Pope  in  the  ('hristian  Museum 
of  the  Lateran,  do  not  afford,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  noble  statue  of  St.  Hippo- 
lytus,  a  single  example  pure  in  art.  We 
h.ave  visited  the  various  catacombs  in 
search  of  the  earliest  heads  of  Christ, 
hoping  that  in  jiroportion  as  the  w'ork 
•approached  the  era  of  his  life,  it  might 
bear  some  evidence  of  authentic  likeness. 
We  were,  however,  disappointed.  The 
head,  for  example,  in  the  catacomb  of  St. 
C.alixtus,  a  sketch  of  which  is  given  in 
Sir  Charles  Ea.stl.ake’8  edition  of  Kugler’s 
Ifandbook,  boars,  in  its  typo  and  stylo, 
evidence  of  a  Roman,  rather  than  of  a 
Christi.an  origin.  In  the  lapse  of  four 
centuries,  indeed,  the  tradition  of  the  Sav¬ 
iour’s  aspect,  well-nigh,  if  not  wholly 
forgotten,  it  is  evident  the  artist  found 
himself  left  to  the  free  expression  of  his 
own  low  ideal. 

Hy  an  .apparent  anomaly,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  admits  of  easy  explanation,  those 
centuries  in  which  Christianity  is  [(resumed 
to  have  been  most  pure,  are  character¬ 
ized  by  a  Christian  art  the  most  corrupt. 
Christian  art  came  not  by  revelation, 
claims  no  immediate  descent  from  heaven, 
but  cradled,  as  we  have  seen,  in  suffering 
and  hel|)lcssnes8,  it  grew  into  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  manhood  by  the  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  e.arthly  development.  In  examin¬ 
ing  the  early  w'orks  already  described, 
this  want  of  beauty  h:ia  come  upon  us 
with  pain  and  surprise.  We  look  m  vain 
i  for  the  beauty  of  holiness,  for  that  calm 
I  and  [dacid  beauty  w'hich  comes  through 
!  patient  suffering,  or  tnistful  resignation, 
i  We  seek  in  vain  for  those  beauties  wdiich 
.  adorn  the  Christian  virtues,  or  for  the 
sublimity  of  the  truths  which  Christianity 
first  revealed.  These  high  attributes  of 
Christian  art,  in  some  res[>ects  the  highest 
which  art  has  ever  attained,  were  re- 
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served  for  the  development  of  a  later 
epoch,  and  the  dawn  of  a  revived  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  decay  of  the  Koinan  empire, 
and  the  dying-ont  of  the  Pagan  civilization, 
are  in  truth  the  explanation  of  the  debased 
aspect  of  Christian  att  in  this  its  earliest 
rise.  Christianity,  a  heaven-l>om  spirit, 
sought  upon  eartlt  a  habitation,  and  de¬ 
manded  from  art  a  human  form  to  dwell 
in.  She  found  in  the  lioman  empire  art 
fallen,  and  m  each  succeeding  century  still 
further  debased.  The  types  of  humanity, 
I'ushioned  by  the  artist,  were  even  to  Pa¬ 
ganism  a  degradation.  And  the  new  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  first  centuries  of  its  growth, 
still  unable  in  its  feebleness  to  enter  on 
original  creation,  compelled,  indeed,  to 
lake  art  as  she  found  it,  necessarily  em¬ 
ployed  such  painters  and  sculptors  as  the 
times  afforded,  and  thus  was  condemned 
to  the  humiliation  of  stamping  upon  the 
earliest  Christian  works  the  mark  and  the 
stigma  of  a  l^agan  style  and  origin. 

What  good  purpose  these  catacomb 
pictures  and  sculptures  could  have  an¬ 
swered  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  For 
us,  however,  in  the  present  day,  they  are 
of  the  utmost  interest.  It  may  indeed  be 
said  that  the  creed  of  the  early  Church 
has  not  only  been  written  by  the  Fathers, 
but  in  these  sepulchers  and  churches  Avas 
act«ially  delineated  by  the  painters.  The 
excavators  set  to  work  by  the  Papal  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  said  to  be  now  exhuming 
what  is  in  that  land,  if  not  an  extinct,  at 
least  a  buried  Christianity.  Whatever 
battles  the  priests  of  various  churches 
may  fight  over  these  old  bones  in  defense 
of  essential  creeds,  it  is  fortunately  not 
our  province  to  decide  between  them. 
For  us,  as  art  critics,  these  works  are  links 
in  a  great  and  universal  system  of  art-de¬ 
velopment  and  decay.  They  are  the  first 
beginnings  of  that  Christian  art  which,  in 
subsequent  centuries,  rose  to  so  great  a 
glory.  Even  in  their  very  degradation 
tliey  are  a  marked  example  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  craving  in  the  human  mind  for  expres¬ 
sion  through  the  language  of  art.  A 
religion  may  bo  as  yet  w’eak  in  infiuicy  ; 
an  empire  may  be  tottering  in  decay ;  yet 
the  experience  of  the  entire  world  shows 
us  that  a  people  not  content  to  express 
itself  merely  through  words  must  likewbe 
speak  through  the  language  of  form.s. 
This  stinggling  to  obtain  for  the  invisible 
an  outwartl  expression,  was,  as  we  have 
said,  at  first  futile  ;  but  the  faculties  and 
law's  which  led  to  the  attempt  urged  on. 


though  through  a  series  of  failures,  to  the 
goal  of  an  ultinuite  success. 

But  the  arts  had  yet  long  to  slumber 
during  the  night  of  the  human  intellect. 
We  have  seen  that  as  life  ebbed  out  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  darkness  blotted 
out  the  light  of  civilization,  the  new-born 
Christian  art  became  in  each  succeeding 
century  less  vital  and  beauteous.  Thu.s 
have  we  the  strange  anomaly  of  .an  infant 
art  marked  from  the  hour  of  its  birth  with 
all  the  decrepitude  of  age  ;  and  thu.s,  like¬ 
wise,  we  find  that  the  growing  years 
which  should  have  added  maturity  and 
vigor,  did  but  accelerate  decay.  The 
earliest  works  are  the  best.  The  Mosaics 
of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  Baptistery  of 
I  the  Cathedral  at  Ravenna,  have  still  some 
I  remaining  vigor,  some  recollection  of  na- 
j  ture.  In  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  which 
occupies  the  center  of  this  om.ate  cupola, 
the  iiction  and  bearing  of  St.  Jolm,  with 
upraised  arm  of  baptism,  are  es|>ecially 
noble,  the  heads  both  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  the  Saviour  slio wing  almost  the  dawn 
of  the  Christian  rather  than  the  dying-ont 
of  the  Pagan  type.  The  figures  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  have  likewise  some  gran¬ 
deur  with,  however,  an  increase  of  debil¬ 
ity.  The  drajMjries,  though  retaining  a 
reminiscence  of  former  dignity,  fall  into 
incoherent  confusion ;  and  the  onw’ard 
step  of  the  figures,  while  good  in  inten¬ 
tion,  lialts  in  lameness.  Other  portions  of 
tins  great  and  im|K)rtant  work,  still  deeper 
in  corruption,  scarcely  admit  of  art-criti¬ 
cism.  In  like  manner,  in  Rome,  the  e.arli- 
cst  Christian  mosaics  .arc  for  the  most 
I  part  the  best.  They  are  remarkable  .as 
possessing  the  rude  vigor  of  Roman  art 
rather  than  the  more  refined  debility  of 
Byzantine.  Thus  the  head  of  Christ  in 
the  mosaics  of  the  sixth  century  in  the 
Church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  pos¬ 
sesses  much  nobility,  mingled,  however, 

I  with  stem  savage  gr.andcur  —  something, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  comp-arison,  Imj- 
I  tween  St.  John  wild  from  the  desert,  and 
Pluto  vengeful  from  Hades. 

Throughout  the  wide  world  of  Christian 
mosaics,  it  is  melancholy  to  find  efforts  so 
stupendous,  labors  so  vu.st,  with  art-results 
comparatively  so  worthless.  Within,  or 
immediately  without,  the  walls  of  Rome 
are  ten  to  twelve  churches  still  in  part 
1  decorated  by  these  works,  and  yet,  wo 
must  confess,  that  fur  us,  at  least,  there  is 
I  not  a  single  cxam|)lc  in  which  the  spirit, 

I  the  beauty,  or  the  purity,  of  the  Christian 
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religion  has  found  expression.  Such  works 
are  doubtless  of  tho  utmost  importance  to 
tlie  antiquary,  and  even  to  the  art-student, 
establishing  the  universal  laws  of  devel¬ 
opment  or  decay  ;  but  for  the  lover  of 
art  in  its  beauty  and  its  poetry,  to  the 
disciple  of  Christianity,  zealous  for  the 
honor  of  his  religion,  these  mosaics  are 
too  low  in  the  human  and  divine  t;^'pe, 
tt)o  debased  in  art,  to  give  pleasure  or 
satisfaction.  ]>ut,  doubtless  to  the  stu- 
«lent,  as  we  have  said,  they  afford  much 
occasion  for  conjecture  and  sj>eculation. 
In  the  wreck  or  resurrection  of  empires, 
in  the  contlux  of  civilization  and  barbarism, 
in  tho  intermingling  of  races,  and  tho  con¬ 
flict  of  religions,  these  grand  expressions 
of  a  j)eople’8  faith  have  surely  a  deep  im¬ 
port.  Mr.  liuskin  has  finely  said,  that  the 
art  of  Venice  is  the  meeting  of  the  glacier 
stream  of  the  north  with  the  lava-flood  of 
the  south.  Truly  the  conflux  and  the 
conflict  of  tho  early  Christian  arts  in  Italy 
are  as  the  meeting  of  hostile  forces  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  that  country  tho  confusion  of 
a  divided  i>coplo  led  to  a  corre8j)onding 
anarchy  in  art.  It  was  an  anarchy  ami 
yet  a  servitude.  An  anarchy,  because  no 
legitimate  authority  was  paramount : 
Nature  no  longer  held  tho  sway;  the 
(tliLssic  types  had  been  abandoned  ;  Chri.st- 
ianity,  as  we  have  seen,  had  as  yet  failed 
to  obtain  expression ;  and  tho  genius  to 
create  seemed  annihilated.  In  this  mosaic 
art  there  was  likewise,  as  we  have  said, 
a  servitude  ;  servitude  in  tho  servile  sub¬ 
serviency  to  tradition  when  life  had  be¬ 
come  extinct — the  lifeless  re|>etition,  year 
after  year,  for  seven  centuries  in  succes¬ 
sion,  of  ty|>es  in  which  there  was  no  nature, 
and  attitudes  in  which  there  was  no 
action.  In  an  art  thus  lost  in  anarchy  and 
•legraded  by  servitude,  the  choice  between 
Roman  Christian,  Hyzantine  Christian,  and 
Lombardic  CIjristian,  can  offer  no  wide 
scope  or  variety.  I’raise  of  such  works 
is  comparative,  a  kind  of  mitigated  cen¬ 
sure,  an  adaptation  of  the  jutlgment,  in 
charity  for  tho  times,  to  the  prevailing 
standard.  Thus  we  can  understand  that 
the  antiquary,  after  passing  some  weeks 
underground  in  the  catacombs,  not  once 
rectifying  or  refreshing  his  eye  by  feasting 
on  the  classic  or  the  Christian  art  of  the 
V'atican,  should  on  coming  to  the  above- 
mentioned  mosaic  in  tho  church  of  SS. 
Cosmo  and  Damiano,  burst  out  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rhapsody : 


“  In  the  ap-sis  itself,  upon  a  dark-blue  ^ound 
with  (;oldeD-edged  cloud.s,  is  seen  the  colossal 
figure  of  Christ :  the  right  hand  raised  either  in 
benediction  or  in  teaching,  the  left  holding  a 
written  scroll ;  above  is  the  hand  which  we 
have  already  notice<l  a.s  the  emblem  of  the  First 
Person  of  the  Trinity.  Below  on  each  side,  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  SS.  Cosmo  and  Da¬ 
miano,  each  with  crowns  in  their  hand.s,  towards 
the  Saviour,  followed  by  St  Theodore  on  tho 
right,  and  by  Pope  Felix  IV.,  the  founder  of 
the  church,  on  the  left.  .  .  .  Two  palm-trees, 
sparkling  with  gold,  above  one  of  which  appears 
the  emblem  of  eternity — the  pheenix — with  .star¬ 
shaped  nimbus,  close  the  composition  on  each 
side.  Further  below,  indicated  by  water-planto, 
sparkling  also  with  gold,  is  the  river  Jordan. 
The  figure  of  Christ  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  marvelous  specimens  of  the  art  of  the 
middle  ages.  Countenance,  attitude,  and  dra¬ 
pery,  combine  to  give  him  an  expression  of  quiet 
majesty,  which,  for  many  centuries  after,  is  not 
found  again  in  equal  beauty  and  freedom.  The 
flrapery  especially  is  disposed  in  noble  folds,  and 
only  in  its  somewhat  too  ornate  iletails,  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  defmrture  from  the  antique  observable.  .  . . 
The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  wear  the  usual 
ideal  costume.  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  are  at¬ 
tired  in  the  late  lioman  dress :  violet  mantles  in 
gold  stuff,  with  red  embroideries  of  Oriental 
barbaric  effect”* 

In  justice,  however,  we  will  add  these 
succeeding  w’ords  :  “  In  apite  of  the  high 
excellence  of  this  work,  it  is  precisely  here 
that  we  can  clearly  discern  in  what  re¬ 
spects  the  degeneracy  and  impoverishment 
of  art  first  showed  itself.”  It  show'ed 
itself  just  as  “  degeneracy  and  impover¬ 
ishment  ”  manifest  themselves  in  national 
civilization,  want  of  vigor  in  action  and 
thought,  want  of  elevation  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  type  of  the  people,  and  'want  of 
truth  to  the  simplicity  of  nature.  On  va¬ 
rious  visits  to  Italy  we  have  spent  many 
hours,  and  indeed  days,  in  tho  e.xamina- 
tion  of  these  early  works,  with,  we  must 
confess,  little  accruing  pleasure,  and  with 
but  doubtful  adwantage.  Our  love  of  art 
in  its  periods  of  jKjrfection,  whether  classic 
or  Christian,  is  too  intense  to  permit  us 
any  actual  enjoyment  in  antiquity  without 
excellence,  and  art  without  beauty.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  we  have  gone  studiously  through 
all  these  w’orks,  in  order  that  we  might 
know  what  AViis  the  origin  of  the  arts  of 
the  revival,  what  were  tho  difficulties 
with  which  they  contended,  and  by  what 
means  and  agencies  they  rose  from  tho 


*  8ee  Kugler’a  “  Schools  of  Painting  in  Italy,”  2d 
edit.,  p.  32. 
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prave  of  nations  into  the  victorious  life  of 
a  new  civilization.  Our  reward  has  been 
that,  from  the  depths  in  which  we  found 
this  early  art  cast  down,  we  have  learned 
much  the  more  to  reverence  and  love 
the  essential  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness 
of  that  Italian  art  which  rose  into  life  out 
of  ruin. 

Home,  “  the  city  of  the  soul,”  the  grave 
of  so  much  greatness,  which  still  offers  to 
the  mind  riches  inexhaustible,  and  fires 
the  imagination  writh  an  ardor  not  to  be 
extinguished — that  city  which,  having  at 
first  “  conquered  the  W'orld  by  the  pow'cr 
of  her  arms,  for  a  second  time  subdued  it 
by  the  spell  of  her  imagin.ation  ”  —  the 
wTock  of  the  w'orld’s  p.ast  hopes,  and  the 
despair  of  alt  present  aspiration — contain¬ 
ing  within  her  walls  the  treasures  of  well- 
nigh  three  thousand  ye.ars — saw  the  first 
rise  of  Christian  art  in  the  c.atacombs  and 
the  Ha.silicas — and  now  endures  art’s  lat¬ 
est  degeneracy  in  the  statue  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception.  In  that  city  the 
.student  can  walk  from  the  earliest 
churches,  or  from  the  Christian  Museums 
of  the  Vatican  or  of  the  Lateran  —  from 
art  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  to  K.a- 
phael’s  fresco  of  Theology  in  the  Stanzas 
of  the  Vatican  ;  and  in  that  short  walk  he 
will  have  traversed  just  one  thousand 
years.  All  that  we  h.ave  before  asserted, 
well-nigh  all  indeed  that  can  be  told  of  the 
progression  of  Christian  art,  receives  in 
tliis  city  either  proof  or  illustration.  Let 
the  traveler  in  Kome  take  only  one  morn¬ 
ing’s  drive,  and  w'e  would  point  out  to 
him  more  in  three  hours  than,  by  mere 
home  study,  he  might  learn  in  three  years. 
Let  him  t^e  his  carriage  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  and  passing  the  Palazzo  Barbe- 
rina,  traversing  the  Quirinale  and  the 
Viminale,  reach,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Esquiline,  the  grand  basilica  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  In  the  stately  aisle  of 
this  queenlj'  church  he  will  see  a  series  of 
small  mosaic  pictures,  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament,  ami  dating  back  to  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  To  us  the  great 
interest  of  these  works  has  ahvays  been 
the  etidence  they  furnish  of  the  identity 
in  style  between  the  latest  Homan  and  the 
earliest  Christian  art.  Compare  these 
rude,  overcrow'ded  mosaics,  in  costume, 
type  of  figure,  and  art-treatment,  with  the 
bass-reliefs  on  the  Colonna  Antonina,  with 
a  late  and  remarkably  debased  b:iss-relief  of 
Ailneas  and  Dido  in  the  Vatican,  and  it 
will  be  seen,  as  already  jiointcd  out,  that 


Christian  art  began  where  Pagan  ended 
— that  the  fall  of  one  and  the  origin  of 
the  other  were  alike  part  of  that  second 
barbarism  w'hich  swept  over  Koman  civil- 
zation. 

From  the  Homan  Christian  mosjiics  of 
the  fifth  century  to  the  Hyzautine  of  the 
thirteenth,  an  interval  of  seven  centuries, 
the  traveler  has  only  to  pass  from  the 
nave  of  Santa  Maria  ^laggiore  to  the  tri¬ 
bune.  In  this  domed  apsis  he  finds  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  ornate  examples 
of  Byzantine  art ;  the  Saviour  with  glory 
round  the  brow*,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
ojien  book,  places  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  the  Madonna,  henceforth  Queen 
of  Heaven,  wdio,  wdth  one  hand  raised  in 
womler  and  the  other  laid  upon  the  breast, 
gently  bends  forward  in  humble  acquies¬ 
cence.  Beneath  the  throne  are  a  com¬ 
pany  of  adoring  angels  fioating  on  the 
w'ing,  and  near  at  hand  are  kneeling 
bishops  and  standing  saints,  all  gazing  up¬ 
ward  in  wondering  adoration.  All  nature, 
likewise  rejoicing,  bre.aks  forth  into  exu¬ 
berant  growth  :  arabesipies,  rich  in  flowers 
and  foliage,  fill  the  heavens  ;  and  among 
the  branches  perch  or  sjiort  gentle  doves 
or  the  gorgeous  l>ird  of  paradise.  Beneath, 
flowing  across  the  foreground,  is  a  river- 
stream,  on  the  margin  whereof  walks  the 
stag,  in  whose  waters  sport  fish  and  birds, 
or  float  lio.ats  and  cherub  children,  carried 
by  the  wind  or  borne  on  wings.  All  this, 
it  must  be  .admitted,  from  the  beauty  and 
the  poetry  of  the  idea,  re.ads  better  in 
description  thsin  it  looks  in  re.ality.  The 
work,  as  we  have  before  8t.ated,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Byziintine  school,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  which  and  the  Homan 
Christian  is,  however,  little  more  than 
technical,  each  being  to  the  ordinary  ob¬ 
server  about  equally  removed  from  the 
truth  of  nature  or  the  beauteous  spirit¬ 
uality  of  succeeding  Christi.an  art.  It 
may,  however,  be  well  for  a  moment  to 
dwell  on  the  distinction  between  these 
two  schools  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
on  the  one  h.and,  and  the  Empire  of  the 
East  on  the  other. 

Hom.an  art,  we  will  frankly  say,  is  our 
detestation.  We  speak  not,  of  course,  of 
Grecian,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  equally 
our  worship,  nor  of  that  Greco-Hom.ano 
which  was,  in  fact,  Greek  by  parentage, 
and  Homan  only  by  the  rites  of  naturali¬ 
zation.  We  must  confess,  however,  that 
we  have  gre.at  abhorrence,  for  the  most 
part,  of  all  statues  of  Homan  emperors, 
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liowever  gipjantic — of  all  gladiators  in 
mosaic  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla — 
of  all  bass-reliefs  on  trium{>hal  arches — and 
<tl'  those  endless  ])rocession8  of  Homan 
soldiers,  with  captives  and  spoils,  winding  ! 
their  way  to  the  summit  of  a  column.  At  ' 
best  such  works  have  a  low  worldly  na- ! 
turalism,  the  very  opposite  of  that  jture  ' 
art-tre.atment,  .at  once  ideal  and  nattiral, 
which  gives  to  tirecian  art  its  uni)arallcled  j 
excellence.  It  must,  however,  be  a<lmit- 
ted,  that  though  Homan  works  have  little 
of  a‘sthetic  beaut^',  they  possess,  as  we 
have  said,  a  certain  rude  naturalism,  and, 
above  all,  somewhat  of  that  Homan  energy 
M'hich  conquered  the  world.  But  when 
that  energy  had  become  enervated,  and  ' 
nature  was  either  forgotten  or  corrupted, 
nothing  remained  to  Homan  art  but  its 
essential  coarseness.  At  this  unhappy 
moment  Christi.anity  sought  for  art-ex¬ 
pression,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
Homan  Christian  school.  Its  characteris¬ 
tics  will  now  bo  understood  :  a  coarse 
naturalism,  in  which  nature  was  corrupted 
— a  rude  energy,  degenerating  into  weak¬ 
ness.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  such  works 
obtain  admirers.  The  following  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  mosaic  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  covering  the  arch  of  triumj»h  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  without  the  walls  of 
Home : 

“  Within  a  cruciform  nimbus  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  surrounded  with  rays,  shines  forth 
in  the  center  the  colossal  figure  of  the  Saviour 
— the  right  hand  raised  in  benediction,  the  left 
holding  the  scepter :  a  delicately  folded  mantle 
of  thin  material  covers  the  shoulders ;  the  form 
i.s  stern,  but  grand  in  conception  ;  the  eyebrows 
in  finely-arched  half  circles  above  the  widely 
o|K;ne<l  eyes;  the  nose  in  a  straight  Grecian 
line ;  the  mouth,  which  is  left  clear  of  all  l>eard, 
closed  with  an  expression  of  mild  serenity,  and 
hair  and  l>eard  divided  in  the  center.  Above, 
in  the  clouds,  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  seen  the 
four-winged  animals  bearing  the  books  of  the 
Gospels;  lower  down  two  angels  (perhaps  one 
<)f  the  earliest  specimens  of  angel-representa¬ 
tion)  are  lowering  their  wands  before  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  on  each  side  of  whom  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders  are  humbly  casting  their  crowns 
— those  on  the  right  bare-headed,  the  others 
covered  :  the  one  signifying  tlie  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  who  only  saw  the  truth  through 
a  veil ;  the  other,  the  apostles  of  the  New-Tes- 
tainent,  w’ho  beheld  it  face  to  face.  Finally, 
IksIow  these,  where  only  a  narrow  space  remains 
next  the  arch,  appear  on  the  left,  SL  Paul  with 
the  sword,  and  on  the  right  St  Peter  with  the 
keys;  both,  in  tlic  style  of  the  divided  hair, 
somewhat  approaching  the  type  of  Christ ;  both 
in  active  gesture,  as  if  engaged  in  the  procla¬ 


mation  of  the  Gospel.  Like  the  sound  of  a 
hymn  of  praise,  the  adorations  of  the  old  and 
new  time,  of  the  Evangelists  and  of  the  great 
teachers  of  the  faith,  here  unite ;  and  whoever 
at  the  same  time  considers  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  walls  of  the  center  aisle  was  for¬ 
merly  occupied  with  the  history  of  Christ  and 
the  Church— consisting  of  a  series  of  biblical 
scenes,  with  saints,  martyrs,  and  portraits  of 
the  Popes,  all  intended  to  prepare  the  eye  for 
the  great  subjects  upon  the  arch  of  triumph — 
will  find  it  difticult  to  imagine  how  the  mosaics 
of  the  Tribune  itself  could  surpass  in  beauty 
those  of  the  aisles.”* 

In  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s  this 
mo.saic  has  been  now  restored  ;  and  !Mr. 
Anderson,  our  English  photographer,  has, 
we  are  glad  to  sjiy,  included  the  work  in  his 
admirably  executed  series  of  Homan  pho¬ 
tographs.  Photograjdiy,  among  the  many , 
changes  it  must  produce  in  art,  may,  we 
trust,  lead  to  greater  precision  and  accuracy 
in  art-criticism.  Were  we,  for  example,  in 
reading  the  almve  glowing  description, 
limited  to  the  dim  recollections  of  memory, 
or  even  to  the  vagueness  of  written  notes, 
we  might  hesitate  before  we  ventured  to 
pronounce  these  eulogistic  words  a  pre- 
jK)sterous  exaggeration.  By  this  photo¬ 
graph,  however,  we  bring  the  mosaic  it¬ 
self  for  (piiet  examination  into  our  own 
room,  are  not  only  able  to  revive  our  own 
impressions,  but  to  show  how  utterly 
valueless  is  the  entire  system  of  criticism, 
which  dares  to  ch.aracterize  such  wretched 
imbecility  by  terms  of  praise  suited  only 
to  the  ma.ster-works  in  art.  Why,  this 
head  of  Christ,  “grand  in  conception,” 
“  the  eyebrows  finely  arched,”  “  the  nose 
in  a  straight  (vrecian  line,”  “the  mouth 
with  an  expression  of  mild  serenity,” 
terms  only  to  be  ju-sfitied  in  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  a  type  by  Leonardo  or  Haphael — 
this  head  of  Christ  so  extolled,  is,  in  truth, 
piteous  to  look  on.  Truly  he  is  here  the 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief;  but  it  is  sorrow  and  grief  in  which 
there  is  no  ministry  of  .angels,  no  .access 
to  the  Godhead.  The  divine  aspect  is 
lost — the  human  even  degraded.  Lines 
of  corroding  care,  the  cast  of  a  hoj)eles8 
melancholy,  h.ave  t.aken  possession  of  the 
features,  as  if  the  temptation  and  the  fist¬ 
ing  of  the  forty  days  had  been  carried 
over  as  m.any  years,  and  the  Evil  One  had 
at  last  made  sure  his  empire.  It  is  need¬ 
less  that  we  should  further  stigmatize  this 

*  Sec  Kugler’s  “  Schools  of  Painting  in  Italy,”  2d 
edit,  p.  29. 
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work.  There  is  not  a  single  figure  which  I  centuries  of  art -debility,  power  of  exnres- 
does  not  show  the  prostration  and  paralysis  sion  and  execution  were  wanting,  at  least 
of  art.  Hut  let  it  not  for  one  inoinent  be  ’  we  find  the  influx  of  new  motives,  the 
Buppcised  that  we  should  censure  .any  ef-  j  struggling  of  new  ide.as,  the  wondrous 
fort  to  preserve  or  restore  this  great  rem-  j  thoughts  of  the  new  revelation,  seeking 
uant  ami  record  of  a  dark  .and  barbarous  '  for  outward  and  visible  manifestation, 
age.  Nevertheless,  the  value  of  such  a  i  We  find  in  these  works  taken  from  the 
record,  let  us  once  again  re|)eat,  is  merely  j  Book  of  Uevelalion,  the  gates  of  the  hea- 
as  a  historic  link  in  the  great  chain  of  j  venly  .Ieru8.alom,  with  four  angels  stand- 
progressive  development.  Its  very  im-  ]  ing  by,  inviting  the  iaithful  to  enter, 
port  is  to  show  us  how  low  it  w.as  possible  The  saints  advancing,  as  lu'st  they  can, 
for  art  to  sink,  to  teach  us  with  what  difli-  hold  forth  their  palm-bnmches,  or  j)rcacnt 
culty  the  beauty,  the  truth,  and  the  eleva-  their  crowns  to  Christ,  standing  in  the 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  obt:uned  a  midst.  Upon  the  arch  of  triumph  the 
worthy  expression,  and  thus  the  more  to  Lamb  is  j>hiced  u|>on  a  jeweled  altar,  with 
make  us  love  and  honor  those  grcjit  names  the  cross  alKjve  utuI  the  seven  candle- 
and  glorious  works  which  once  again  in  sticks  around  ;  four  angels  stand  by ;  the 
the  arts  restored  dignity  to  human  nature,  four  symbols  of  the  Evangelists — the  lion, 
and  g.ave  even  to  revelation  an  acession  of  the  angel,  the  eagle,  and  the  bull — each 
*  poetry  and  of  lustre.  holding  the  book  of  the  Gosj)ols  in  hand 

During  this  tedious  disquisition  on  Ro-  — look  on  in  solemn  mystery;  while  the 
man-Christian  art,  the  traveler  is  suppos-  four-aud-twenty  elders,  with  advancing 
ed  to  have  been  j)atieutly  standing  in  the  step  and  upr.aised  arm,  present  their 
nave  of  Sta  Maria  l^Iaggiore,  where  for-  crowned  wreaths  to  the  Land),  w’orthy 
tunatoly,  however,  he  can  not  well  stand  “  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  an<l  pow- 
too  long,  of  so  much  beauty  are  the  pro-  er.”  Hut  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
portions  of  the  interior,  so  many  objects  posed  th.at  the  poetry  of  this  eastern  im- 
in  the  history  of  .art,  or  for  splendor  of  agery  involves  in  the  remotest  degree, 
decoration,  merit  his  examination.  On  a  corresjiomling  perfection  in  .art.  Tet 
leaving  Sta  Maria  Maggiore  it  is  scarcely  these  degraded  works  may  well  bo  studi- 
needful  that  he  should  enter  his  carriage,  ed,  and  in  some  sort  admired,  for  their 
so  near  at  hand  is  the  small  church  of  S.  childlike  simplicity,  for  their  unconscious 
Prassede,  built  and  decorated  with  mos.a-  grotesqueness,  and  for  the  direct  and  lil¬ 
ies  in  the  ninth  century.  Should  the  tra-  eral  insmiier  in  wdiich  they  seek  to  express 
veler  now  desire  a  digression  from  his  high  thoughts  beyond  their  pow'er  of  ut- 
more  severe  art-studies,  and  a  taste  of  ter.ance. 

those  religious  sensiitions  which,  in  Italy,  We  now  enter,  thpugh  still  within  the 
the  Churdi  provides  for  the  enjoyment  of  gates  and  wall,  upon  the  outskirts  of  mo- 
the  believer,  the  custode  will  unlock  a  dern  Rome,  upon  those  districts  given  up 
small  and  dark  chapel,  where,  with  the  to  gardens  and  malaria,  in  which,  .at  in¬ 
aid  of  a  lighted  taper,  may  be  seen  “  a  tervals,  stands  a  deserted  villa,  a  forlorn 
portion  of  a  column  of  oriental  j.aspcr,  church,  a  broken  .aqueduct,  or  the  ruined 
brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Cardinal  Co-  Baths  of  Titus  or  Caracalla.  A  drive  of 
lonna  in  1223,  and  said  by  the  Church-  a  few'  minutes  along  a  dre.ary  and  mono¬ 
tradition  to  be  the  column  to  which  the  tonously-straight  road  brings  us  to  the 
Saviour  w'as  fiistened  at  the  flagell.ation !”  Piazza  and  Church  of  S.  John  Lateral), 
That  the  imagination  may  be  still  further  just  within  the  city  gate  which  leads  to 
stimulated  by  .an  accumulation  of  the  re-  Naples.  AVe  enter,  and  are  indeed  over- 
ligious  horrors  in  which  the  morbid  minds  powered  by  the  richness  of  one  of  the  most 
of  a  degi-aded  people  take  a  diseased  de-  gorgeous  of  church  interiors  to  be  found 
light,  the  Church  h.as  placed  in  the  sacris-  even  in  Rome.  AValking  up  the  lavishly  de- 
ty  the  Flagellation  at  this  column,  in  a  corated  nave,  w'c  find  in  the  Tribune  a 
somewhat  coarse  picture  by  Giulio  Ro-  gr.aud  Byzantine  mosaic  of  the  thirteenth 
inano.  We  fe.ar,  however,  that  this  di-  century.  It  in  no  m.aterial  degree  dittei's 
g^ession  may  scarcely  the  better  prepare  in  subject  or  ch.aracter  from  those  already 
our  traveler  for  the  dry  study  of  the  visited  ;  but  these  w'orks  tell  so  well  when 
severe  mosaics  in  the  Tribune.  Hut  he  thrown  into  words,  that  we  can  not  deny 
can,  even  in  such  w'orks  as  these  find  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  fol- 
some  mental  excitement.  If  in  these  lowing  ardent  description  from  Lord 
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Lindsay's  Christian  Art.  After  having  | 
spiikcn  of  tlie  mosaics  in  the  Tribune  of , 
S.  3I.aria  Maggiore  as  “  singularly  august  | 
and  grand,”  he  writes  with  eloquent  en-  j 
thusiasm  ns  follows : 

“  But  the  mo.'aiic  of  S.  (Siovanni  is  still  more  , 
so,  and  in  conception  is  at  once  original  and  ^ 
sublime.  Its  subject  is  the  union  of  heaven  ' 
and  earth  by  baptism.  The  head  of  Christ,  i 
majestic  and  benignant,  looks  down  from  hca-  | 
ven,  indicated  by  a  grand  semicircular  orb  of  • 
intense  blue — the  little  clouds  scattered  over 
its  surface,  assuming  every  color  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  (as  in  the  setting  sun,)  while  they  float 
across  his  glory.  Above  the  Saviour  the  Fa¬ 
ther  is  repre.sentcd,  not  a.s  usually  by  a  hand 
from  heaven,  but  by  a  face  vailed  with  wings, 
on  either  side  of  which  a  company  of  angels 
arc  symmetrically  ranged.  Below  these  two  , 
persons  of  the  (iotlhead,  the  Holy  Ghost,  de-  I 
scending  like  a  dove,  sheds  the  trinal  influence,  | 
in  the  similitude  of  a  stream  of  water,  upon  the  , 
cro.s8,  elevated  on  the  summit  of  the  mystic  j 
Calvarj',  the  Mount  of  Paradise,  and  decorated  ! 
with  ten  precious  gems,  artificially  jointed  into  i 
i!nch  other,  in  the  center  of  which  is  inserted  a 
medallion,  representing  the  baptism  of  our  Sav¬ 
iour.  The  spiritual  waters,  falling  from  the 
angels  of  the  cross,  are  ultimately  collected  at 
its  base,  forming  a  deep  ‘  well  of  life,’  at  which 
stags  are  drinking,  symbolical  of  the  faithful. 
From  this  well  four  streams  descend  the  moun¬ 
tain — the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  or  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels — to  water  the  earth.  They  sink  into  it 
and  arc  lost,  but  reappear  in  the  foreground, 
poured  out  of  the  urns  of  river-gods,  one  of 
which  is  designated  by  the  inscription  ‘  Jor- 
(lancs  ’ — the  united  streams  fanning  the  ‘  river 
of  the  waters  of  life.’  The  river  forms  several 
cataracts,  and  is  in  one  place  confined  by  a  dam  ; 
boats  filled  with  passengers  are  seen  floating 
ilown  the  stream ;  souls  in  the  shape  of  child¬ 
ren,  are  bathing  in  it,  or  sporting  with  swans 
and  other  water-fowl ;  others,  like  little  winged 
Cupids,  amu.so  themselves  on  shore,  among  pea¬ 
cocks,  cocks,  the  hen  and  chickens,  and  other 
Christian  symbols ;  while  towering  over  them, 
like  ‘  trees  of  righteousness  planted  by  the  wa¬ 
ters,’  stand  a  company  of  saints  and  apostles, 
headed  by  tho  Virgin  and  S.  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  lastly,  in  the  center,  though  very  small, 
and  immeiliately  at  the  foot  of  tho  cross,  and  j 
between  tho  four  mystic  streams,  appears  the  i 
gate  of  Paradise,  a  vast  fortress,  flanked  with  j 
towers,  and  guarded  by  the  cherub  standing 
before  it  with  his  drawn  sword ;  the  tree  of  life  j 
rising  above  it,  and  the  Phoenix,  apparently  the  i 
emblem  of  the  resurrection,  reposing  on  the  ‘ 
summit.”* 

I 

For  tho  sake  of  the  supposed  traveler  ; 


in  Homo,  and  in  mercy  to  the  reader  of 
those  pages,  it  were  well  to  bring  our 
itinerary  in  search  of  mosaics  to  a  speedy 
termination.  The  temptation  to  extend 
it  still  further  is,  however,  great.  From  • 
S.  John  Lateral!  it  were  easy  to  drive  to 
tho  Ihisilica  of  S.  Lorenzo,  a  mile  beyond 
the  walls,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli,  or  to 
strike  oft’  to  the  newly  rebuilt  nasiliea  of 
St.  Paul  without  the  walks,  and  examine 
the  restored  mosaic  already  described. 
Then  again,  entering  Uonie  by  the  tomb 
ofCaius  Cestus  and  the  Protestant  Purial- 
ground,  passing  between  the  church  of  S. 
Ihilbina  and  the  Baths  of  Caraealla,  we 
again  come  upon  other  important  mosaic.^ 
in  the  churclies  of  S.  Stefano  llotondo  and 
of  Sta  Maria  in  Dominica.  From  hence 
we  reach  once  more  the  piazza  of  S.  John 
Lateral),  and  return  homewards  by  the  . 
Church  of  S.  Clemente,  the  Coliseum,  and 
the  Forum.  Few  churches  can  compare 
with  S.  ('leincnte  in  interest  to  the  artist 
or  to  the  Christian  antiquary.  In  front  is 
the  atrium,  or  outer  and  open  court,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  columned  .arcades  appropriat¬ 
ed  in  the  early  church  to  the  catechu¬ 
mens.  The  interior  of  the  church  itself 
is,  in  its  arrangement,  equally  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  modern  usage.  In  front  of 
the  altar,  inclosed  by  four-sided  marble 
screens,  decorated  by  geometric  mosaic 
patterns,  is  tlie  I*resbytery  ;  on  each  side 
of  which  are  the  .ambones,  or  marble  pul¬ 
pits  from  which  the  epistle  and  the  gos¬ 
pel  were  read.  Behind,  at  the  apsis  or 
tribune,  is  the  episcopal  seat  raised  on  a 
platform,  and  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
church  by  two  gates.  Above,  in  the 
semi  arched  vault  over  the  altar,  is  a  re¬ 
markably  ornate  Byzantine  mosaic  of  the 
eleventh  century,  specially  rich  in  elabo¬ 
rate  ar.abesques,  and,  like  other  works  al¬ 
ready  described,  mystic  in  symbols,  and 
grotesque  when  intending  to  be  most  so¬ 
lemn.  La.stly,  in  this  small  church,  so 
abounding  in  riches,  ai’e  important  fres¬ 
coes,  by  that  great  naturalistic  reformer 
in  the  arts,  Masaccio,  which  would  seem 
by  their  vigor  and  their  truth,  in  the 
dignity  they  restore  to  man,  and  by  the 
beauty  with  which  they  adorn  woman¬ 
hood,  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  en¬ 
tire  series  of  Christian  mosaics,  whether 
Homan  or  Byzantine,  which  had  so  long 


-  I  jjijg  country  tho  reader  will  most  readily 

♦  Reo  “.Sketches  of  tho  History  of  Christian  Art,”  I  obtain  an  idea  of  the  composition  of  these  works  by 
by  Ixird  Lindsay ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  CO.  Outlines  of  all  the  tho  small  illustrations  published  in  Sir  Charles  East- 
mosaics  above  deschbod  have  been  published  in  '  lake’s  edition  ofKugIer’s“llandbouk,”  already  quoted. 
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violated  nature  and  j»arodied  revelation. 
The  churches  of  Rome  are  catholic  at 
least  in  the  ojHjn  asylum  which  they 
equally  pive  to  the  universal  art  of  all 
Christian  apjes.  In  the  arts,  at  all  events,  j 
the  Church  of  Rome  would  appear  to  i 
preach  no  exclusive  salvation.  In  St.  | 
Peter’s,  a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  has 
been  received  for  St.  Peter  himself,  and 
we  think  it  would  have  been  equally  po¬ 
litic.  and  certainly  not  less  latitudinarian, 
could  a  statue  of  Apollo  have  been  trans¬ 
muted  into  a  figure  of  Christ.  Thus  in  a  i 
charity  of  taste,  which  we  could  wish  ex¬ 
tended  to  an  equal  enlargement  of  creed, 
do  we  find  art,  not  only  the  most  diverse 
but  even  the  most  hostile,  made  accessory 
to  and  found  acceptable  in  the  same  Christ¬ 
ian  worship.  We  scarcely  can  regret  so 
wide  a  toleration,  even  though  the  liber¬ 
ty  granted  to  genius  may  ofttimes  have 
degenerated  into  license.  We  scarcely 
can  object  to  find  that,  in  the  creation  of 
art,  Christianity  can  include  a  diversity 
varied  as  human  nature,  an  empire  wide 
as  the  world  ;  that  the  church  which  may 
dedicated  to  the  St.  Mary  is  not  shut  to 
the  Magdalen,  and  that  while  angels  sing 
in  the  choir,  demons  are  permitted  to 
howl  in  the  crypt. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  drive  through 
Rome  in  quest  of  these  old  mosaics  to  a 
close.  We  are  near  to  the  Coliseum,  that 
ruin  which,  like  so  many  remains  in  Rome, 
seems  to  connect  paganism  with  Christi¬ 
anity.  While  the  martyrs  were  here  given 
up  to  wild  beasts,  the  Church  had  fled  to 
the  catacombs  from  j)ersecution,  and  this 
once  arena  of  the  passionsis  now  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  Christian  virtues  by  the  cross 
and  the  altars  which  stand  ■where  the 
early  Christian  was  massacred.  Making 
the  circuit  of  the  Coliseum,  we  enter  the 
Via  Sacra,  at  the  Meta  Sudans,  pass  under 
the  arch  of  Titus,  take  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  bass-relief  of  the  Emperor’s  triumphal 
procession,  bearing  the  seven-branch  can¬ 
dlestick  and  the  spoils  of  the  Jewish  tem¬ 
ple,  connecting,  as  it  were,  Judaism,  Pa¬ 
ganism,  and  Christianity^.  On  the  imme¬ 
diate  right,  close  likewise  to  the  Rasilica 
of  Constantine,  and  built  in  part  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  is 
the  ancient  church  of  S.  Francesca  Ro- 
m.ana,  remarkable  for  its  mosaics  of  the 
ninth  century.  Close  at  hand,  the  Tern-  j 
pie  of  Remus  forms  the  circular  vestibule 
to  the  Basilica  of  the  present  church  of 
SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  already  men- 1 


tioned  for  its  Roman  Christum  mosaics  of 
the  sixth  century.  And  finally,  immedi¬ 
ately  beyond,  is  the  grand  [lortico  to  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  which, 
in  its  mutation  into  the  present  Church  of 
S.  Lorenzx),  attbrds  another  memorable 
example  of  the  consecration  to  the  Christ¬ 
ian  religion  and  Christian  art  of  pagan 
works  otherwise  threatened  with  destruc¬ 
tion.  Our  circuit  is  now  ended.  We 
leave  the  Palatine  Mount,  with  the  ruined 
palace  of  the  Ca'sars  on  the  left,  drive 
through  the  Roman  Forum  among  ruined 
porticos  and  columns,  to  which  we  shall 
not  presume  to  assign  a  name,  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  conflicting  antiquaries.  We 
skirt  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  pass  the  arch 
of  Septimus  Severus  and  the  Mamertine 
prison,  and  so  proceeding  onwards,  leav¬ 
ing  the  piazza  and  column  of  Trajan  to 
the  right,  we  reach  the  modern  Corso,  and 
at  length  gain  once  again  the  Piazzi  di 
Spagna,  now,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  bad 
sense  illustrious  by  the  latest  of  Christian 
monuments,  the  column  to  that  latest  of 
dogmas,  the  Immaculate  Conception.  ( )n 
a  future  day  it  may  be  well  to  complete 
the  investigation  by  a  circuit  to  one  or 
two  churches  through  the  Trastevere,  and 
by  a  still  more  important  excursion  be¬ 
yond  the  walls,  to  visit  those  earliest  of 
Christian  mosaics  of  the  fourth  century  in 
the  church  of  S.  Constanza,  .and  at  the 
same  time  to  examine  the  adjacent  ainl 
now  restored  liasilica  of  St.  Agnese.  In 
this  intermingling  of  inonuments  sacred 
and  profane,  Christian  and  classic,  the 
reader  finds  a  characteristic  illustration  of 
the  Roman  and  p^agan  origin  of  Christian 
art.  The  early  Christian  Church  coming 
into  so  rich  an  inheritance,  is  it  surprising 
that  Romish  Christian  art  should  be  cast 
in  the  form  of  paganism  ?  The  Romish 
Church  took  from  the  pagan  religion  its 
incense,  holy  water,  lamps  and  candles, 
votive  offerings,  images ;  chapels  on  the 
way-sides  and  tops  of  hills,  processions, 
and  miracles.*  Is  it  then  at  all  surprising 
that  Christian  art  should  take  from  the 
pagan  its  types  and  its  treatment  ? 

Other  j>ortion8  of  Italjsare  scarcely  less 
rich  in  mosaic  art.  The  Baptisteries  in 
Florence  and  in  Parma  both  contain  im¬ 
portant  works  ;  but  of  far  greater  extent 
and  splendor  are  the  still  remaining  mo¬ 
saics  m  Ravenna,  that  great  capital  and 
ludLan  center  of  eastern  magnificence. 

♦  See  Dr.  Middleton’s  “  Letter  ftx)in  Rome.” 
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Early  in  the  present  year  we  left  the  cold¬ 
est  of  Italian  citi(‘8,  Bologna — the  snow 
knee-deep — for  the  milder  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  After  a  tedious  journey  of  six- 
and-twenty  hours,  we  reached  Ravenna, 
where  Byron  lived  and  loved,  where  j 
Dante  is  buried,  where  nature  has  spread  j 
for  twenty  miles  along  the  margin  of  the  j 
sea  that  noble  forest  of  stone  j)ines,  and  j 
where  art,  once  scarcely  leas  noble  and  j 
ambitious,  covered  whole  churches  with  j 
mosaics — those  pictures  for  eternity.  To  j 
the  artistic  or  Chnstian  antiquary,  these 
works  doubtless  ofter  many  ))oint8  for  in- 1 
vestigation  and  discussion ;  suffice  it,  how-  \ 
ever,  to  s.ay,  that  for  us  they  aftbrded  but 
additional  evidence  of  the  conclusions  al- 1 
ready  stated.  It  may,  however,  be  assert-  j 
cd  generally,  that  these  mosaics — such,  | 
for  ex.ample,  as  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  1 
the  Bai)tistcry,  the  remarkably  pure  and 
beautiful  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  : 
surrounded  by  his  sheej),  in  the  tomb  of 
(ialla  Placidia,  together  with  portions  of 
the  Apsis  of  S.  Vitale — .are  more  than 
usually  allied  to  Grecian  art,  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  marked  by  greater  elevation  of 
U'pe,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  nature. 
Thus  these  works,  in  Ravenmi,  of  the  fifth  j 
and  sixth  centuries,  contrast  on  the  one  ; 
hand,  with  the  debility  of  the  Venetian  j 
mosaics  of  the  eleventh,  and,  on  the  other, 
with  the  rude  nature  and  low  type  of  the 
Roman-ChristLan  school. 

But  it  is  from  the  Church  of  St,  Mark, 
in  Venice,  that  an  adequ.ate  conception 
c.an  alone  be  formed  of  the  barbaric  splen- 1 
dor  of  Byzantine  art.  This  marvelous 
church,  written  as  a  scroll  within  and 
without,  not  as  the  book  given  to  Ezekiel, 
with  lamentations,  and  mourning,  and 
woe,  but  as  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and 
the  ending,  from  the  time  when  God  creat¬ 
ed  Adam  from  the  dust  to  the  consum¬ 
mation  when  Christ  ascended  into  glory, 
It  w'as  a  pictorial  Bible  to  the  multitude, 
when  the  written  Bible  was  a  scaled  book. 
It  was  a  continuous  narrative  of  successive 
events  illustrating  God’s  dealings  towards 
the  children  of  men  with  a  fullness,  and 
simplicity,  and  fidelity,  eminently  belong¬ 
ing  to  those  early  times  of  unsophisticated 
art.  A<lam  and  Eve,  from  their  first  call¬ 
ing  into  life  to  their  expulsion — the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars — the  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel 
— the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
and  of  the  Ark — the  history  of  Josej»h 


and  of  Moses,  and  the  fall  of  manna  in  the 
wilderness — all  reduced  to  pictorial  per¬ 
spicuity,  all  thus  pictorisilly  printed,  when 
the  art  of  printing  was  unknown  ;  all  this 
was  indeed  to  put  the  Bible,  not  into  the 
hands  of  the  few  who  could  read,  but  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  many,  to  whom  the  symbol  and  the 
picture  was  the  most  speaking  revelation. 
The  great  truths  concerning  life,  death, 
.and  etemitv,  thus  set  in  all  the  glory  of 
gold,  sanctified  by  all  the  splendor  of  rain¬ 
bow  color,  built  with  enduring  stone  into 
the  very  fabric  of  the  Church,  as  they 
w'ere  also  to  be  moulded  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  believer,  the  whole  suqiass- 
ing  all  e.arthly  splendor,  awed  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  multitude,  as  a  revelation 
which  flashed,  not  across  the  sky  and  then 
was  lost  in  darkness,  but  as  a  revelation 
put  lastingly  on  record  in  the  dome  span¬ 
ning  heaven,  as  an  undying  rainliow, 
which,  as  the  first  rainbow,  became  a  cove¬ 
nant  of  mercy.  All  that  could  exalt  or 
appall  the  imagination  was  brought  within 
this  temple.  The  richest  marbles^the 
most  precious  stones — s])oils  taken  from 
the  exhaustless  East — relics  and  vestments 
of  the  saints — bass-reliefs  from  tombs  of 
martyrs — the  labor  of  man’s  hands  in  all 
possible  forms  of  patient  elaboration  for 
the  glory  of  God — the  mysterious  ming¬ 
ling  of  light  and  color  with  a  cavern  dark- 
,  ness — the  precarious  yet  constant  Ijunj) 

I  burning  like  fiiith  in  a  world  of  darkness, 
joined  with  the  sound  of  music  and  the 
deep  chant  coming  from  that  sanctuary 
where  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  giant 
mosaic  form,  are  present  at  the  daily  wor- 
shij) — all  these  art-appliances  to  devotion 
rouse  every  faculty  of  the  soul  to  trans¬ 
port,  save  the  paralyzed  intellect  and  con¬ 
science.  So  earnest  and  so  eloquent  an 
outpouring  of  religion  into  art  could  not 
long  remain  without  the  highest  works  to 
testify  to  the  nobility  and  the  purity  of 
the  aim.  "NVe  shall  see  that  the  religious 
ardor  which  fired  these  rude  and  early 
mosaics  became,  at  a  later  and  more  vital 
j  epoch  in  Christian  art,  .associated  with 
I  heavenly  bejiuty  and  earthly  truth.  We 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  speak  of  St. 
Mark’s  as  we  ourselves  h.ave  often  felt, 
when,  laying  aside  critical  severity,  wo 
surrendered  the  imagination  to  the  spell 
of  poetic  dreams.  It  must  however  be 
c.andidly  admitted,  th.at  in  these  mosaic 
I  pictures,  which  were  in  olden  times,  as 
I  we  hare  said,  the  Bible  of  the  people. 
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Christian  art  was  as  yet  in  its  cradled  I 
infancy. 

These  Byzantine  works,  so  sumptuous  ' 
in  material  and  so  wide  in  extent,  were  ' 
at  once  of  classic  art  the  grave  and  of 
Christian  the  cradle.  Gibbon,  in  the 
conclusion  to  his  history,  says  that  the  ; 
“  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  j 
‘the  greatest,  pcrliaps  the  most  awful 
scene  in  the  history  of  mankind.*  ”  In  ' 
the  history  of  art,  in  like  manner,  we  { 
know  of  no  downfall  so  deplorable  as  that  j 
of  the  classic,  instinct  with  life  and  beauty,  j 
into  the  grave  of  the  Byzantine,  so  lifeless 
and  deformed.  The  description  which 
Gibbon  gives  of  the  decay  of  taste  and 
genius  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  literally 
applies  as  w’ell  to  the  arts  as  to  literature, 
“  They  hold,”  he  says,  “  in  their  lifeless 
hands  the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without 
inheriting  the  spirit  which  had  created 
and  improved  that  sacred  patrimony; 
they  read,  they  praised,  they  compiled, 
but  their  languid  souls  seemed  alike  in¬ 
capable  of  thought  and  action.”  Of  art, 
equally  as  of  literature,  it  might  still  fur¬ 
ther  be  asserted,  that,  “  in  the  revolution 
of  ten  centuries,  not  a  single  discovery  was 
made  to  exalt  the  dignity  or  promise  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Not  a  single  idea 
has  been  added  to  the  speculative  systems 
of  antiquity ;  and  a  succession  of  patient 
disciples  became,  in  their  turn,  the  dog¬ 
matic  teachers  of  the  next  servile  genera¬ 
tion.  Not  a  single  composition  of  history, 
philosophy,  or  literature,  has  been  saved 
from  oblivion  by  the  intrinsic  beauties  of 
stylo  or  sentiment  of  original  fancy,  or 
even  of  successful  imitation.”  That  mii- 
versal  law  which  binds  into  unity  of  ex¬ 
istence  the  art  of  a  people  with  its  mental, 
social,  and  {>olitical  life,  never  received 
more  pointed  illustration  than  in  the 
Empire  of  the  East.  Thus  Gibbon  again, 
in  tne  following  criticism  on  the  writers  of 
Byzantium,  unconsciously  seizes  on  the 
leading  characteristics  of  Byzantine  art. 
“  In  every  page,”  be  says,  “  our  taste  and 
reason  are  wounded  by  the  choices  of  gi¬ 
gantic  and  obsolete  words,  a  stifi'  and 
intricate  phraseology,  the  discord  of  im¬ 
ages,  the  childish  play  of  false  and  unsea¬ 
sonable  ornament,  and  the  painful  attempt 
to  elevate  themselves  to  astonish  the 
reader,  and  to  involve  a  trivial  moaning 
in  the  smoke  of  obscurity  and  exaggera¬ 
tion.”  Accordingly,  in  obedience  to  those 
laws  by  which  a  people’s  thoughts  obtain 
expression  through  the  language  of  art. 
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we  find  that  the  Byzantine  mosaics  in 
Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Venice,  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  gigantic  figures,  stiff,  obsolete 
forms — “  the  childish  play  of  false  and 
unseasonable  omament,”  —  a  puerile 
attempt  at  elevation,  and  the  exaggeration 
of  what  is  small  and  in  meaning  trivial. 
Art  had,  indeed,  become  the  pampered 
luxury  of  a  court,  and  of  a  people  emas¬ 
culated  through  iilcasure  and  debaucheil 
by  riches.  Tlie  decorations  of  the  chmx*h 
were  but  in  kce]iing  with  the  ailoniings 
of  the  palace — in  both,  alike,  richness  of 
material  supplied  the  poverty  of  invention, 
and  the  seiwility  which  attended  the  mon¬ 
arch  in  his  emjiire  natur.allv  became 
superstition  in  the  church.  e  accord¬ 
ingly  read  that,  in  the  palace  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Theophilus  at  Constantinople,  “the 
long  scries  of  the  apartments  was  adapted 
to  the  seasons,  and  decorated  with  mar¬ 
ble  and  porphyry,  with  |)ainting,  sculptun*, 
and  mostucs,  with  a  profusion  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  His  fanciful 
magnificence  employed  the  skill  and  fia- 
tieuce  of  such  artists  as  the  times  could 
afford ;  but  the  taste  of  Athens  wouhl 
have  despised  their  frivolous  and  costly 
labors :  a  golen  tree  with  its  leaves  and 
branches,  which  sheltered  a  multitude  of 
birds  warbling  their  artificial  notes,  and 
two  lions  of  massy  gold,  and  of  the  na¬ 
tural  size,  who  looked  and  roared  like 
their  brethren  of  the  forest  !”* 

If  the  reader  doubt  the  justice  of  our 
censure,  we  would  beseech  him  to  turn  to 
the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  “  Stones 
of  Venice,”  wherein  he  will  find  a  marvel¬ 
ous,  though,  as  we  can  testify,  a  literally 
correct  rendering  of  a  Byzantine  olive-tree 
as  wrought  in  mosaic,  in  a  cupola  of  St. 
Mark.  In  words  it  b  difficult  to  designate 
such  a  work.  For  ourselves,  however, 
had  not  Mr.  Ruskiu  assured  us,  with  his 
usual  emphasis,  that  the  work  possesses 
all  the  attributes  of  the  olive,  “  knitted 
cordage  of  fibers,”  with  all  the  “  powers 
j  and  honor  of  tho  olive  in  its  fruit,”  we 
I  should  assuredly  have  mistaken  his  careful 
diagram  for  some  unknown  product,  lying 
somewhere  between  a  kitchen  mop  and  a 
cow-cabbage.  If  tho  reader,  however, 
require  further  confinnation  of  our  stric¬ 
tures  upon  Byzantine  art,  he  will  find  it 
in  the  inordinate  ^>raise  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
j  lavishes  upon  this  extraordinary  work. 

I  •  fioo  for  all  tho  above  referonces,  Gibbon’s 
i  **  Decline  and  Fall,”  chap.  53. 
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At  the  coat  of  much  labor  ami  time,  with 
the  reward  of  much  delight,  and  the 
penalty  of  painful  disappointment,  we 
carefully  read  in  Venice  Mr.  Ruskin'a 
three  volumes,  verifying  or  refuting  his 
statements  and  opinions  by  an  appeal  to 
the  churches,  palaces,  and  pictures  them¬ 
selves.  As  the  closing  result  of  our 
labors,  we  found  the  entire  work  the  base¬ 
less  fabric  of  a  vision,  glowing  and  inten.se 
with  the  ornate  coloring  of  words,  and 
beauteous  with  the  filigree-woven  tissue 
of  poetic  fancy,  lint  tlie  fairy  structure, 
so  beauteous  in  the  distance,  vanished 
into  thin  air  upon  the  near  apjiroach  of 
scrutiny.  Foundation  it  liad  none,  or  j 
such  only  as  was  false  and  fancy-framed,  j 
In  the  end  we  admire  in  this  great  work  ' 
just  two  things — the  illustrations  and  the 
eloipience — especially  the  eloquence  W'ith 
which  we  shall  play  and  sport  in  delight 
to  the  end  of  time,  as  children  do  with 
soap-suds,  blowing  them  into  bubbles  and 
wondering  at  the  rainbow  colors  taken 
from  all  that  i.s  lovely  in  earth  and  beau¬ 
teous  in  heaven.  But  of  all  Mr.  Ruskin's 
baseless  eloquence,  the  rapture  on  “  the 
olive-tree”  i.s  the  most  a.stounding.  We 
have  .again  and  again  looked  into  the 
cupola  of  St.  Mark,  then  at  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
illustration,  and  then  again  have  once 
more  drunk  in  the  eloquent  words — al¬ 
ways,  however,  with  the  same  impression 
— that  of  magnificent  absurdity.  With 
that  literary  chivalry  which  gives  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  warfare  the  spirit  of  knight- 
errantry,  he  challenges  “  the  nntraveled 
English  reader  to  tell  ”  him  “  what  an 
olive  tree  is  like.”  lie  assures  us  that  “  at 
least  one  third  out  of  all  the  landscapes 
painted  by  English  artists  have  been 
chosen  from  Italian  scenery ;”  th.at 
“  sketches  in  Greece  and  in  the  Holy  Land 
have  become  as  common  as  sketches  on 
Hampstead  Heath;”  that  “the  olive 
tree  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  beautiful  features  of  all  sonthcni 
scenery  ;”  and  yet,  that  “  the  untraveled 
English  reader  ”  “  has  no  more  idea  of  an 
olive  tree  than  if  olives  grew  in  the  fixed 
stars.”  Then  the  reader’s  sympathies  are 
appealed  to — “  For  Christ’s  sake,”  “  for 
the  belove<l  Wisdom’s  sake,”  “for  the 
ashes  of  the  Gethsemane  agony,”  the 
olive  tree  ought  not  to  have  been  so  used. 
The  reader  thus  highly  wrought,  and  the 
writer  exalted  to  frenzy-pitcl),  both  at 
length  collapse  into  the  following  conclu¬ 
sion  ; 
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“  I  believe  the  reader  will  now  see  that^in 
these  mosaics,  which  the  careless  traveler  is  in 
the  habit  of  passing  by  with  contempt,  there 
is  a  depth  of  feeling  and  of  meaning  greater 
than  in  most  of  the  best  sketches  from  nature 
of  modern  times;  and  without  entering  into 
any  question  whether  these  conventional  repre¬ 
sentations  are  as  ^ood  a.^  under  the  required 
limitations,  it  was  impossible  to  render  them, 
they  arc  at  all  events  good  enough  completely 
to  illustrate  that  mode  of  symbolical  expression 
which  api>eals  altogether  to  thought,  and  in  no 
wise  trusts  to  realization ;  and  little,  as  in  the 
present  state  of  our  schools,  such  an  assertion 
is  likely  to  lie  believed,  the  fact  is  that  this 
kind  of  expression  is  the  only  one  allowable  in 
noble  art."* 

“  The  nntraveled  English  reader  ”  who 
“  has  no  more  idea  of  an  olive  tree  than  if 
it  grew  in  the  fixed  stars,”  will  bo  saved 
from  the  trouble,  and  even  from  the  de¬ 
sire  of  traveling  in  search  of  this  know¬ 
ledge,  by  referring  to  the  draw'ing  which 
Mr.  RuskIu  has  so  considerately  published 
as  a  test  at  once  of  his  own  su[>erior  in¬ 
sight  and  of  the  world’s  contra.sted  igno¬ 
rance.  Sad  it  is  that  the  ignorant  world 
should,  for  well-nigh  eight  hundred  years, 
have  looked  upon  these  olive  tree  mosa¬ 
ics  unconscious  of  their  “  depth  of  feeling 
and  of  meaning,”  insensible  to  the  “  sym¬ 
bolic, al  expression  which  appeals  altogether 
to  thought  ” — an  expression  which  assur¬ 
edly  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooketl, 
•as  we  are  told  emphatically  in  italics  that 
it  is  “  the  only  one  allowable  in  noble  art.’’' 
Sad  it  m.ay  be  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  that  “  the  untraveled  English  reader  ” 
ha.s  been  so  long  insensible  to  these  in¬ 
scrutable  beauties ;  but  to  our  mind  there 
is  something  far  sadder  siill :  that  he 
should  fall  an  unconscious  victim  to  a 
shadow'y  eloquence,  which  he  has  no  means 
of  knowing  to  be  just  as  worthless  as  it  is 
alluring.  Such  of  the  public  as  read  for  a 
higher  end  than  to  feel  the  ear  tickling 
with  plcasur.able  sound,  will  do  well  to 
test  Mr.  Ruskin’s  brilliant  fallacies  by  the 
plainer  prose  of  more  truthful  writers. 
For  example,  as  an  antidote  to  Mr.  Rus- 
!  kin’s  Byzantine  mania,  take  the  following 
j  sane  p.assage  from  M.  Rio  : 

I  ‘‘Whenever  we  meet  with  a  Madonna  of  a 
i  blackish  hue,  dressed  in  the  Oriental  manner, 

I  with  (minted  and  disproportionately  elongate*! 

I  fingers,  Imaring  a  deformed  infant  in  her  arms, 

I  the  whole  painted  in  a  style  much  resembling 
I  that  of  the  Chme.so ;  or  a  Christ  on  the  Cross, 


•  See  “The  Stonea  of  Venice,"  vo).  iiL  chap.  4. 
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which  would  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  a  ! 
recently  exhumed  mummy,  did  not  the  streams  I 
of  blo^  which  flow  from  each  wound,  on  a  ' 
greenish  and  cadaverous  body,  announce  that 
life  is  not  yet  extinct ;  in  both  these  cases  it 
may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of  mistake,  to  be 
a  work  conceived  by  Greek  artists,  or  executed  | 
under  their  influence.”*  ; 

I 

Bvxantine  art  was,  as  we  have  said,  at 
once  of  classic  art  the  grave  and  of  Christ¬ 
ian  the  cradle ;  but,  strange  to  say,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  one  thousand  years  had 
passed  away  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
yet  Cliristian  art  still  slumbered  in  preca¬ 
rious  infancy — a  sleep,  too,  which  had  the 
semblance  of  death.  But  the  hour  of  its 
awakening  growth  had  come.  The  intel¬ 
ligence  of  Italy  bursting  into  new  life,  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  a  newdy-created  beauty.  • 
Christian  art  then  first  began  to  make 
itself  worthy  of  the  country  of  its  nativity,  | 
to  take  from  the  Italian  sky  its  serenity,  | 
from  the  Italian  mind  its  ardor  and  ima-  j 
gination.  The  thoughts  which  gained 
from  the  poet  the  melody  of  words,  sought  j 
from  the  painter  the  beauty  of  forms  ;  and 
the  epic  which  described  paradise,  purga¬ 
tory,  and  hell,  inspired  the  pictures  of 
(riotto  and  Orgagna,  where  Cnrist,  come 
to  judge  the  world,  assigns  to  man  his 
happiness  or  woe.  But  the  poetic  thouglit 
was  naturally  matured  before  the  pictorial 
form  ;  and  thus  while  Dante  wrote  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  Leonardo,  Raphael, 
and  Michael  Angelo  did  not  paint  till  the 
fifteenth.  By  what  gradual  steps  and 
successive  stages  the  poetry  of  Christian 
truths  developed  themselves  into  matured 
.md  perfect  pictorial  forms,  has  always 
seemed  to  us  an  inquiry  of  the  most  vital 
interest :  How  far  the  progression  of 
Christian  art  was  resultant  from  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization ;  how  far  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  revival  of  classic  learn¬ 
ing,  or  upon  a  renewed  appeal  to  nature ; 
how  far  incident  to  the  characteristics  of 
race’or  the  beauties  of  climate ;  how  much 
the  offspring  of  a  sensuous  and  imaginative 
religion :  or,  finally,  to  what  extent  the 
independent  creation  of  these  great  artists, 
who  seem  to  have  come,  as  it  were,  by  a 
special  providence  just  when  most  wanted. 

In  one  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  the  death 
of  classic  art  was  the  birth  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  old 
civilization  stkould  die  out,  in  order  that 
the  new,  unencumbered  by  the  past,  might 


•  See  M.  Rio’g  “  Poetry  of  Christian  Art,”  p.  30. 
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be  moulded  into  the  spiritual  types  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Nevertheless,  Byzan¬ 
tine  art,  the  extinction  of  the  classic, 
formed  for  the  Christi.an  the  matrix  of  its 
new  birth.  The  Byzantine  Madonna, 
descril>ed  by  M.  Rio,  ns  of  “  blackish  hue, 
dressed  in  Oriental  manner,  in  a  style 
much  resembling  that  of  the  Chinese,” 
was,  in  fact,  the  rude  type  and  germ  of 
that  spiritual  beauty  in  wliich  she  was  at 
last  e.xalted  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 
the  worshiped  of  earth.  With  w'hat  ar¬ 
dor  does  the  student  trace  the  progressive 
steps  from  this  first  repulsive  form  to  the 
last  perfected  beauty  —  from  a  Madonna 
painted  by  St.  Luke  to  the  “  Virgin  most 
pure  ”  of  Angelico  or  Perugino  —  “  Thou 
resplendent  star,  which  shinest  o’er  the 
mam,  blest  Mother  of  our  God,  and  ever 
Virgin  Queen  !”*  With  what  tender 
watchfulness  docs  the  traveler  in  Italy 
mark  the  gradual  transitions  from  the 
lowest  type  of  w-omanhood  to  the  purity 
which  belongs  to  heavenly  love,  and  that 
beauty  which  is  religion !  It  were,  indeed, 
a  labor  of  no  common  interest  to  trace, 
with  the  progressive  growth  of  Italian  art 
and  civilization,  the  corresponding  exalta¬ 
tion  of  each  Christian  portraiture ;  how 
the  St.  John  became  more  and  more  wor- 
j  thy  of  the  Saviour’s  love ;  how  St.  Peter 
grew  into  the  rock  of  the  Church ;  with 
what  power  and  dignity  St.  Paul  bore 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and,  finalljr,  as 
the  highest  consummation,  how  divinity 
shone  through  the  features  of  the  Saviour’s 
face. 

Tlie  manner  and  the  means  by  which 
Christian  art  thus  rose  into  life,  health, 
and  beauty,  out  of  the  sicklied  cradle  of 
the  dark  ages,  w'here  it  so  long  slumbered 
in  the  night  —  the  laws  whicli  thus  gov¬ 
erned  its  organic  growth,  open  a  sphere 
to  criticism  both  subtle  and  extended. 
Entering  on  such  a  labor,  we  should 
trace  and  strive  to  determine  those  subtle 
laws  of  nature  by  which  the  imm.atcrial 
thought  and  emotion  so  wondrously  mould 
themselves  into  form  and  expression  in 
the  human  countenance  and  frame.  We 
should  have  to  investigate  the  relation 
subsisting  between  representative  minds 
and  typical  heads,  to  determine  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  features  suited  to  the 
prophet  or  the  apostle ;  and  thus  a.scend- 


•  Sec  Avt  Maris  Stella,  and  sec  likewise  Fra  An- 
l^lioo's  Madonna  della  Stella,  in  tlie  Sacristy  of  Sta 
Maria  Novella,  Florence. 
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ing  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  to  ' 
construct  out  of  men  angels,  and  to  trans- 1 
mute  the  natural  body  into  the  incorrupt¬ 
ible  body  of  the  resurrection.  Thus  we 
should  deal  with  the  motives  of  men  and 
angels,  with  the  laws  which  govern  the 
natural  kingdom  of  the  earth,  and  sway 
the  supernatural  kingdom  of  the  heavens. 
In  this  extended  system  of  art-philosophy,  j 
as  written  in  the  progressive  history  of 
art-development,  having  determined  the  ; 
framework  and  functions  of  the  body,  nat¬ 
ural  and  spiritual,  we  must  penetrate  be-  j 
neath  the  surface  to  the  phases  and  move-  j 
ments  of  the  soul  itself.  In  those  greatest, 
because  most  diftioilt  and  most  compre- 1 
hensivo,  of  art-creations,  the  last  jadg- ' 
merits,  which,  from  the  twelfth  century 
<lown  to  the  present  times,  have  been  con¬ 
tinuously  represented  both  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  we  find  the  souls  of  all  created 
beings,  men,  angels  demons,  under  every 
possible  emotion  of  surprise,  ecstasy,  or 
damnation.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
it  becomes  a  question  of  much  metaphysi¬ 
cal  subtlety  to  determine  how  an  angel 
would  have  acted,  felt,  or  appeared  when 
Christ,  as  judge,  entered  the  heavenly 
choir — whether  the  righteous,  when  first 
they  caught  the  splendor  of  the  beatific 
vision,  w’ould  have  fallen  on  their  knees 
in  worship,  have  raised  their  hands  in 
wonder,  or  covered  their  faces  from  ex¬ 
cess  of  light ;  whether  the  lost,  still  as 
arch-angels,  though  ruined,  would  assem¬ 
ble  in  w’ar  against  the  Highest,  or  whether, 
as  in  the  paintings  of  the  middle  ages, 
they  at  once  should  fall  into  the  form  of 
demon-monsters  stung  by  scorpions  and 
tormented  by  flames.  Such  questions,  we 
say,  cease  to  be  merely  artistic,  and  be- 
t!ome  a  portion  of  human  and  divine  phi¬ 
losophy  dependent  upon  the  nature  and 
attrilmtes  of  God,  men,  and  angels.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  dealt  with  the  laws  of  man’s  ma¬ 
terial  body,  and  of  his  immaterial  spirit, 
in  their  relation  to  art-treatment,  it  were 
necessary  to  examine  how  art  has,  from 
age  to  age,  conducted  itstdf ;  what  laws, 
■amether  natural  or  artificial,  it  has  ob¬ 
served  or  violated ;  how  far  the  bodilv 
framework  of  art  has  been  consonant  with 
the  material  structure  of  the  world ;  to 
what  extent  art’s  inner  and  spiritual  exist¬ 
ence  has  shown  itself  accordant  with  the 
spiritual  laws  w'hich  govern  in  man  and 
actuate  in  God.  Christian  art  thus  re¬ 
garded  takes  on  in  the  entire  range  of  its 
existence,  as  it  were,  an  individual  per¬ 


sonality,  possessing  an  individual  body  arid 
soul  capaole  of  growth  and  of  decay,  cra¬ 
dled,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fresco  cata¬ 
comb,  or  in  the  mosaic  church,  then  walk¬ 
ing  the  earth  in  strength  and  beauty, 
teaching  men  to  live  righteously  and  die 
blessedly ;  and  again,  as  we  have  not  now 
time  to  show,  falling  into  decrepitude,  and 
finally  sinking  into  the  common  grave  of 
Italian  greatness,  where  it  still  lies  in 
death,  if  without  the  hope  of  resurrection, 
at  least  leaving  upon  earth  a  blessed 
memory. 

In  this  somewhat  discursive  paper  w'e 
have  treated  of  the  vicissitudes  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  Christian  art  in  those  early  days 
when  the  open  grave  was  eager  to  receive 
the  precarious  birth  which  the  cradle 
seemed  in  vain  to  nurture  into  life.  We 
have  seen  that,  the  Church  driven  to  the 
Catacombs,  persecution  not  only  involved 
Christian  art  in  darkness,  but  threatened 
it  with  extinction.  This  first  danger  be¬ 
ing  passed,  a  second  scarcely  less  fatal, 
and  m  duration  more  protracted,  seemed 
to  entail  on  the  years  of  infancy  the  de¬ 
crepitude  of  age.  The  nascent  art,  instead 
of  starting  into  life  with  the  vital  impulse 
of  the  new  religion,  became,  for  well-nigh 
one  thousand  years,  implicated  in  the 
downfall  and  w’reck  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  Roman-Christ- 
ian  and  Byzantine  works  long  distorted 
and  disgraced  the  beauty  and  the  truth 
of  the  otherwise  triumphant  revelation. 
But  W’hen  Italy,  again  rising  out  of  ruins, 
asserted  for  a  second  time,  in  supremacy 
of  genius,  her  right  to  the  empire  of  the 
world,  Christian  art  once  more  rose  from 
the  grave,  and  was  borne  exulting,  on  the 
1  topmost  wave  of  the  incoming  civilization. 
All  the  glory  of  Italy  then  fervently  spoku 
in  the  language  of  art.  The  Italian  clime, 
in  its  beauty  and  intensity;  the  Italian 
manners,  in  their  grace  and  charm ;  the 
Italian  mind  in  its  ardent  warmth  and 
'  fertile  imagination ;  the  Italian  religion,  in 
I  its  passion  for  scenic  show  —  all  that  con- 
j  stituted  the  wealth,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
poetry  of  Italy,  obt.ained  through  art  ade¬ 
quate  expression. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  of  the  early 
stages  of  this  national  art,  we  have  marko<l 
'  the  laws  which  governed  the  vicissitudes 
{  beth  of  its  rise  and  fall  —  have  seen  how 
;  those  laws  were  linked  with  the  destiny  of 
i  empires,  and  involved  in  the  first  principles 
of  human  action.  In  such  a  survey  the 
I  rules  of  art  are  but  the  universal  experi- 
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euce  of  mankind ;  the  painted  picture  but 
a  portion  of  the  enacted  life ;  the  country 
01  a  people’s  home,  the  current  of  a  peo¬ 
ple’s  history,  their  afiections,  their  hopes, 
and  their  fears,  all  giving  to  art  its  cha¬ 
racter  and  expression.  Thus,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  philosophy  of  art  is  but  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wider  philosophy  of  man  and 


of  nature,  having  the  two  aspects  of  mat* 
ter  and  of  spirit — the  two  habitations  of 
earth  and  ot  heaven :  and  thus  likewise 
have  we  seen  that  Christian  art,  uniting 
into  one  visible  form  these  two  aspects  of 
matter  and  of  spirit,  found  a  habitation  on 
earth,  and  gained  its  access  to  heaven,  in 
tlie  land  of  Italy. 


From  tbe  Edinbnrgb  Berlew. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.* 


Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  incontestably 
one  of  the  most  worthless  persons  of  whom 
we  have  any  record  in  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters.  Many  authors  may  have  been  as 
idle ;  many  as  improvident ;  some  as 
drunken  and  dissipated  ;  and  a  few,  per¬ 
haps,  as  treacherous  and  ungrateful ;  but 
ht  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  attracting 
and  combining,  in  his  own  person,  all  the 
floating  vices  which  genius  had  hitherto 
shown  itself  capable  of  grasping  in  its 
widest  and  most  eccentric  orbit.f 

The  few  remaining  incidents  of  his  life 
afford  little  or  no  variety  or  relief  from 
the  foregoing  history.  They  are  all  tinged 
by  the  same  gloom.  His  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  when  residing  at  Richmond, 
dies.  During  her  last  illness,  her  mother 
is  met  going  about  from  place  to  place,  in 
the  bitter  weather,  half-starved  and  thinly 
clad,  with  a  poem  or  some  other  literarj' 
article,  which  she  was  striving  to  sell ;  or 
otherwise  she  was  begging  for  him  and  his 


*  Tht  Works  of  the  late  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  toith  a 
Memoir  by  Rcrus  Wilmot  Griswold,  and  Notices 
of  his  Life  and  Genius  by  N.  P.  WiLUS  and  J.  R. 
Lowkll.  4  Tols.  New-York:  1867. 

f  This  first  sentence  of  the  article  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  strikes  the  kej-note  of  what  the  Reviewer  has 
to  aaj  in  regard  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  tune  is  not  an  agreeable  one, 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  follow  the  Reviewer  in  his 
sad  enunciation  through  the  gloomy  chapters  of  such 
a  life  as  Edgar  Poe  presents.  We  prefer  to  pass  by 
the  deeply  colored  faults  and  follies  of  his  life  to 
what  may  be  said  to  the  advantage  of  his  talents  and 
genius. 


poor  partner,  both  being  in  want  of  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life. 

Nevertheless,  even  after  this  prostra¬ 
tion,  Poe  seems  to  have  ari.scn  for  a  short 
period,  and  to  have  signalized  himself  by 
some  more  literary  activity.  lie  wrote 
an  essay,  entitled  “EureLo,”  delivered 
lectures,  and — his  wife  being  then  dead — 
engaged  himself  to  marry  “one  of  the  most 
brilliant  women  of  New'  England.”  This 
engagment,  however,  b  one  that  he  means 
to  bre.ak.  “  Mark  me,”  he  says,  “I  shall 
not  marry  her.”  In  furtherance  of  this 
gentlemanlike  decision,  he  deliberately 
gets  drunk,  .and  on  the  evening  before  the 
appointed  bridal  is  found  “  reeling  through 
the  streets,  and  in  his  drunkenness  com¬ 
mits,  at  her  house,  such  outrages  as  ren¬ 
der  it  necessary  to  summon  the  police.” 
He  went  from  New-York  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  thus  to  induce  the  ending  of  the 
tngagementf  and— succeeded. 

llis  last  journey  is  now  to  be  taken, 
lie  travels  as  far  as  Baltimore,  but  never 
returns.  He  is  seen  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards  in  that  city,  in  such  a  state  as  is 
induced  by  long-continued  intoxication, 
.and  after  “  a  nijpt  of  insanity  and  expos¬ 
ure,”  he  is  carried  to  a  hosj»ital,  and  there, 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  7th  day  of 
October,  1849,  he  dies,  at  the  age  of  tVir- 
ty-eight  years ! 

One  ot  his  biograplicrs  concludes  with 
the  words  :  “  It  is  a  melancholy  history.” 
We  trust  that  it  will  prove  a  proBtablc 
one ;  for  unless  we  are  mistaken,  it  in- 
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volves  a  moral  that  may  be  studied  with  | 
advantage  by  future  authors.  ' 

We  have  now  to  offer  an  opinion  on  | 
the  peculiar  features  and  liter.ary  value  of  j 
I’oc’s  productions  in  prose  and  verse.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  W'e  are  disposed  i 
to  think  th.at  we  can  trace  his  inspiration  ' 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  writings  of  God-  [ 
win  and  Charles  lirockden  Urowne.  There  i 
is  in  each  the  same  love  of  the  morbid  and 
improbable  ;  the  same  frequent  str.aining  I 
of  the  interest ;  the  same  tracing,  stej)  by  1 
step,  logically  as  it  W'ere  and  elaborately,  | 
through  all  its  complicated  relations,  a 
terrible  mystery  to  its  source.  These : 
authors  pursue  events  through  all  their  ' 
possible  involutions,  but  seldom  deal  with  , 
character.  There  is  indeed  a  singular  I 
w.ant  of  the  drara.atic  faculty  in  all  these  ■ 
eminent  persons.  Godwin,  it  is  true,  in  | 
his  “  Fleetwood  ”  and  “  Mandeville,”  and 
Urowne  in  “  Ormond,”  and  “  Arthur  Mer-  j 
vyn,”  made  .an  effort  to  draw  forth  some  | 
human  peculiarities ;  hut  their  personages  j 
.are  little  more,  after  all,  than  stately  ab- ' 
stractions  or  impersonations  of  cert.ain  , 
moodes  or  guesses  of  their  own  minds,  the 
results  of  solitary  thinking.  Whatever  j 
Latent  qualities  they  possess,  each  of  their  ! 
figures  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  co-  ^ 
coon  —  a  thing  drawn  from  the  entrails 
of  it  j)arent,  with  no  .apparent  vitality  ^ 
about  It. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of 
originality,  due  perhaps  more  to  the  ec- ; 
centricity  of  his  life  .and  the  deformity  of ' 
his  moral  character  th.an  to  the  vigor  or 
freshness  of  his  intellect,  it  is  easy  to  trace  ' 
throughout  Edgar  Poe’s  w'ritin^s  impres¬ 
sions  derived  from  authors  which  he  had  ! 
chanced  to  read  or  contrivances  which  had 
dwelt  in  his  memory.  So  little  indeed 
c;m  he  be  considered  a  truly  original 
writer,  that  he  perpetually  reminds  us  of 
something  we  have  read  before.  Some- 1 
times  he  imit.ates  the  matter-of-fact  pre¬ 
cision  that  gives  such  reality  to  the  fictions 
of  Defoe  ;  sometimes  he  pursues  the  fan-  i 
tastic.al  or  horrible  nightmares  of  IIotF- ; 
man  ;  sometimes  a  thought  visits  him  from  ; 
the  highly-w’rought  philosophy  of  Novalis,  ^ 
or  the  huge  and  irregular  genius  of  Jean  i 
Paul ;  sometunes  he  loses  himself,  like  the  ; 
Ivouis  Lambert  of  B.alzac,  in  the  labyrinth  ' 
of  transcendental  speculation.  Hut  tifiough 
he  resembles  these  writers  in  his  love  of 
the  marvelous,  and  in  his  ingenious  treat¬ 
ment  of  it,  he  is  inferior  to  the  least  of 
them  in  depth.  His  reading  was  doubt- 


tory  rather  than  wide ;  and  liis  genius 
grew  rank  in  a  half-cultivated  soil.* 
Considered  apart  from  his  poetry,  Poe’s 
fictions  seem  to  resolve  themselves  for  the 


most  part  into  two  classes :  one  like 
those  to  which  we  h.ave  already  adverted, 
where  a  series  of  facts  woven  mysterious¬ 
ly  out  of  some  unknown  premises  are 
brought  apparently  to  a  logical  result ; 
the  other,  w’here  the  author  deals  strictly 
with  a  single  event ;  where  there  is  little 
or  no  preliminary  m.atter,  but  the  reader 
is  at  once  hurried  into  a  species  of  catas¬ 
trophe,  or  conclusion  of  the  most  exciting 
character.  These  last-mentioned  fictions 


are  necessarily  short,  because  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  reader  could  not  possibly  re¬ 
main  at  the  high  point  of  tension  to  which 
he  is  raised  by  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
In  a  few  instances  we  encounter  merely  a 
gloomy  scene,  (sometimes  very  highly 
wrought  and  picturesque,)  or  a  human 
being  fashioned  out  of  the  most  ghastly 
materials — a  tale,  in  short,  without  any 
result,  properly  speaking.  We  look  in  at 
the  death-bed  of  a  man :  we  see  him 


writhe — utter  a  few  words  referable  to 


some  imperfectly  disclosed  event ;  or  he 
professes  to  expound,  under  mesmeric  in¬ 
fluence,  while  he  is  dying,  or  when  he  is 
dead,  certain  things  w’hich  the  human 
mind  in  its  wakeful  healthy  state  is  quite 
incapable  of  comprehending. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some 
of  these  sketches,  which  are  the  most 
mysterious  in  their  treatment,  the  author 
has  contrived  to  absolve  himself  from  the 


necessity  of  verifying,  in  his  usual  man¬ 
ner,  the  rationale  of  his  design.  lie  as¬ 
cends  into  the  cloudiest  regions  of  meta¬ 
physics,  of  speculation— of  conjecture — of 
dreams  !  God,  as  we  learn,  .amongst  other 
things,  from  “  Mesmeric  revelation,”  is 
“  unparticled  matter.”  From  M.  Valde- 
mar  we  collect,  that  a  man,  thrown  into 
a  mesmeric  state  just  before  death,  will 


*  It  U  a  curious  example  of  liis  superficial  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  literature  of  other  Iwda,  that  in 
recapitulating  the  titles  of  a  mysterious  library  of 
books  in  the  “House  of  Usher,"  he  quotes  among  a 
'  list  of  cabalistic  volumes  Gresset’s  “  Vertvert,”  evi- 
;  deiitly  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  he  is  talking 
about.  Gresset’s  “Vertvert”  is  the  antipodes  of 
Poo’s  “  Raven but  the  comic  interest  of  the  former 
I  poem,  and  the  tragic  interest  of  the  latter,  toms 
I  alike  on  the  reiteration  of  bird-language and  it  is 
not  impossible  tliat  Poe  may  have  had  in  his  mind 
sumo  vague  impression  or  rcoollcction  of  Gresset’s 
1  celebrated  parrot 
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not  only  speak  after  decUh^  but  will  remain 
unaltered  for  some  months  afterwards, 
and  only  betray  the  frail  and  crumbling 
evidence  of  his  mortality,  when  a  few 
“  mesmeric  passes”  have  succeeded  in  re¬ 
storing  him  to  his  real  decayed  condition, 
lie  then  falls  to  pieces  and  dissolves,  “  a 
mass  of  loathsome  putrescence.” — ^That 
such  sketches  were  considered  by  the 
author  as  unimportant,  and  not  as  a  grand 
or  final  effort  to  insure  himself  a  name  in 
the  literature  of  his  country,  we  can 
readily  believe.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
surely  sometliing  very  morbid  in  all  these 
fancies  and  prolusions  of  the  intellect. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
Edgar  Poe  possessed  much  subtlety  of 
thought ;  an  acute  reasoning  faculty ; 
imagination  of  a  gloomy  character,  and  a 
remarkable  power  of  analysis.  Tins  last 
quality,  which  from  its  frequent  use  almost 
verges  upon  disease,  pervades  nearly  all 
his  stories,  and  is  in  effect  his  main  cha- 1 
racteristic.  Other  persons  have  drawn  as  | 
unreservedly  from  the  depths  of  horror. ; 
But  few  others,  with  the  exception  ofj 
Browne  and  Godwin,  have  devoted  them- ; 
selves  to  tliat  curious  persevering  analysis  j 
of  worldly  mysteries  by  which  Poe  has  ' 
earned  so  large  a  portion  of  his  reputa- 1 
tion.  The  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  by  the  apparently  won¬ 
derful  solutions  of  the  most  difficult  pro¬ 
blems  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Yet, 
on  examining  the  marvel  more  attentive¬ 
ly,  he  will  divest  himself  of  a  good  deal 
of  his  admiration,  by  reflecting  (as  Dr. 
Griswold  justly  observes)  that  the  inge¬ 
nuity  is  displayed  “  in  unraveling  a  web 
which  has  been  woven  for  the  express  j 
purpose  of  unraveling.”  Every  man,  in 
fact,  is  able  readily  to  explain  the  riddle 
which  he  himself  has  fiibncated,  however 
laborious  the  process  of  manufacturing  it 
may  havo  been. 

How  far  the  thrilling  interest  wliicli 
Poe  infused  into  his  stories  may  be  traced 
to  the  acute  sensations  which  he  himself  i 
endured  in  a  state  of  excitement  or  de- ' 
spondency,  we  have  no  means  of  know'-  ■ 
ing.  But  we  think  that  no  writer  would 
have  resorted  so  incessantly  to  the  violent 
measures  and  extreme  distresses  w'hich 
constitute  the  subject  of  his  narratives,  in 
a  good  sound  condition  of  health.  Ilis  ' 
imagination  appears  to  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  embarrassed  by  a  profusion  of 
visionary  alanns  and  norrors.  We  rise 
up  from  his  pages  as  from  the  spectacle  of  j 


some  frightful  disaster — relieved  because 
the  w'orst  is  over,  and  happy  that  we  are 
left  at  last  to  partake  of  less  stirring 
pleasures,  and  to  return  to  the  calmer 
sensations  of  ordinary  life. 

Edgar  Poe  had  no  humor,  properly  so 
called.  His  laugh  was  feeble,  or  it  was 
a  laugh  of  ill-temper,  exhibiting  little  1m*- 
yond  the  turbulence  of  his  own  mind. 
He  was  carping  and  sarcastic,  and  threw 
out  occasionally  a  shower  of  sharp  words 
upon  the  demerits  of  his  contem|)orarie8 ; 
but  of  that  genial  humor  which  shines 
through  a  character,  fixes  it  in  a  class,  and 
shows  by  what  natural  gradations  it 
moves,  and  by  what  aspects  and  impulses 
it  claims  to  resemble  the  large  brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  he  possessed  nothing.  The 
ordinary  incidents  of  life — the  domestic 
affections,  the  passions,  the  intermixture 
of  good  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness,  in  the  great  hum.an  fiimily  who  pass 
by  our  doors  every  day,  and  who  sit  be¬ 
side  us,  love  us,  serve  us,  maltreat  us  (as 
the  varying  mood  prompts)  were  unknown 
to  him,  or  disregarded.  Yet  these  things 
constitute  the  staple — the  best  and  most 
essential  parts  of  the  modern  novel.  They 
intrude  themselves,  in  fact,  into  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  so  frequently,  so  intimately, 
that  we  can  not  ignore  their  existence. 
In  the  present  case,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how’  a  person  so  acute  as  our 
author  could  have  neglected  to  place 
upon  record  what  must  have  so  incessant¬ 
ly  forced  itself  upon  his  observation  ;  n.ay, 
what  must  have  met  and  jostled  him  so  fre¬ 
quently  in  his  rough  journey  through  life. 

Of  the  tales  in  which  the  andyticiil 
power  of  the  author  is  more  obviously 
exerted,  the  least  unpleasant  are  “  The 
Purloined  Letter,”  and  “  The  Golden 
Bug.”  “  The  Murders  in  the  Hne 
Morgue,”  and  “Tlie  Mystery  of  Marie 
Koget,”  are,  like  too  many  of  his  other 
fiction.s,  saturated  with  blood.  In  order 
that  the  reader  may  satisfy  his  curiosity 
as  to  the  construction  of  these  jdots,  the 
stories  themselves  must  be  read.  It  Ls 
quite  impossible,  in  the  space  at  present 
at  our  command,  to  transcribe  either  of 
these  stories  and  w'ithout  such  complete 
transcription  the  mysterious  minute  de¬ 
tails,  in  which  and  in  the  tracing  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  the  merit  resides,  can  not 
be  explained.  We  elect,  therefore,  to 
take  our  extract  from  a  sketch  in  which 
another  qu.'Uity  of  the  author’s  mind  can 
be  shown. 
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A  youth  is  supposed  to  be  sittincf  on 
tlie  top  of  a  cliff  or  mountain  overlooking 
the  sea.  It  Ls  called  “  llelseggen  the 
cloudy,”  and  arose,  a“  sheer  unobstructed 
jtrccipice  of  black  shining  rock,  some 
lifteeu  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  high.” 
'File  youth’s  companion,  an  old  lishcrinau, 
bids  him  look  out  towards  the  Norway 
co:i8t  — beyond  the  belt  of  vapor  be¬ 
neath  us,  into  the  sea.” 

”  We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes  upon 
the  top  of  llelseggen,  to  which  we  had  as¬ 
cended  from  the  interior  of  Lofuden,  so  that 
we  had  caught  no  gIimp.«o  of  the  sea  until  it 
had  burst  upon  us  from  the  summit.  As  the 
old  man  spoke,  I  became  aware  of  a  loud  and 
p^adually  increasing  sound,  like  the  moaning  of 
a  vast  herd  of  buffaloes  upon  an  American 
])r;iirie ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I  |)erceived 
that  what  seamen  term  the  chopping  character 
of  the  ocean  beneath  us  was  rapidly  changing 
into  a  current  which  set  to  the  eastward.  Even 
while  I  gazed,  this  current  acquired  a  mon¬ 
strous  velocity.  Each  moment  added  to  its 
speed — to  its  headlong  impetuosity.  In  five 
minutes  the  whole  sea,  as  far  as  Vurrgh,  was 
lashed  into  ungovernable  fury;  but  it  was 
between  Moskoe  and  the  coast  that  the  main 
uproar  held  its  sway.  Here  the  vast  bed  of  the 
waters,  seamed  and  scarred  into  a  thou.sand 
conflicting  channels,  burst  suddenly  into  fren- 
bied  convulsion — heaving,  boiling,  hissing — 
gyrating  in  gigantic  and  innumerable  vortices, 
and  all  whirling  and  plunging  on  to  the  east¬ 
ward  with  a  rapidity  which  water  never  else¬ 
where  assumes,  except  in  precipitous  descents. 

“  In  a  few  minutes  more,  there  came  over 
the  scene  another  radical  alteration.  The  gen¬ 
eral  surface  grew  somewhat  more  smooth,  and 
the  whirlpools,  one  by  one,  disappeared,  while 
prodigious  streaks  of  foam  became  apparent 
where  none  had  been  seen  before.  These 
streaks,  at  length,  spreading  out  to  great 
distance,  and  entering  into  combination,  took 
unto  themselves  the  gyratory  motion  of  the 
subsided  vortices,  and  seemed  to  form  the  germ 
of  another  more  va.st.  Suddenly — very  sudden¬ 
ly — this  assumed  a  distinct  and  definite  exist¬ 
ence,  in  a  circle  of  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter. 
The  edge  of  the  whirl  was  .represented  by  a 
broad  belt  of  gleaming  spray ;  but  no  particle 
of  this  slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the  terrific 
funnel,  whose  interior,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
fathom  it,  was  a  smooth,  shining,  and  jet-black 
wall  of  water,  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an 
angle  of  some  forty-five  degrees,  speeding  diz¬ 
zily  round  and  round  with  a  swaying  and 
sweltering  motion,  and  sending  forth  to  the 
wind.s  an  appalling  voice,  half  shriek,  half  roar, 
such  as  not  even  the  •  mighty  cataract  of 
Niagara  ever  lifts  up  in  its  agony  to  Heaven. 

“The  mountain  trembleil  to  its  very  base, 
and  the  rock  rocked.  I  throw  myself  upon  my 
face,  and  clung  to  the  scant  herbage  in  an 
excess  of  nervous  agitation. 


I 


“  ‘  This,’  biid  I  at  length,  to  the  old  man — 
*  this  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  great  whirl¬ 
pool  of  the  Malestrom.* 

So  it  is  sometimes  termed,’  said  ho.  ‘We 
Norwegians  call  it  the  Moskoe-strom,  from  the 
island  of  Moskoe  in  the  midway.’  ” — Yol.  i. 
pp.  108,  164. 

“  You  Imvc  had  a  good  look  at  tho 
whirl,”  says  the  old  man,  “  and  now  I’ll 
tell  you  a  story  that  will  convince  you 
that  I  ought  to  know  something  of  tho 
Moskoe-strom.”  And  he  accordingly  tells 
him  how  he  and  his  brothers,  having  been 
out  fishing  one  day,  three  years  ago,  and 
being  about  to  return  home,  but  having 
mistaken  the  hour,  w'ere  met  by  an 
adverse  wind.  It  was  fresh  on  their 
starboard  quarter,  and  favorable  when 
they  set  out,  but  all  at  once  they  w’ero 
taken  aback  by  an  unusual  breeze  from 
over  llelseggen.  They  could  not  make 
way,  and  one  of  them  was  proposing  to 
return  to  their  anchorage,  when  they  ol>- 
served  the  whole  of  the  horizon  covered 
w’ith  a  singular  copper-colored  cloud,  that 
“  rose  with  the  most  amazing  velocity.” 
In  a  minute  the  storm  was  upon  them. 
The  ma.sts  Avent  by  the  board,  taking  with 
them  the  narrator’s  younger  brother.  He 
and  his  elder  brother,  however,  cling  to 
the  bark. 


1  “  ‘  For  some  moments  we  were  completely 

'  deluged,  as  I  say,  and  all  this  time  I  held  my 
breath,  and  clung  to  the  bolt  When  I  could 
I  stand  it  no  longer  I  raised  myself  upon  my 
kuecs,  still  keeping  hold  with  my  hands,  and 
I  thus  got  my  head  clear.  Presently  our  little 
boat  gave  herself  a  shake,  just  as  a  dog  does 
j  in  coming  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  rid  herself, 

!  in  some  measure,  of  the  seas.  I  was  now  trj’- 
I  ing  to  get  the  better  of  the  stupor  that  had 
I  come  over  me,  and  to  collect  my  senses  so  as  to 
SCO  what  was  to  be  done,  when  I  felt  somebody 
I  grasp  my  arm.  It  was  my  elder  brother,  and 
I  my  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for  I  had  made  sure 
I  that  he  was  overboard — but  the  next  moment 
1  all  this  joy  was  turned  into  horror — for  he  put 
!  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  screamed  out 
I  the  word,  “  Mockoc-ctrom  !" 
i  “  ‘  No  one  ever  will  know  what  my  feelings 

I  were  at  that  moment  I  shook  from  head  to  foot 
!  03  if  I  had  had  the  most  violent  tit  of  the  ague. 

I I  knew  what  he  meant  by  that  one  word  well 
enough — I  knew  what  he  wished  to  make  me 

I  understand.  With  the  wind  that  now  drove  us 
j  on,  we  were  bound  for  the  whirl  of  the  Strom, 

:  and  nothing  could  save  us ! 

I  “  ‘You  perceive  that  in  crossing  the  Strom 
channel,  we  always  went  a  long  way  up  above 

Ithe  whirl,  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  and 
then  had  to  wait  and  watch  carefully  for  the 
slack — but  now  we  were  driving  right  upon  the 
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pool  it«clf,  and  in  such  a  hurricane  as  this! 
“To  be  sure,”  I  thought,  “nro  shall  get  there 
just  about  the  slack — there  is  some  little  hope 
in  that” — ^but  in  the  next  moment  I  cursed 
myself  for  being  so  great  a  fool  as  to  dream  of 
hope  at  all.  I  knew  very  well  that  we  were 
doomed,  had  we  been  ten  times  a  ninetv-gun 
ship.’  ”— Vol.  L,  pp.  169,  170. 

They  are  now  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  Moskoe-Strum.  They  recog¬ 
nize  the  place,  but  it  is  no  more  like  the 
every-day  whirlpool  than  the  whirlpool  it- 
.self  13  like  a  mill-race. 

“  ‘  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
minutes  afterwards  when  we  suddenly  felt  the 
waves  subside,  and  were  enveloped  in  foam. 
'JHic  boat  made  a  sharp  half  turn  to  larboard, 
and  then  shot  off  in  its  new  direction  like  a 
thunderbolt  At  the  some  moment  the  roaring 
noise  of  the  water  was  completely  drowned  in 
a  kind  of  shrill  shriek — such  a  sound  as  you 
might  imagine  given  out  by  the  water-pipes  of 
many  thousand  steam-vessels,  letting  off  their 
steam  all  together.  We  were  now  in  the  belt 
of  surf  that  ^ways  surrounds  the  whirl ;  and  I 
thought,  of  course,  tliat  another  moment  would 
plunge  us  into  the  abyss — down  which  we  could 
only  see  indistinctly  on  account  of  the  amazing 
velocity  with  which  we  were  borne  along.  'J'he 
lK)at  did  not  seem  to  sink  into  the  water  at  all, 
but  to  skim  like  an  air-bubble  upon  the  surface 
of  the  surge.  Her  starboard  side  was  next  the 
whirl,  and  on  the  larboard  arose  the  world  of 
ocean  we  had  left.  It  stood  like  a  huge  writh¬ 
ing  wall  between  us  and  the  horizon. 

“  ‘  How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  belt 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  careered  round  and 
round  for  perhaps  an  hour,  flying  rather  than 
floating,  getting  gradually  more  and  more  into 
the  middle  of  the  Surge,  and  then  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  horrible  inner  edge.  All  this  time 
I  had  never  left  go  of  the  ring-bolt  My  brother 
was  at  the  stem,  holding  |on  to  a  small  empty 
water-cask  which  had  bwn  securely  la.shed 
under  the  coop  of  the  counter,  and  was  the 
only  thing  on  deck  that  had  not  been  swept 
overboard  when  the  gale  first  took  us.  As  we 
approached  the  brink  of  the  pit  he  lot  go  his 
hold  upon  this,  and  made  for  the  ring,  from 
which,  in  the  agony  of  his  terror,  he  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  force  my  hands,  as  it  was  not  large  enough 
to  afford  us  both  a  secure  grasp.  I  never  felt 
deeper  mef  than  when  I  saw  him  attempt  this 
act — ^almough  I  knew  he  was  a  madman  when 
he  did  it — a  raving  maniac  through  sheer  fright 
I  did  not  care,  however,  to  contest  the  point 
with  him.  I  knew  it  could  make  no  difference, 
whether  either  of  us  held  on  at  all ;  so  I  let 
him  have  the  bolt,  and  went  a.stem  to  the  cask. 
This  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  doing ;  for 
the  smack  flew  round  steadily  enough,  and  upon 
an  even  keel — only  swaying  to  and  fro,  with  the 
immense  sweeps  and  swdters  of  the  whirl. 
Scarcely  had  I  secured  myself  in  my  new  posi- 1 
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tion,  when  we  gave  a  wild  lurch  to  starboard* 
and  rushcfl  headlong  into  the  aby.sa,  I  mutter* 
•d  a  hurried  prayer  to  God,  and  thought  al 
was  over. 

“  ‘  As  I  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the 
descent,  I  had  instinctively  tightened  my  hold 
ui)on  the  barrel,  and  close*!  my  eyes.  For  some 
seconds  I  flared  not  open  them — while  I  ex¬ 
pected  instant  destruction,  and  wondered  that 
I  was  not  already  in  my  death-struggles  with 
the  water.  Ibit  moment  after  moment  elapsed. 
I  still  lived.  The  sense  of  falling  had  cca.scd  ; 
and  the  motion  of  the  ve.«sel  seemed  much  as  it 
had  been  before,  while  in  the  belt  of  foam,  with 
the  exception  that  she  now  l.ay  more  along.  I 
took  courage  and  looked  once  again  upon  the 
scene.  . 

“  ‘  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  of  awe, 
horror,  and  admiration  with  which  I  gazed 
about  me.  The  boat  appeared  to  be  hanging, 
as  if  by  magic,  midway  down,  upon  the  inte¬ 
rior  surface  of  a  funnel  vast  in  circumference, 
prodigious  in  depth,  and  whose  perfectly  smooth 
sides  might  have  been  mistaken  for  ebony,  but 
for  the  bewildering  rapidity  with  which  they 
spun  around,  and  for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly 
radiance  they  shot  forth,  as  the  rays  of  the  full 
moon,  from  that  circular  rift  amid  the  clouds 
which  I  have  already  described,  streamed  in  a 
flood  of  golden  glory  along  the  black  walls  and 
far  away  down  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
abys.s. 

“  ‘  At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to  ob¬ 
serve  any  thing  accurately.  The  general  burst 
of  terrific  grandeur  was  all  th.nt  I  beheld.  When 
I  recovered  myself  a  little,  however,  my  gaze  fell 
instinctively  downwards.  In  this  direction  I  was 
able  to  obtain  an  unobstructed  view,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  smack  hung  on  the  inclined 
surface  of  the  pool.  She  was  quite  upon  an 
even  keel — that  is  to  say,  her  deck  lay  in  a 
plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  water — but  this 
latter  sloped  at  an  angle  of  more  than  forty -five 
degrees,  so  that  w-e  seemed  to  be  lying  upon  our 
beam-ends.  I  could  not  help  observing,  never¬ 
theless,  that  I  had  scarcely  more  difficulty  in 
maintaining  ray  hold  and  footing  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  than  if  we  had  been  upon  a  dead  level ;  and 
this,  I  suppose,  was  owing  to  the  speed  at  which 
we  revolved. 

“  ‘  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search 
the  very  bottom  of  the  profound  gulf;  but  still 
I  could  make  out  nothing  distinctly,  on  account 
of  a  thick  mist  in  which  every  thing  there  was 
enveloped,  and  over  which  there  hung  a  magni¬ 
ficent  rainbow,  like  that  narrow  and  tottering 
bridge  which  Mussulmcn  say  is  the  only  path¬ 
way  between  Time  and  Eternity.  This  mist, 
or  spray,  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the 
clashing  of  the  great  walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they 
all  met  together  at  the  bottom — but  the  yell 
that  w-ent  up  to  the  lieavens  from  out  of  that 
mist,  I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe. 

“  ‘  Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself,  from 
the  belt  of  foam  above,  had  carried  us  to  a 
great  distance  down  the  slope  ;  but  our  farther 
descent  was  by  no  means  proportionate.  Round 
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nnd  round  wo  swept — not  with  any  uniform 
movement — but  in  dizzying  swings  and  jerks, 
thst  sent  us  sometimes  only  a  few  hundred 
yanl.s — sometimes  nearly  the  romplete  circuit 
tho  whirl.  Our  progre.ss  downward,  at  each 
revolution,  a-as  slow,  but  very  |)erceptible. 

“  *  Looldng  about  me  upon  the  wide  wa.ste  of 
li<juid  ebony  on  which  we  were  thus  borne,  I 
perceived  that  our  boat  was  not  tho  only  object 
in  tlie  embrace  of  the  whirl.  Both  above  and 
Iwlow  us  were  visible  fragments  of  vessels,  large 
iiiitsses  of  building  timlier  and  trunks  of  trees, 
with  many  smaller  articles,  such  as  pieces  of 
bouse  furniture,  broken  boxes,  barrels  and 
staves.  I  have  already  describc<l  the  unnatural 
curiosity  which  had  taken  the  place  of  my  ori¬ 
ginal  terrors.  It  appeared  to  grow  upon  me  as 
1  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  dreaclful  doom. 
I  now  began  to  watch,  with  a  strange  interest, 
the  numerous  things  that  floated  in  our  com¬ 
pany,  I  mu»t  have  been  delirious — for  I  even 
.sought  amu»ement  in  speculating  upon  the  re¬ 
lative  velocities  of  their  several  descents  towards 
the  foam  below.  “  This  fir  tree,”  I  found  myself 
at  one  time  saying,  “  will  certainly  be  the  next 
thing  that  takes  the  awful  plunge  and  disap- 
|)ear8” — and  then  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  merchant  ship  over¬ 
took  it  and  went  down  before.  At  length,  after 
making  several  guesses  of  this  nature,  and  being 
deceived  in  all — this  fact — the  fact  of  my  invar¬ 
iable  miscalculation — set  me  upon  a  train  of 
reflection  that  made  m^  limbs  again  tremble, 
and  my  heart  beat  hoavdy  once  more. 

“  ‘  It  wa.s  not  a  new'  terror  that  thus  affected 
me,  but  the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting  hope. 
This  hope  arose  partly  from  memory,  and  partly 
from  present  observation.  I  called  to  mind  the 
great  variety  of  buoyant  matter  that  strewed 
the  coast  of  Lofoden,  having  been  absorbed  and 
then  thrown  forth  by  the  Moskoe-strom.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  articles  were 
shattered  in  the  most  extraordinary  way — so 
chafed  and  roughened  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  being  stuck  full  of  splinters — but  then  I 
distinctly  recollected  that  there  were  »ome  of 
them  which  were  not  disfigured  at  all.  Now  I 
could  not  account  for  this  difference  except  by 
supposing  that  the  roughened  fragments  were 
the  only  ones  which  had  been  ernnjdetely  abaorb- 
<d — that  the  others  had  entered  the  whirl  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  tide,  or,  from  some  reason, 
had  descended  so  slow’ly  after  entering,  that 
they  did  not  reach  tho  bottom  before  the  turn 
of  the  flood  came,  or  of  the  ebb,  as  the  case 
might  be.  I  conceived  it  possible,  in  either 
instance,  that  they  might  thus  be  w'hirled  up 
again  to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  without  under¬ 
going  the  fate  of  those  which  had  been  drawn 
in  more  early  or  absorbed  more  rapidly.’  ” — Pp. 
172-5. 

lie  thereupon  lashes  himself  to  awater- 
ca.sk  near  him,  cuts  it  from  the  counter, 
and  precipitates  himself  into  the  sea.  The 
barrel,  with  its  occupant,  is  returned  by 


gradual  ^rations  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  the  man  is  sax'od  ! 

Although  we  can  not,  as  w’c  have  said, 
affortl  space  for  the  entire  transcript  of 
“  Tlie  Purloined  Letter,”  we  may  venture 
to  present  a  passage  or  two,  showing  with 
what  perseverance  and  care  the  Parisian 
police  are  supposed  to  carry  on  a  search 
when  a  large  reward  is  in  prospect. 

A  lady  of  the  highest  rank,  it  seems, 
has  lo.st  a  letter,  which,  if  given  up  to  her 
hu8b.aud,  would  compromise  her  reputa¬ 
tion.  Tlie  thief  is  the  Minister  D.,  who 
holds  tho  thing  in  terrorem  over  her. 
The  prefect  of  police  is  employed  to  regain 
it,  and  an  enormous  sum  offered  for  its 
recovery.  After  failing  in  his  efforts,  ho 
consults  a  ccrt.iiii  M.  Auguste  Dupin,  who 
requires  to  know  the  particulars  of  the 
search  already  made.  They  were  as 
follows : 

”  ‘  Why,  the  fact  is,  we  took  our  time,  and 
we  searched  every  where.  I  have  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  these  affairs.  I  took  the  entire 
building,  room  by  room ;  devoting  the  nights 
of  a  whole  week  to  each.  We  examined,  first, 
tho  furniture  of  each  apartment.  We  opened 
every  possible  drawer ;  and  I  pre.sume  you  know 
that,  to  a  properly  trained  police  agent,  such  a 
thing  as  a  eecret  drawer  is  impossible.  Any 
man  is  a  dolt  who  permits  a  “  secret”  drawer  to 
escape  him  in  a  search  of  this  kind.  The  thing 
is  to  plain.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  bulk 
— of  space — to  be  accounted  for  in  every  cab¬ 
inet.  Then  we  have  accurate  rules.  The  fif¬ 
tieth  part  of  a  line  could  not  escape  us.  After 
the  cabinets  we  took  the  chairs.  The  cushions 
wo  probed  with  the  fine  long  needles  you  have 
seen  me  employ.  From  the  tables  we  removed 
thft  tops.’ 

“  ‘  Why  so  r 

“  ‘  Sometimes  the  top  of  a  table,  or  other 
similarly  arranged  piece  of  furniture,  is  removed 
by  the  person  wishing  to  conceal  an  article ; 
then  the  leg  is  excavated,  the  article  deposited 
within  the  cavity,  and  the  top  replaced.  The 
bottoms  and  tops  of  bed-posts  are  employed  in 
the  same  way.” 

“  ‘  But  could  not  the  cavity  be  detected  by 
sounding  F  I  asked. 

“  ‘  By  no  means,  if,  w’hcn  tho  article  is  de¬ 
posited,  a  sufficient  wadding  of  cotton  be  placed 
around  it.  Besides,  in  our  case,  we  were  ob¬ 
liged  td  proceed  without  noise.’ 

“  *  But  you  could  not  have  removed — you 
could  not  have  taken  to  pieces,  all  articles  of 
furniture  in  which  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  make  a  deposit  in  the  manner  you  mention. 
A  letter  may  be  compressed  into  a  thin  spiral 
roll,  not  differing  much  in  shape  or  bulk  from  a 
large  knitting-needle,  and  in  this  form  it  might 
be  inserted  into  the  rung  of  a  chair,  for  example. 
You  did  not  take  to  pieces  all  the  chairs  T* 
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“  ‘  Certainly  not ;  but  we  did  better — we  ex¬ 
amined  the  rungs  of  every  chair  in  the  hotel, 
and,  indeed,  the  jointings  of  every  description 
of  furniture,  by  the  aid  of  a  most  powerful 
microscope.  Had  there  been  any  traces  of  re¬ 
cent  disturbance  we  should  not  have  failed  to 
detect  it  instantly.  A  single  grain  of  gimlet- 
dust,  for  example,  would  have  been  as  obvious 
as  an  apple.  Any  disorder  in  the  glueing — ^any 
unusual  gaping  in  the  joints  —  would  have 
sufficed  to  insure  detection.’ 

“  ‘  I  presume  you  looked  to  the  mirrors,  be¬ 
tween  the  boards  and  the  |)lates,  and  you  probed 
the  beds  and  the  bed-clothes,  as  well  as  the  cur¬ 
tains  and  carpets.’ 

“  ‘  That  of  course ;  and  when  we  had  abso¬ 
lutely  completed  every  particle  of  the  furniture 
in  this  way,  then  vre  examined  the  bouse  itself. 
\y e  divided  its  entire  surface  into  compartments, 
which  we  numbered,  so  that  none  might  be 
missed ;  then  we  scrutinized  each  individual 
square  inch  throughout  the  premises,  including 
the  two  houses  immediately  adjoining,  wdth  the 
microscope,  as  before.’ 

‘“The  two  houses  adjoining!’  I  exclaimed; 
‘  you  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.’ 

“  ‘  We  had;  but  the  reward  offered  is  pro¬ 
digious.’ 

“  ‘You  include  the  ground*  about  the  houses?’ 

“  ‘  All  the  grounds  are  paved  with  brick. 
They  gave  us  comparatively  little  trouble.  We 
examined  the  moss  between  the  bricks,  and 
found  it  undisturbed.’ 

“  ‘  You  looked  among  D - ’s  papers,  of 

course,  and  into  the  books  of  the  library  ?’ 

“  ‘  Certainly ;  we  opened  every  package  and 
parcel;  we  not  only  opened  every  book,  we 
turned  over  every  leaf  in  each  volume,  not  con¬ 
tenting  ourselves  with  a  mere  shake,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  some  of  our  police  officers. 
We  also  measured  the  thickness  of  every  book- 
eover,  with  the  most  accurate  admeasurement, 
and  applied  to  each  the  most  jealous  scrutiny 
of  the  microscope.  Had  any  of  the  bindid^ 
been  recently  meddled  with,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  that  the  fact  should 
have  escaped  observation.  Some  five  or  six 
volumes,  just  from  the  hands  of  the  binder, 
we  carefidly  probed,  longitudinally,  with  the 
needles.’ 

“  ‘  You  explored  the  floors  beneath  the  car¬ 
pets  ?’ 

“‘Beyond  doubt  We  removed  every  car¬ 
pet,  and  examined  the  boards  with  the  micro¬ 
scope.’ 

“  ‘  And  the  paper  on  the  walls  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  *  You  looked  into  the  cellars?’  * 

“  ‘  We  did.’  Pp.  267-9. 

Dupin  advises  him  to  make  a  research 
of  the  premises,  and  at  the  same  time 
asks  for  an  accurate  description  of  the 
lost  letter.  The  prefect  makes  the  second 
search  as  advised!,  but  returns  unsucce.'-'s- 
ful.  “  Did  you  offer  a  reward  ?”  is  the 
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inquiry.  “Yes,  the  reward  offered  wa.s 
vety  liberal.”  In  fact,  the  object  to  be 
attained  was  so  great  that  the  prefect 
would  himself  give  50,000  francs  for  the 
letter.  “In  that  case,”  replies  Dupin, 
opening  a  drawer  and  ])roducing  his 
check-book,  “  you  may  as  well  fill  me  up  a 
check,  and  I  will  hand  you  the  letter ;” 
and  the  exch.angc  is  m.ade  between  the 
parties  accordingly. 

Dupin  is  asked,  by  the  a.stonishcd  pre¬ 
fect,  to  account  for  his  success.  In  the 
first  instance,  when  consulted  by  the  pre¬ 
fect,  he  had  suggested — “  Perhaps  it  is 
the  very  simplicity  of  the  thing  which 
puts  you  at  fault,”  but  he  had  been  ridi¬ 
culed  for  so  absurd  a  supposition.  “  What 
nonsense  you  talk  ?”  the  prefect  had  ob¬ 
served.  Yet  Dupin  proves  to  be  right. 

Knowing  the  Minister  I> - ,  it  ap- 

tteared  that  M.  Dupin  had  called  at  his 
lotel,  and,  upon  the  pretext  of  we:ik 
eyes,  assumed  a  pair  of  green  spectacles, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  inquisitive  survey 
wliich  he  proposed  to  make  of  the  apart¬ 
ments.  He  first  examined  a  wnting-table, 
with  letters  and  jiapers  upon  it,  near  which 
the  minister  sate. 

“  ‘  At  length  my  eyes,  in  going  the  circuit  of 
the  room,  fell  upon  a  trumpery  fillagree  card- 
rack  of  pasteboard,  that  hung  dangling  by  a 
dirty  blue  ribbon,  from  a  little  brass  knob  just 
beneath  the  middle  of  the  mantel-piece.  In  this 
rack,  which  had  three  or  four  compartment^, 
were  five  or  six  visiting-cards  and  a  solitary 
letter.  This  last  was  much  soiled  and  crumpled. 
It  was  torn  nearly  in  two,  across  the  middle — 
as  if  a  design,  in  tlie  first  instance,  to  tear  it 
entirely  up  as  worthless,  had  been  altered,  or 
staid,  in  the  second.  It  had  a  large  black  seal, 

bearing  the  D - cipher  tery  conspiciously, 

and  was  addrc.ssed,  in  a  diminutive  female  hand, 

to  D - ,  the  minister,  himself.  It  was  thrust 

carelessly,  and  even,  as  it  seemed,  contemptu¬ 
ously,  into  one  of  the  uppermost  divisions  of 
the  rack. 

“  ‘  No  sooner  had  I  glanced  at  this  letter,  than 
I  concluded  it  to  be  that  of  which  I  was  in 
search.  To  be  sure,  it  was,  to  all  appearance, 
radically  different  from  tlie  one  of  which  the 
prefect  had  read  us  so  minute  a  description. 
Here  the  seal  was  large  and  black,  with  the 

D - cipher ;  there  it  was  small  and  red,  with 

the  ducal  arms  of  the  S - family.  Here,  the 

address,  to  the  Minister,  was  diminutive  and 
feminine ;  there  the  superscription,  to  a  certain 
royal  jMirsonage,  was  markedly  bold  and  decided ; 
the  size  alone  formed  a  point  of  correspondence. 
But  then,  the  radiealnt**  of  these  differences, 
which  was  excessive ;  the  dirt ;  the  soiled  and 
tom  condition  of  the  paper,  so  inconsistent 
with  the  true  methodical  habits  of  D - ,  and 
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80  suggestive  of  a  design  to  delude  the  beholder 
into  an  idea  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  ;  these  things,  together  with  the  hyper- 
obtrusive  situation  of  this  document,  fhll  in 
view  of  every  visitor,  and  thus  exactly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had 
previously  arrived ;  these  things,  I  say,  were 
strongly  corroborative  of  suspicion,  in  one  who 
came  with  the  intention  to  suspect. 

“  ‘  1  protracted  my  visit  as  long  as  possible, 
and  while  I  maintained  a  most  animated  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  Minister,  upon  a  topic  which  I 
knew  well  had  never  failed  to  interest  and  ex¬ 
cite  him,  I  kept  my  atleption  really  riveted 
upon  the  letter.  In  this  examination,  I  com¬ 
mitted  to  niemory  its  external  appearance  and 
arrangement  in  the  rack ;  and  also  fell,  at 
length,  upon  a  discovery  which  set  at  rest 
whatever  trivial  doubt  I  might  have  entertained. 
In  scrutinizing  the  edges  of  the  paper,  I  ob¬ 
served  them  to  be  more  chafed  than  seemed 
necessary.  They  presentetl  the  broken  appear¬ 
ance  which  is  manifested  when  a  stiff  paper, 
having  been  once  folded  and  pressed  with  a 
folder,  is  refolded  in  a  reversed  direction,  in  the 
.«amc  creases  or  edges  which  had  formed  the 
original  fold.  This  discovery  was  sufficient. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  letter  liad  been 
turned,  as  a  glove,  inside  out,  re-directed,  and 
rcseale<i  I  bade  the  minister  good  morning, 
and  Ux)k  iny  departure  at  once,  leaving  a  gold 
snuff-box  upon  the  table.’  ” — Pp.  278-279. 

He  goes  home,  prepares  carefully  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  letter,  and  returns  next 
morning  for  his  snuff-box.  During  the 
gossip  which  ensues  upon  his  visit,  a  loud 
report  of  fire-arms,  accompanied  by 
screams,  is  heard  underneath  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  window.  That  functionary  throws 
up  the  sash  for  a  moment  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  during  this 
interval  Du|)in  exchanges  his  facsimile 
for  the  original  letter  so  ardently  desired. 
The  man  who  fires  the  pistol  is  a  colleague 
of  Dupin.  The  reasoning  upon  which 
Dupin  proceeds  in  this  matter  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  tale  itself. 

We  had  marked,  as  worthy  of  extract, 
a  short  story,  entitled  “The  Cask  of 
Amontillado but  W'e  are  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  merely  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  the  reader’s  notice.  The 
tenor  of  it  is  .as  follows  :  A  man,  owing 
to  some  previous  slight  or  insult,  entertains 
the  most  implacable  hatred  towards  ano¬ 
ther.  During  the'Carnival,  (for  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Italy,)  he  insinuates  himself  into 
the  society  of  his  victim,  who  is  a  great 
amateur  of  rare  wines,  and  inflames  his 
imagination  so  much  by  the  description 
of  a  certain  m.atchless  cask  of  Amontillado, 
that  the  other  is  induced  to  visit  the  sub¬ 


terranean  cellar,  in  order  to  taste  it. 
They  (the  two)  proceed  there  according¬ 
ly  ;  the  tempter  in  some  ordinaiy  camiv.al 
di.sguise  ;  the  doomed  man  in  the  motley 
grotesque  dress  of  a  Fool  or  Zany,  with 
the  usual  cap  and  bells.  All  things 
having  been  prepared  beforehand,  the 
amateur  is  induced  to  drink,  glass  after 
glass,  until  he  becomes  intoxicated  and 
stupid.  In  this  state,  the  other  proceeds 
to  build  him  up,  in  a  recess  in  the  wall. 
His  task  is  almost  done ;  and  he  is  just 
about  to  fix  the  last  stone  in  its  place, 
when  the  poor  drunkard  shakes  his  fool’s 
bells,  and  utters  a  single  half-conscious  cry 
of  alarm.  The  murderer,  staggered  by  the 
sound,  hesitates  for  a  moment — only  a 
moment — .and  then  contemphates  his  di.a- 
bolical  task  ;  shuts  up  his  enemy  alive  in 
his  grave,  and  returns  to  the  upper  air 
and  society.  He  is  oppressed,  however, 
by  remorse,  which  never  leaves  him  till 
he  dies.  The  helpless  cry  of  the  stupefied 
victim,  and  the  chash  of  his  bells — a  terri¬ 
ble  incident  in  the  murderous  gloom  of 
the  scene — will  ring  for  a  long  time  (un¬ 
less  we  mistake)  in  the  reader’s  memory. 

The  poetical  works  of  the  author  need 
not  detain  us  long.  With  one  remarka¬ 
ble  exception,  his  verses  do  not  differ 
m.aterially  from  others  of  the  same  time. 
They  are  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad. 
They  do  not  exhibit  much  depth  or  gra¬ 
phic  pow’er,  and  but  little  tenderness — nor 
do  they,  in  fact,  possess  any  of  those  dis¬ 
tinguishing  qualities  which  lifl  a  man  up 
beyond  his  contemporaries.  The  blank 
verse  is  not  good ;  but  some  of  the  smaller 
pieces  have  a  smoothness  and  liquid  flow 
that  are  pleasant  enough.  One  short 
poem,  said  to  Imve  been  W’rittcn  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  addressed  “  To 
Helen,”  is  full  of  promise. 

Of  all  ]\Ir.  Poe’s  poems,  however,  “The 
Raven”  is  by  far  the  first.  It  is,  like  the 
larger  pjirt  of  the  author’s  writings,  of  a 
gloomy  cast ;  but  its  merit  is  great ;  and 
it  ranks  in  that  rare  and  remarkable  class 
of  productions  which  sufiice  singly  io  make 
a  reputation.  Whether  or  not  it  wa.s 
manufactured  in  the  deliberate  way  stated 
by  the  writer  in  his  article  on  “  The  I*hi- 
losophy  of  Composition,”  we  do  not 
know ;  but  the  passage  in  which  he  dis¬ 
sects  with  an.atomical  precision  what 
might  otherwise  pass  for  the  offspring  of 
impulse  and  of  genius,  is  curiously  cha- 
sncteristic  of  his  analytical  disposition. 
The  poem  itself,  however,  deserves  to  bo 
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remembered  by  all  lovers  of  verse.  In 
the  United  States  its  popularity  is  nni- 
vei’sal,  but  we  believe  it  still  to  be  far  less 
known  in  this  country  than  it  oupht  to 
be.  We  therefore  transcribe  the  greater 
portion  of  it. 

“  Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered, 
weak  and  weary, 

Over  many  a  qu.aint  and  curious  volume  of  forgot¬ 
ten  lore — 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 
came  a  tapping. 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my 
chamber-door. 

"Tis  some  visitor,’  I  muttered,  ‘tapping  at  my 
chamber-door — 

Only  this  and  nothing  more.’ 

“  Ah !  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  De¬ 
cember, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember  wTought  its  ghost 
upon  the  floor. 

Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow ;  vainly  I  had  souglit 
to  borrow 

From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  fur  tho 
lost  Lenore — 

For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore — 

Nameless  hero  for  evermore. 

“  And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  pur¬ 
ple  curtain 

Thrilled  me— filled  me  witli  fantastic  terrors  never 
felt  before ; 

So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood 
repeating : 

‘  ’Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  cham¬ 
ber-door — 

Some  late  visitor  entreating  entram^  at  my  chamber- 
door; 

This  it  is,  and  nothing  more.’ 


“  Open  here  I  flung  the  sliutter,  when,  with  many  a 
flirt  and  flutter. 

In  tliere  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly  days 
of  yore. 

Not  tlio  least  obeisance  made  he;  not  a  minute 
stopped  or  staid  ho ; 

But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my 
chamber -door — 

Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  cham¬ 
ber-door — 

Perched,  and  sate,  and  nothing  more. 

“  Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into 
smiling. 

By  the  grave  and  stem  decorum  of  the  countenance 
it  wore, 

*  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  sliaven,  thou,’  I 
said,  ‘art  sure  no  craven, 

Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Raven  wandering  fh>m 
the  Nightly  shore— 

Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's 
Plutonian  shore  I’ 

Qnoth  the  Raven :  ‘  Nevermore.’ 


[July, 

“  Much  I  marveled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  dis¬ 
course  so  plainly. 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning — little  relevancy 
bore; 

For  wo  can  not  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human 
being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his 
chamber-door — 

Bird  or  beast  upon  tho  sculptured  bust  above  his 
cltamber-door. 

With  such  name  as  *  Nevermore.’ 

“  But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust, 
spoke  only 

That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he 
did  outrun 

Nothing  fbrther  then  he  uttered ;  not  a  feather  then 
he  fluttered — 

Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered:  ‘  Other  friends 
have  flown  before — 

On  tho  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  have 
flown  before.’ 

Then  the  bird  said :  ‘Nevermore.’ 

“  Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 
spoken, 

‘  Doubtless,’  said  I,  ‘  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock 
and  store 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerci¬ 
ful  Disaster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one 
burden  bore — 

Till  the  dirges  of  bis  Hope  that  melancholy  burden 
bore — 

Of  ‘Never — nevermore.’ 

“  But  tlie  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into 
smiling, 

Straight  I  wbuelod  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird 
and  bust  and  door ; 

Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to 
linking 

Fancy  unto  fkiicy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird 
of  yore — 

What  this  grim,  ungainly,  gtiastly,  gaunt,  and  omi¬ 
nous  bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  ‘  Nevermore.’ 

“  This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable 
expressing 

To  tho  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  imw  burned  into  my 
bosom’s  core ; 

Tills  and  more  I  sat  divining,  w'ith  my  head  at  caso 
reclining 

On  the  ciishion’s  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp-light 
gloated  o’er — 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  tlu)  bmp-light 
gloating  o’er, 

She  shall  press,  ah  I  nevermore  I 

“  Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed 
from  an  tmseen  censer 

Swung  by  Seraphim  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the 
tufted  floor. 

‘Wretch,’  I  cried,  ‘thy  God  hath  lent  thee — by 
those  angels  he  hatli  sent  thee 

Respite— respite  and  nepenthe  from  tiiy  memories 
of  Lenore  I 

Quaff,  oh  I  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  this 
lost  Lenore  I 

Quoth  the  Raven :  ‘  Nevermore.’ 
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“  ‘Prophet I’  said  I,  'thing  of  evill  prophet  Btill,  if 
bird  or  devil  I 

Whether  Tempter  eont,  or  whether  tempest  tossed 
thee  hero  ashore, 

Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  en- 
ehanted — 

On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted — toll  me  truly,  I 
implore — 

Is  there — ia  tliere  balm  in  Gilead?  tell  me — tell  me,  j 
I  implore.'  | 

Quoth  the  Raven  ;  'Nevermore.'  | 


"  ‘  Prophet  1'  said  I,  ‘thing  of  evil — prophet  still,  if 
bird  or  devil  I 

By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us — by  that  God 
wo  both  adore — 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if)  within  the  dis¬ 
tant  Aidenn, 

It  sliall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lonore — 

Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenoro.' 

Quoth  the  Raven :  ‘  Nevermore.' 


“ '  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend  I’ 
I  shrieked,  up-starting — 

‘  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night’s 
Plutonian  shore  I 

Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul 
hath  spoken  I 

Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  I  quit  the  bust  above 
my  door! 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy 
form  from  off  my  door  I’ 

Quoth  the  Raven :  '  Nevermore.' 


"  And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still 
is  sitting 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber 
door; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon’s  that 
is  dreaming ; 

And  the  lamp-light  o’er  him  streaming  throws  his 
shadow  on  the  floor; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating 
on  the  floor 

Shall  bo  lifled — nevermore  1” 

• 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the 
accuracy  of  the  numerous  investigations 
which  Mr.  I’oc  api)ear8  to  have  insti¬ 
tuted  into  the  publications  of  his  brother 
and  sister  authors.  To  say  the  truth,  we 
do  not  estimate  his  powers  as  a  critic 
very  highly.  His  essays  on  Criticism 
were,  we  imagine,  written  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  without  much  consideration, 
and  were  more  than  sufficiently  imbued 
with  those  prejudices  with  which  he  w'as 
so  .apt,  wo  are  told,  to  view  the  works  of 
contemporary  writers.  Some  of  his  es¬ 
says  are  very  slight  and  brief ;  some  flip¬ 
pant;  some  distinguishable  for  that  re- 
niark.able  pow’er  of  analysis  which  he  c<ar- 
ried  into  all  his  productions.  His  review 
of  “  Barnaby  Rudge,”  in  the  third  volume 


of  this  collection,  is  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
stance  of  his  subtle  and  discriminating  re¬ 
search  into  the  very  elements  of  fiction. 
It  is  imjiossible  to  trace  out  with  greater 
nicety  the  very  germ  of  a  plot,  and  the 
finest  artifices  of  invention.  But  here  the 
interest  of  Edgar  Poe’s  criticisms  stops  : 
few  of  them  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  author  reviewed,  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  of  the  way 
in  w'hich  education  and  events  have 
moulded  him,  of  his  h.abits  or  every-day 
life,  or  of  those  impulses  or  ])hysical  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  impelled  his  intel¬ 
lect  to  assume  that  particular  shape  in 
which  it  presents  itself  before  the  world. 

Without  entering  into  some  such  con¬ 
siderations,  the  critic  can  scarcely  phace 
his  author  fairly  on  his  pedestal.  W e  feel, 
even  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Poe,  that  it  would 
have  been  most  desirable  if  a  fuller  bio¬ 
graphy  had  accompanied  his  works, 
llonest  and  able,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
glancing  upon  the  more  prominent  events 
of  his  life,  it  leaves  us  without  inform.a- 
tion  on  jnany  matters  from  which  much 
might  have  been  gathered  to  form  an  ac¬ 
curate  judgment.  Perhaps  we  arc,  after 
all,  copying  the  deformities  only  of  the 
man,  at  a  time  when  we  are  anxious  to 
submit  all  that  was  good  as  well  as  bad 
to  the  reader’s  judgment.  The  rough¬ 
nesses  that  were  so  conspicuous  on  the 
surface  of  Poe’s  character  would  naturally 
attract  the  notice  of  his  biographers  in  the 
first  instance.  But,  underneath,  was  there 
nothing  to  tell  of?  no  cheeriness  in  the 
boy — no  casual  acts  of  kindness — no  ad¬ 
hesion  to  old  friendships — no  sympathy 
with  the  poor  or  the  unhappy,  that  might 
have  been  brought  forward  as  indicative 
of  his  better  nature  ?  Even  he  himself 
has  done  nothing  to  help  us.  His  sketches 
and  stories  are  singularly  deficient  in  all 
reference  to  his  own  private  life.  It  is 
stnange  that  a  man  who  did  and  suffered 
so  much  should  have  felt  nothing  for  the 
historian’s  hands  !  The  petty  acts  are  in¬ 
deed  before  us,  but  perhaps  “  the  greatest 
is  behind.”  For  no  man  is  thoroughly 
I  evil.  There  must  be  slumbering  virtues 
j  —  good  intentions  undeveloped  —  even 
I  good  actions,  claiming  to  have  a  place  on 
the  record.  Generosity,  sympathy,  chari- 
I  ty  have  often  their  abodes  in  lowly  and 
j  unexpected  places — in  poor,  thoughtless, 
i  humble  bosoms — in  the  hearts  of  those 
I  who  have  deeply  sinned. 

I  The  influence  of  his  faults  was  limited-, 
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and  the  penalty  (such  as  it  was)  he  only  , 
had  to  bear.  But  the  pleasure  arising 
from  hb  writings  has  been  shared  by  ‘ 
many  thousand  people.  In  speaking  of 
him.self  personally,  we  have  felt  bound  to 
express  our  opinions  without  any  subter¬ 
fuge.  But  we  are  not  insensible  that, 
wh^ilst  he  grasped  and  pressed  hardly  on  j 
some  individuals  with  one  hand,  with  the 
other  he  scattered  hb  gifts  in  abundance 
on  the  public.  These  gifts  are  by  no 
means  oi  a  common  order,  and  on  balanc¬ 
ing  the  account  of  the  author  with  pos¬ 
terity,  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  Uieir 
full  value. 

Fortunately  for  Edgar  Poe,  hb  personal  ■ 
history  will  be  less  read,  and  Mdll  be  more 
short-lived  than  hb  fictions,  which  will 


probably  pass  into  many  hands,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  the  narrative  of  his  personal 
exploits.  For  one  rejider  who  carefully 
weighs  the  actions  of  an  author’s  life, 
there  are  a  hundred  who  plunge  into  the 
midst  of  hb  works  without  any  previous 
inquiry.  The  seamstress  reveling  in 
“  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho”  neither 
knows  nor  cares  any  thing  about  the  com¬ 
fortable,  domestic  Mrs.  lladcliffe.  And 
the  young  man,  intent  on  cheering  his 
leisure  hour  with  the  adventures  of  Mrs. 
Amelia  Booth,  or  Mr.  Abraham  Adams, 
has  never  heard  perhaps  that  Henry 
Fielding  (the  noble.st  member  of  the  house 
of  Denbigh)  was  as  often  reduced  to  shifts 
as  one  of  his  own  heroes,  and  that  he  died 
poor,  and  in  a  foreign  land. 


From  tbo  I. olonr#  Hoar. 
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The  hour  of  song  is  come ! 

O’er  all  the  wakening  earth, 

And  through  heaven^  choral  dome 
Swells  high  a  voice  of  mirth  ; 

And  where  the  flashing  streamlets  roam. 
Life  has  its  tuneful  birth. 

A  sound,  a  motion  slight, 

An  impulse  half  concealed, 

A  whisper  but  $o  light, 

A  thrill  but  scarce  revealed. 

Tells  that  a  rush  of  life-blood  bright 
Has  earth’s  cold  veins  unsealed. 

The  fig-tree’s  branch  is  green, 

The  tender  vinc-bud  swells, 

'  The  flowret’s  brightest  sheen 
Gleams  from  its  waving  bells ; 

And  where  the  turtle’s  voice  hath  been 
The  quivering  rose-leaf  tells. 

The  lark’s  ecstatic  lay, 

On  waves  of  sun-light  borne. 

From  where  the  fount  of  day 
O’erflows  its  crystal  um. 

Swells  the  glad  strains  tliat  float  away 
Far  o’er  the  fields  of  mom. 

Fve  heard  a  sweeter  song — 

It  came  from  leafless  bowers, 

AVhen  storm-winds  swept  along 
The  plains  where  midnight  lowers ; 
And  from  the  thorny  boughs  among, 
Those  hymn-notes  chin^  the  houra 


Higher  tlian  matin  swell, 

I  Richer  than  choir  of  day, 

]  Softer  than  vesper  bell, 

!  Or  wind-har|>'s  lightest  play, 

^  That  midnight  hymn* — I  knew  it  well, 

^  And  who  inspired  the  lay. 

<  When  clouds  in  wild  haste  rove 
I  Over  the  storm-swept  sky, 

A  holy  white-winged  dove 
From  the  cleft  rock  doth  fly — 

A  soft-plumed  messenger  of  love. 

On  radiant  wing  borne  high. 

j  Where’er  by  new-closed  tomb 
A  pale-browed  mourner  bends — 

Where  from  death’s  curtained  room 
i  Life’s  quenchless  flame  ascends — 
j  Where  prayer  can  pierce  griers  deepest  g’oom, 
I  Or  praise  its  soft  breath  sends : 

Where  star-beam  from  above 
'  Can  sparkle  on  a  tear, 

'  Where  the  cross  bends  in  love, 

!  The  penitent  to  cheer ; 

There  comes  that  Holy,  Heavenly  Dove, 

On  gentle  mission  here. 

Oh  I  ever  in  our  breast 
F(fld  thou  thy  wing  of  light, 

And  take  thy  hallowing  rest 
Where  sin  had  breathed  its  blight, 

And  teach  us,  from  thy  hidden  nest, 

Songs  in  affliction’s  night  I 

•  “He  giveth  songs  in  the  night” — Job  35:  10. 
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When  luxuriating  over  the  pages  of 
some  classic  author  of  any  age,  how  natu¬ 
rally  does  the  wish  arise,  tnat  we  could 
take  a  peep  at  the  people  who  read  them, 
with  not  less  keen  a  relish,  at  their  first 
issue.  We  long  to  a.sk  them,  who  and 
what  is  the  God  or  gods  you  worship? 
How  do  you  worship  Him  or  them? 
What  are  your  ideas  of  religion,  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  world,  and  things  in  general  ? 
What,  in  short,  vour  universal  relations  ? 
Man,  in  spite  of  flobbes  and  his  Leviathan, 
is  a  social  .animal,  and  as  such  will  con¬ 
stantly  be  making  inquiries  into  the  social 
life  of  his  fellows  in  remote  times  and 
distant  places.  In  ages  .and  countries 
where  novels  or  plays  have  been  in  vogue, 
we  arrive  at  the  closest  approach  to  a 
resolution  of  our  difficulty ;  but  in  times 
.anterior,  and  in  places  foreign  to  this  class 
of  literary  production,  wo  are  driven  to 
speculation  as  to  the  state  of  society  in 
which  such  and  such  historical  facts  were 
possible  ;  and  to  deduction  from  the  hero 
of  the  poet,  to  the  peculiar  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  epoch  and  the  nation  of 
which  this  hero  was  intended  to  be  the 
rqtresentativo  and  embodiment.  The 
office  and  gift  of  the  poet,  we  take  it,  is 
not  so  much  actually  to  create,  as  to  mould 
and  fa.shion ;  not  so  much  to  .anhounce  to 
the  people  .amongst  W'hom  he  sings  their 
wants  and  aspirations,  as  to  put  these  into 
their  most  harmonious  and  cosmicalfomi ; 
not  so  much  to  give  them  a  faith,  as  to 
render  tangible  and  luminous  the  faith  al¬ 
ready  flo.ating  in  their  minds.  Apollo 
stabilizes  and  fixes,  does  not  make,  Delos. 

In  wh.at  follows,  wo  shall  for  conve¬ 
nience’  sake,  upon  the  principle  just  laid 
down,  sometimes  employ  the  words  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Homeric  as  coextensive  with 
(irecce  and  Grecian.  Those  who  regard 
Hesiod  as  contemporaneous  with  Homer 
will,  perhaps,  think  that,  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  former,  we  lo.se  something  of  the 
<logmatic  element  of  Greek  theology,  .at 
le.ast  so  far  as  the  genesis  of  the  gods  is 
concerned ;  but  over  and  above  the  fact 


that  we  can  not  regard  such  a  loss  as  de¬ 
plorable,  is  to  be  remembered  the  impro¬ 
bability  of  their  having  been  contempora¬ 
ries.  Religion  t.akes  precedence  of  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  action,  of  investigation ;  the  epos, 
of  genealogy :  and  it  is  altogether  to  be 
regarded  as  unlikely  that  Hesiod’s  Theo- 
gony  was  the  product  of  Homer’s  century, 
as  that  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke’s  “  Infancy  of 
Shakspeare’sHeroines”  was  in  being  at  the 
same  time  with  the  immortal  bard  himself. 

“  Who  but  the  poet  has  given  gods  to 
men  ?”  is  a  question  that  has  been  asked 
by  one,  who,  in  the  interrogative  form, 
meant  to  assert  strongly  a  categorical 

nosition.  From  which  wc  t.ake  leave 
.ssent ;  involving,  as  it  does,  at  least 
the  one  fallacy  of  concreting  the  poetical 
sentiment  into  the  poetic  inaividual.  The 
poet  may  be  the  god-fashioner,  but  not 
the  god-giver  ;  although  the  poetic  feeling, 
apart  from  revelation  or  intuition,  (which 
is  a  kind  of  individual  revelation,)  may 
have  postulated  a  deity,  or  more  probably 
deities.  Of  what  kind  those  deities  were 
which  man  eliminated,  as  the  German  his 
camel  out  of  the  depths  of  his  moral  con¬ 
sciousness,  we  are  about  to  see.  Let  it 
be  premised  that  men,  with  a  sort  of  hazy 
conviction  that  neither  class  of  beings  ful¬ 
filled  the  ideal  of  their  respective  natures, 
held  a  tradition,  that  in  the  olden  time, 
long  anterior  to  the  Homeric,  and  the 
dynasty  under  w’hich  we  are  about  to 
place  ourselves,  more  beneficent  and  just 
gods  bore  sway  over  .more  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  subjects. 

The  gods  of  Homer  were  for  the  mo.st 
part  either  the  children  or  the  children’s 
children  of  Saturn,  (Kronos,  or  Time,)  a 
parentage  which  precluded  the  idea  of 
eternity,  but  which  yet  preserved  to  them 
.an  existence  that  could  never  termin<ate. 
In  form  they  did  not  m.aterially  differ  from 
the  human  race  ;  their  greater  power  for 
good  or  evil,  their  blessedness,  their  pos¬ 
session  of  the  peaks  of  Olympus,  and 
thrones  beyond  the  ether,  broadly  m.arked 
superiority.  They  governed  the 
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world,  and  at  every  touch  and  turn  gave 
evidence  of  their  intimate  connection  and 
sympathy  wdth  men,  who  recognised  their 
kind  offices  in  every  piece  of  good  fortune, 
but  blamed  them  without  reserve  for 
every  disaster  and  annoyance.  Good  and 
bad  qualities  of  body  or  mind  were  re¬ 
garded  as  direct  gifts  from  the  gods. 

“If  thou  art  exoedinfj  valiant,  God,  I  ween,  hath  | 
given  thee  thia,”  j 

I 

says  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  in  tlie  course 
of  that  dispute  which  was  the  occasion  of 
“  woes  unnumbered”  to  the  Greeks.  And 
Paris,  when  Hector  tells  him, 

“  Vainly  in  thy  harp  and  presents  Venus-given  wilt 
thou  trust, 

When  thy  (lowing  locks  and  beauteous  form  are  min¬ 
gled  with  the  dust,” 

warns  his  stern  brother  not  to  depreciate 
the  gifts  of  the  gods,  let  them  be  what 
they  may — 

“The  lovely  gifts  of  golden  Venus  should  thy  soul 
respect. 

For  the  g(^'  illustrious  presents  no  one  lightly  may 
reject, 

Bince  they  give  as  ie  tlieir  pleasure,  and  no  man  may 
chooae  his  own.” 

When  men  were  distinguished  egre-  j 
giously  by  any  favorable  token,  they  were 
called  god-like  or  divine:  Agamemnon 
was  so  named  in  virtue  of  the  power  and 
the  scepter  he  held  from  Jove  ;  Ulys-ses, 
for  the  wisdom  which  bo  shared  in  equal 
measure  with  the  same  god ;  Paris  and 
Helen,  for  the  exceeding  favor  of  Venus, ' 
who  granted  them  au  extraordinary  shaie  | 
of  beauty — the  last  of  these,  even  on  the  ! 
confession  of  the  Trojan  elders  and  peers 
of  I^riain,  being  “  wondrously  like  to  the 
goddesses  immortal.” 

Let  us  see  the  Homeric  faith  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  gods  in  bringing  misfor¬ 
tune  and  annoyance.  If  sun  stroke  and 

Pjstilence  decimated  the  Greek.s,  it  was 
hoebus  the  Far-darter,  angry  on  account  j 
of  insults  oflfered  to  his  priest,  who  was  > 
shooting  at  them  wdth  his  pointed  shafts,  j 
and  feeding  the  ever-burning  funeral  pyres  ■ 
with  heaps  of  dead.  If  the  spear  of  Mene-  i 
laus  failed  of  its  m.ark,  when  aimed  at  the  I 
“prime  sinner”  Paris,  the  disappointed! 
hero  reproached  Jove  with  loud  groaning  I 
and  heaven-turned  glances  in  such  words  | 
as  these :  I 


“  Father  Jove,  no  god  more  baleful  than  thyself  my 
plans  bath  marred. 

Now,  indeed,  I  looked  to  punish  Alexander  for  his 
sin, 

But,  instead,  my  sword  hath  shivered  in  my  hands, 
my  spear  bath  been 
Hurled  in  vain,"  etc. 

And  presently,  when  he  had  seized  P.ari.s 
by  the  helmet,  and  was  triumnhanlly 
dragging  him  along  to  the  Greek  host, 
Venus  came  to  the  rescue  of  her  favorite, 
snapping  the  thong  which  bound  the  helm 
beneath  his  chin,  and  (such  things  being, 
as  Homer  interjects,  mere  bagatelle  to  the 
gods)  hiding  and  carrying  him  away  in  a 
cloud,  thus  again  confounding  the  at  all- 
points-thwarted  Menelaus.  After  the  en¬ 
counter,  w  hen  Paris  was  safely  reclining 
in  his  perfumed  chamber,  Venus  compelled 
the  reluctant  Helen  to  visit  him,  and 
caused  her  reproaches  to  sink  abruptly 
into  tenderness.  When  a  person  was 
born,  married,  or  slain ;  sick  or  in  healtli, 
w'cak  or  strong,  the  gods  were  intimately 
and  directly  connected  with  these  events 
or  accidents.  It  was  in  virtue  of  their 
kindly  interference  that  a  man  enjoyed  a 
jest  or  a  laugh,  or  sneezed  with  security; 
and  it  was  equally  by  their  unpropitions 
offices,  that  the  mariner  was  driven  out  of 
his  course ;  the  wind,  which  was  the  me¬ 
chanical  agency,  being  regarded  merely 
as  the  breath  of  a  hostile  deity.  These 
direct  and  powerful  operations  of  the 
ods  reached  also  to  the  thoughts,  and 
esires,  and  judgment.  If  Jove  wisheil 
to  avenge  the  dishonor  put  upon  Achilles, 
he  sent  a  hostile  and  lying  dream  (itself  a 
deity)  to  Agamemnon ;  that  it  might, 
standing  by  the  king’s  bed  in  the  guise  of 
the  sage  and  friendly  Nestor,  the  better 
prevail  upon  him  to  commit  himself  to 
destructive  or  injurioiis  measures.  If  a 
hero  wa.s  deceived,  a  god  had  perverted 
his  judgment,  and  befooled  him  ;  if  injured, 
a  god,  not  so  much  the  human  instrument, 
had  wrought  the  ill.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Greelu  afforded  no  exception  to  the 
universality  of  the  theocratic  element  in 
the  first  stages  of  all  peoples.  Even  at 
the  period  at  which  we  contemplate  them, 
the  principle  of  direct  god-government  in 
political  matters  is  only  fonnally  invalidat¬ 
ed.  Though  Agamemnon  is  the  appar¬ 
ent  and  human  king,  he  is  so  only  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  inheritance  of  the  identical 
scepter,  which  Vulcan  had  fonnerlv  fash¬ 
ioned  for  the  great  king  of  gods  and 
men. 
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Ilomer  enables  us  to  identily  the  scep¬ 
ter,  by  reciting  its  various  holaers  during 
the  interval  between  its  manufacture  and 
its  possession  by  Agamemnon  : 

“  Vulcan  first  this  staff  had  given  to  King  Jove,  old 
Saturn’s  heir ; 

Jove  to  hia  messenger  presented  it,  him  who  great 
Argus  killed; 

Mercuiy  gave  it  up  to  Pelops,  in  the  hippodrome 
well-skilled ; 

Pelope  yielded  it  to  Atreus,  king  and  shepherd  of 
the  flock ; 

Atrens,  dying,  to  Tbyestoe  left  it,  rich  in  pastoral 
stock; 

And  at  length  Thyestes  yielded  it  to  Agamemnon’s 
hand.” 

What  w'cight  this  scepter  carried,  and 
with  wliat  dignity  it  invested  its  possessor, 
may  bo  gathered  from  the  words  of  ITlys- 
scs,  when  engaged  in  chiding  the  Greeks, 
both  princes  and  soldiers,  for  their  too 
great  eagerness  to  return  to  Greece.  lie 
thus  concluded  the  “gentle  reproof,” 
which  he  made  a  point  of  administering  to 
the  kings  and  chiefs ;  whilst  further  on,  in 
the  same  quotation,  will  be  seen  the  more 
uncompromising  manner  in  which  he  re¬ 
proached  the  common  people.  We  pre¬ 
mise  that  Ulysses  hatl,  for  the  occasion, 
borrowed  this  “  indestructible”  scepter  to 
enforce  his  personal  authority — 

”  Most  dreadful  is  the  veogeance  that  a  Jove-bred 
sovereign  wreaks, 

Since  from  Jove  be  holds  his  honor — Jove,  the  all- 
counseling,  loves  him  well. 

When  he  heard  a  base-born  fellow  with  loud  fac¬ 
tious  shouts  rebel, 

He  would  beat  him  with  the  scepter,  and  thus  give 
him  reprimand; 

‘Wretch,  keep  quiet,  and  obedient,  do  what  other 
men  command 

Who  in  station  are  thy  bettors.  Thou,  unwarlike, 
imbecile. 

Neither  in  the  field  nor  conncil  art  accounted  aught 
but  Vila 

Nowise  may  all  wo  Acbmans  here  the  part  of  sove¬ 
reign  play. 

For  mob-rule  is  but  confusion,  to  one  chief  lot  all 
obey, 

( )ae  king  only,  to  whom  wily  Saturn’s  son  hath  Judg¬ 
ment  given. 

And  a  scepter,  awful  ^mbol  of  the  power  he  liolds 
from  heaven.’  ” 

In  this  place,  intermediate  between 
treating  of  the  divine  class,  or  the  natui;^ 
of  the  gods  in  general,  and  of  the  divine 
hierarchy,  or  the  nature  of  the  Olympian 
constitution,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make 
a  remark  that  will  be  perhaps  of  useful 
application  both  to  w'hat  precedes  and 
to  what  is  yet  to  follow’.  This  remark 
turns  upon  the  incompleteness,  and,  so 
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I  far,  the  aw’kwardness  of  the  Greek  theoio- 
;  gy,  arising  from  the  W’ant  of  a  spirit  of 
evil,  some  being  analogous  to  the  Ahri- 
I  man  of  the  Persians  or  the  Devil  of  the 
I  Christians,  w'ho  should,  either  in  his  own 
!  person,  or  by  a  counter-constitution  of 
,  evil  spirits  of  which  he  was  the  head,  ar- 
I  ray  himself  against  Jove  and  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  heaven,  not  as  individuals, 

I  but  as  a  class ;  working  against  each  and 
all,  not  from  pique  or  caprice,  but  from 
'  deejvset,  unw’avering  hate.  If  the  divine 
superiority  had  been  so  proudly  suiheient 
as  to  have  allowed  the  Titans,  or  any 
!  other  anti-theio  powers,  to  range  the 
'  world,  and  endeavor  to  controvert  the  be- 
j  nificence  and  |jood-will  of  the  gods,  and 
,  to  thwart  their  designs  for  man’s  happi- 
‘  ness,  instead  of  keeping  them  basely 
j  growling  beneath  volcanoes,  (where,  at 
least,  a  later  age  localized  them,)  the  pu- 
I  rity,  and  unanimity,  and  peace  of  heaven 
j  had  been  wonderfully  enhanced.  Men 
I  would  not  then  have  been  tempted  to  evil 
j  by  the  gods,  and  they  would  have  had  in 
!  all  doubtful  cases — ol  morals,  at  least — an 
'  alternative  of  honor,  moral  right,  and 
final  safety,  instead  of  finding  themselves 
obliged,  on  every  debatable  ]K)int,  to  se- 
:  lect  for  their  proper  patron  one  out  of 
!  two  or  more  deities  of  conflicting  inter- 
1  ests.  This  is  a  remark  extremely  likely 
j  of  suggestion,  when  the  warm  sensuous 
j  Polytheism  of  Ilomer  is  looked  at  com- 
I  paratively  with  a  more  abstract  Panthe- 
’  ism  ;  or  from  the  locti*  of  any  monotheis- 
j  tic  system.  But  the  Greek  himself  was 
not  likely  to  be  very  acutely  sensible  of 
I  such  a  defect.  Ilis  problem  was  to  manu- 
I  fheture  gods  (as  the  ingenious  harmonic 
artist  a  base-viol  “  out  of  his  own  head  ”) 
from  the  depths  of  his  moral  consciousness: 
what  could  he  do  but  transfer  to  the  divine 
an  indefinite  multiple  of  the  good  and  evil 
of  his  own  nature  ? 

Keeping  this  well  in  \’iew,  we  may,  as 
we  proceed  to  unvail  the  attributes  of  the 
gods,  come  to  a  tolerably  correct  estimate 
of  the  moral  qualities  or  their  worshipers. 
“  Tell  mo  with  whom  you  go,  and  I’ll  you 
you  W’hat  you  are,”  is,  as  it  stands,  a  very 
'  respectable  proverb ;  but  it  would  lose 
I  nothing  of  its  w’eight  or  verity  if  the  first 
!  moiety  ran,  “  Tell  me  whom  you  worship.''’ 

I  Nay,  w’e  incline  rather  to  the  emendation 
j  than  to  the  original ;  for  the  fear  of  conse- 
'  quences,  and  a  whole  host  of  little  oon- 
j  ventional  arguments,  may  keep  a  man 
I  within  the  limits  of  what  he  calls  the  be- 
26 
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coming ;  but,  if  once  he  exjwses  the  deity 
or  the  quality  that  he  mshrines  within  the 
temple  of  his  heart,  then,  indeed,  may  con¬ 
fidently  be  declared  what  lie  is,  or  what 
he  resembles.  , 

Two  simple  mental  processes  will  give  : 
us,'a8  we  prosecute  our  inquiry  into  the  po¬ 
litical,  social,  domestic,  and  moral  life  of 
the  gods,  the  same  results  as  applied  to 
mortals.  We  have  first  to  consider  what 
was  the  state  of  morals  and  manners  which 
could  coexist  and  consort  with  the  dei¬ 
fication  of  certain  qualities  that  were  reck¬ 
oned  divine ;  and  secondly  to  estimate  the 
reciprocal  and  reactionary  influence  of  the 
crcM  which  recognized  these  upon  the 
lives  and  habits  of  its  believers. 

Jove  was  “  the  supreme  ruler  both  of 
gods  and  men,  and  stood  to  the  former  | 
exactly  in  the  same  relation  that  an  abso- 1 
lute  monarch  does  to  the  aristocracy  of 
which  he  is  the  head.  Hb  will  was  the  < 
grand  originating  center  of  all  great  i 
movements  in  the  physical  and  moral 
world ;  and  besides  the  peculiar  funo-  , 
tions  which  he  exercised  as  god  of  the  | 
upper  air,  he  had  a  general  superintend-  j 
ence  over  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  I 
gods,  and  over  all  the  thoughts,  purposes,  ! 
and  actions  of  men.”  He  seems  even  to  { 
have  enjoyed  a  kind  of  suzerainty  over  ' 
his  co-heirs,  Neptune  and  Pluto  ;  to  whom  i 
had  fallen,  at  the  division  of  jiower  conse-  I 
quent  upon  the  dethronement  of  “  wdly  | 
Saturn,”  the  empire  of  the  Sea  and  the 
Infernal  Regions,  respectively.  Vulcan, 
the  cunning  artist  of  the  gods,  bore  wit¬ 
ness  to  this  supremaev,  when,  counseling 
his  mother  Juno  to  make  peace  with  Jove, 
he  rather  ludicrously  reminded  her  of  his 
own  mis  adventure,  which  had  arisen  from 
former  opposition  to  Jove  in  her  behalf : 

“Once,  in  former  time,  assiatance  when  to  thee  I 
would  have  given. 

Having  aaized  m  v  foot,  he  hurled  me  fhim  the  thresh¬ 
old  high  of  heaven. 

All  daj  waa  I  hurried  headlong,  and  with  the  de¬ 
clining  day 

Fell  on  Lamnoe,  with  but  little  life  left  in  me,  aa  I 

ky.” 

The  unfortunate  god  was,  however, 
kindly  tended  by  the  Sentians,  but  never 
recovered  a  lameness  which,  in  conse- 
uence  of  his  fall,  seized  both  his  legs, 
ove  also,  with  a  proud  consciousness  of 
his  individual  superiority  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  gods,  on  one  occasion  threatened 
that  he  would  Iiurl  any  ofiendiiig  or  dis¬ 
obedient  deity  to  Tartarus ;  and  challeng¬ 


ed  even  severally,  or  all  combined,  to 
essay  their  powers  against  him.  Tims: 
“  Come,  gods,  and  try  me :  hang  a  golden 
chain  from  heaven,  and  all  ye  gods  and 
goddesses  suspend  yourselves  therefrom  ; 
yet  w’ould  you  not  draw  from  heaven  to 
earth  your  supreme  counselor  Jove,  even 
with  your  utmost  labor  :  but  whenever  I 
willed  to  do  so,  1  could  draw  it  up,  to¬ 
gether  with  earth  and  ocean,  and  you  all, 
and  binding  the  chain  around  the  top  of 
Olympus,  suspend  all  these  dangling  in 
the  air.”  And  the  submission  of  the 
aw'cd  assembly  asserted  that  this  was  no 
idle  boast.  Yet  was  not  Jove  almighty, 
in  a  strict,  defined  sense  of  the  term  ;  hb 
title  being  rather  most,  and  rcry,  not  all 
powerful.  lie  had  known  difficulties,  and 
been  driven  to  straits  by  far  less  formid¬ 
able  combinations  than  the  whole  united 
strength  of  heaven.  Tlie  following  pass¬ 
age  from  the  appeal  which  Achilles  made 
in  hb  sorrow  to  hb  mother  Thetb,  shows 
how  that  silver-footed  goddess  had  once 
relieved  him  from  great  dishonor  and  ex¬ 
tremity.  For  when 

“Juno,  Neptune,  and  Minerva  would  have  cloeeiy 
fettered  him. 

Thou  then  oomiog  didst,  0  goddess  I  from  tlie  chains 
release  his  limb ; 

Calling  up  the  Hundred-banded  quickly  to  tltc  Olym¬ 
pian  height, 

Surnamed  br  the  gods  Briarcus,  by  all  men  A^geon 
bight." 

And  the  liberator  of  Jove  was  thereupon 
advanced  to  a  scat  of  honor  and  distinc¬ 
tion  by  the  side  of  the  gfrateful  god.  For 
the  want  of  consistency  and  homogeneity 
in  the  myths  which  have  their  place  in 
Homer,  wo  can  only  plead  that  it  was  not 
his  province  to  systematize  or  articulate 
hb  religious  creed,  so  much  as  to  embel¬ 
lish  his  account  of  the  main  action,  by 
the  most  effective  and  dramatic  episodes. 
Whatever  the  traditional  temporary  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Jove  may  have  been,  he  does  not 
appear  in  Homer  to  suffer  any  diminution 
of  power  or  dignity  from  the  remembrance 
:  of  them  ;  the  gods,  upon  pain  of  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  dared  not  receive  him  otherwise 
than  standing ;  and  they  followed  meekly 
ill  his  train  to  and  from  the  celestial  ban¬ 
quets.  Juno  alone  would  venture  direct¬ 
ly  and  in  hb  presence  to  oppose  him,  and 
take  him  to  task  for  hb  supfiosed  delin¬ 
quencies  ;  but  even  thb  more  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  injured  aud  )>etulant  wife, 
than  a  god  in  persistent  opposition  to  his 
measures.  Aud  though  it  was  common 
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for  the  gods  to  take  various  sides  in  the 
Homeric  contests,  yet  in  all,  according  to 
the  poet,  “  the  purpose  of  Jove  was  being 
fulfilled  his  will  overriding  and  overrul¬ 
ing,  whilst  conniving  at,  their  active  ex¬ 
pressions  of  partisanship.  This  was  the 
crown  of  Jove ;  the  will,  namely,  that 
would  and  must  finally  bend  every  thing 
to  itself,  and  out  of  every  contradictory 
and  opposing  influence  assert  itself  in  ul¬ 
timate  and  grand  fulfillment.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  moral  functions  of  Jove  were  to  be¬ 
friend  and  protect  those  who  were  other¬ 
wise  fricndic.ss ;  to  avenge  all  infractions 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  kindness  ; 
to  give  rewards  to  those  who  deserved 
well,  and,  conversely,  to  punish  the  doers 
of  evil.  “  Whatsoever,  in  short,  rendered 
man  an  object  of  interest  and  love  to  man, 
came  from  Jove.  He  was  god  in  a  sense 
that  belonged  to  no  other  deity.  With¬ 
out  him  men  were  wild  beasts,  life  an  un¬ 
interrupted  war,  and  Olympus  a  mere 
bedlam.” 

The  doctrine  of  a  fortune  or  fate,  which 
came  afterwards  to  be  so  elabor.ated  by 
the  tragedians  of  Greece,  is  found  in  Ho¬ 
mer  only  in  a  very  elementary  and  un¬ 
formed  state.  The  “  essay  of  the  human 
mind  to  satisfy  its  innate  longing  for  a 
monotheistic  view  of  the  universe,”  had 
not  become,  iu  the  days  of  Homer,  so  es¬ 
sential  to  man  as  to  necessitate  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  power  before  which  even  the 
divine  power  and  will  must  bow,  and  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  which  these  must  revolve. 
This  longing,  in  his  time  only  rudiment¬ 
ary,  easily  found  its  correlate  in  the  inde¬ 
finite  supremacy  of  the  one  Jove  over  the 
subordinate  forces  of  earth  and  heaven. 

“The  ^ods  know  all  things,”  is  the  Ho¬ 
meric  epitome  of  the  doctrine  of  divine 
omniscience ;  which,  however,  no  more 
th.an  the  like  assertion  as  to  their  power, 
(“  the  gods  can  do  all  things,”)  is  to  be 
taken  as  of  strict  and  literal  application. 
For  we  are  supplied  with  instances  which 
must  owrate  against  the  reception  of  this 
as  an  ml-embracing  or  universal  proposi¬ 
tion.  Here  is  an  example.  The  “  wind¬ 
footed  ”  Iris,  running  down  from  Olym¬ 
pus,  came  with  a  message  to  Achilles,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  he  should  arm 
himself  “  unknown  to  Jove  and  the  other 
gods.”  Iris  did  this  at  the  command  of 
Juno  ;  who,  how’ever,  w’ith  the  sharpened 
eye  and  ear  of  a  jealous  wife,  an<l  withal 
a  slightly  shrewish  one,  had  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion  easily  discovered  a  meeting 


which  Jove  had  arranged  and  held,  clan¬ 
destinely,  as  he  flattered  himself,  with 
Thetis.  These  attempts  at  secresy,  whe¬ 
ther  successful  or  not,  show  sufficiently 
that  the  planners  of  them  hoped  to  remain 
undbeovered,  and  demonstrate,  therefore, 
their  belief  in  the  limited  knowledge  of 
those  whom  they  wished  to  deceive.  No 
monotheist  would  avow  in  theory,  or  pro¬ 
ceed  ujwn  in  practice,  the  hope  of  deceiv¬ 
ing  God ;  full  well  knowing  that  a  hope 
entertained  in  contravention  of  absolute 
divine  omniscience  must  necessarily  prove 
abortive. 

The  friendship  of  the  gods,  whom  we 
may,  after  having  entered  this  caveat,  re¬ 
gard  generally  as  onmiscient  and  omnipo¬ 
tent,  was,  of  course,  a  thin"  to  be  coveted, 
and  when  gained,  to  be  highly  prized  and 
anxiously  preserved.  But  the  winning 
and  the  prcscn'ation  of  this  favor  was  a 
task  of  no  slight  difficulty.  An  answer 
was  often  long  withheld,  even  from  a 
worshiper  who  for  the  moment  enjoyed 
their  protection  and  patronage,  until  the 
gods  supplicated  hail  opportunity  to  re¬ 
volve  the  petition  in  their  minds,  and  de¬ 
cide  how  far  it  were  expedient,  from  their 
own  co-working  or  antagonistic  relations 
with  other  deities,  to  reply  favorably  or 
otherwise.  Thus  Thetis  was  obliged  to 
urge  Jove  to  cut  short  her  dubiety  by  a 
word,  which  should  at  once  either  grant 
or  refuse  her  application.  Jove  having 
l)cen  thus  urged,  although  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  misgiving  and  gloomy  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  a  curtain-lecture,  promised  to 
signify  his  approval  of  her  petition  by 
nodding  his  head,  the  {dodge 

“  That  most  bindiug  is ;  whatcror  I  have  by  a  nod 
approved 

Firm  shall  atand  Irrevocably,  both  by  guile  and  fate 
unmoved.” 

But  this  divine  favor  once  gained,  was 
by  no  means  therefore  perpetual.  It  was 
not  the  glory  of  the  Homeric  gods  that 
they  wore  slow  to  anger;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  easily  irascible,  jealous  of  slights 
and  jietty  insults,  and  relentless  in  their 
persecutions  of  the  luckless  wight  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  offend  them.  Over 
and  above  these  drawback.s,  their  prover¬ 
bial  guile  and  deceit  rendered  it  politic  in 
the  m.nn  who  had  so  for  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  the  good  graces  of  the  gods,  to  ex¬ 
act  an  oath  as  security  for  their  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  good  he  craved.  Ulysses,  the 
crafty  suspcctor  of  craft,  demanded  from. 
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Calypso  and  Circe  an  oath  in  confirmation 
of  what  he  hesitated  to  take  upon  their 
unsupported  words.  It  was  not  against 
the  nature  and  practice  of  the  gods  to  se¬ 
duce  men,  not  only  into  misfortunes  and 
calamities,  but  even  into  crimes ;  that  of 
j)eijury  not  excepted — although  it  was  a 
sin  for  which  they  reserved  in  a  future 
state  the  most  severe  punishments.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  the  gods  were  the 
dispensers  of  good  to  men,  they  were  to 
be  reckoned  of  a  beneficent  disposition, 
and  their  placability  was  implicitly  assert¬ 
ed  by  the  attempts  made  to  jiropitiatethem. 
It  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  cases  in 
which  they  inflicted  evil  on  particular  in¬ 
dividuals  were  exceptional ;  and  notable 
instances  of  their  accessibility  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  oblige  those  whose  lives  were 
mainly  good  and  devoted  to  their  service, 
are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Homer. 
Here  is  the  form  of  the  very  first  prayer 
in  the  “  Iliad,”  which  Chryses  offered  up 
to  Apollo,  supplicating  vengeance  upon 
the  Greeks,  for  the  wrong  he  had  suffered 
at  their  hands  by  the  unjust  detention  of 
his  daughter : 

“  God  of  the  silver  bow, 

List  to  my  prayer; 

Thou  who  of  old,  as  now, 

Makest  thy  care 
Chryaa  and  Cilia  divine; 

Who  dost  in  Tonedus 
Mighty  reign ; 

If  ever,  Sminthius, 

Roofs  for  thy  graceful  fane 
Have  been  a  care  to  me : 

If  e’er  I  burned  to  thee 
(Offering  the  fatted  thigh) 

Hc-goaU  and  kine. 

Favor  my  upward  cry, 

Honor  thy  shrine : 

May  the  Greeks  feel  thy  darts 
Piercing  their  hearts. 

Smarting  for  tears  of  mine.” 


shafts  which  we  have  before  bad  occasion 
to  notice. 

The  relations  which  the  gods  bore  to 
men,  and  the  close  and  constant  intimacy 
with  them  and  their  afifairs,  suggest  the 
questions.  How  was  this  intimacy  aflfected, 
and  these  relations  made  manifest  ?  First, 
of  the  first :  “  The  gods  visited  the  earth, 
and  often  appeared  in  a  visible  shape  to 
mortals ;  generally,  however,  under  some 
hnman  mask,  in  such  a  manner  that, 
while  their  godhead  was  vailed  to  the 


general  eye,  they  were  capable  of  being 
seen  and  recognized  in  their  divine  charac¬ 
ter  by  the  opened  eve  of  their  pions 
worshipers.”  Thus,  V’’enus  manifested 
herself  to  Helen  at  first  in  the  guise  of 
an  old  dame  who  had  formerly  been  a 
wool-c.arder  in  her  husband’s  palace  at 
Lacedaunon  ;  till,  at  length,  her  all-radiant 
neck, 

“  And  her  love-inflaming  bosom,  and  her  fiery  flash¬ 
ing  eyes,” 

revealed  and  confessed  the  goddess.  Iris, 
again,  visited  Helen  in  the  seinbl.ance  of 
Laodice,  “  the  fairest  of  all  Priam’s 
daughters.”  Minen-a,  in  jyroprid  per- 
sond,  and  yet  in  human  form,  prevented 
Achilles  from  taking  a  deadly  vengeance 
I  upon  Agamemnon,  even  whilst  he  was  in 
the  act  of  unsheathing  his  sword  to  slay 
that  “king  of  men.”  Instances  are  ex¬ 
haustless  of  the  gods  indulging  in  this 
method  of  effecting  their  purjMDses,  and  of 
working  upon  the  passions  and  plans  of 
j  the  objects  of  their  visitations  by  .articu- 
j  late  and  vivd  voce  injunctions.  It  was 
I  the  custom  of  all  the  gods,  with  Jove  at 
j  their  head,  to  spend  annually  a  period  of 
I  twelve  days  in  banqueting  amongst  the 
;  “  blameless  Ethiops,”  a  peojde  whose  cor- 
i  rectness  of  life  and  manners  seems  to  have 
recommended  them,  in  spite  of  any  pre¬ 
judice  which  might  attach  to  the  color  of 
their  epidermis,  to  the  divine  inhabitants 
of  Olympus. 

These  theophanic  revelations  marked 
i  the  highest  and  closest  degree  of  intimacy; 

I  but  there  M’cre  other  methods  known  to 
I  the  Greeks  by  M  hich  the  gods  were  ao- 
j  custonied  to  reveal  their  will  to  mankind, 
j  When  the  Greeks  met  in  council  to  delib- 
I  erate  upon  the  means  to  be  employed 
i  for  getting  rid  of  the  jiestilential  visita- 
,  tion  sent  by  Apollo,  Achilles  advised 
j  them  to 

j  “  Seek  the  counsel  of  some  priest  or  prophet  true, 

'  Or  of  one  by  dreams  euligtitened,  /i/r  drtamt  also 
I  are  from  Jove.” 

I  The  italicized  portion  of  the  above 
I  (juotation  embodies  shortly  the  article  of 
j  faith  under  cover  of  which  it  was  reason¬ 
able  for  Agamemnon  to  net  upon  the 
j  message  and  advice  of  the  “  hostile 
I  Oneiros,  or  lying  dream-god,  which  Jove 
sent  purposely  to  mislead  him  ;  whilst  the 
other  part  indicates  a  belief  iii  the  inspir- 
1  ation  of  certain  men  to  unravel  and  fore- 
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toll  the  purposes  of  the  gods.  This  is 
explicitly  announced  in  the  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  augur  Calchas,  most  remark¬ 
able  in  his  profession  of  all  who  favored 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  contest,  and 
who  was  also  present  upon  the  occasion 
of  this  same  deliberative  assembly.  After 
.-Vchillos  had  ceased  to  speak,  then 

“  Rose  up  Calchas,  son  of  Thoetor,  of  the  augurs 
wisest  far, 

Who  could  tell  by  power  prophetic  things  that 
shall  be,  were,  and  are." 

And  this  in  virtue  of  some  inspiration  or, 
god-possession. 

Of  the  kind  of  event  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  ominous  or  portentous,  and  the 
method  of  interpretation  practiced  by  the 
same  Calchas,  we  may  offer  one  example. 
The  occasion  is  as  follows :  Agamemnon 
wishing,  for  various  reasons,  to  essay  the 
disposition  of  his  people,  gave  orders,  in 
])retcndcd  compliance  with  a  command 
from  Jove,  that  they  should  all  embark 
and  voyage  homewards  to  Greece.  Nes¬ 
tor  and  l’'ly8ses,  with  secret  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  purj)0.se,  had  it  in  charge  to 
stay  those  who  seemed  too  anxious  for 
flight  before  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  sailed  to  Troy  was  executed.  Ulvsscs, 
after  acknowledging  the  reasonabfencss 
of  their  impatience,  thus  proceeded  to 
allay  or  to  divert  it : 


Eight  the  young  ones  were  in  number,  and  the  mo¬ 
ther  made  them  nine. 

Then  the  monster  ate  the  offspring:  piteous  was 
their  twittering  cry, 

Whilst  the  mother,  round  gyrating,  grieved  to  see 
her  loved  ones  die ; 

But  he,  turning,  seized  her  also  by  the  wing,  as 
round  she  flew 

.Screaming.  And  when  he  had  swallowed  her,  and 
her  young  offspring  too. 

Then  the  god  made  him  portentous,  who  the  dragon 
first  had  shown; 

For  the  son  of  wily  Saturn  metamorphosed  him  to 
stone; 

Whilst  ourselves  looked  on  in  wonder  at  what 
happened,  and  in  fear. 

the  portents  divine,  dreadlbl,  to  the  hecatombs 

j  drew  near. 

Thereupon  prophetic  Calchas  promptly  his  god-mes¬ 
sage  speaks : 

*  Why  hath  silence  thus  invaded  all  your  host,  yo 
long-haired  Greeks, 

When  to  us  hath  Jove,  .all-counseling,  shown  a  sign 
of  mighty  name  ? 

Late  it  is,  and  late  of  issue,  but  of  ever  deathless 
fame. 

For  tlio  sparrow  and  her  offspring  were  devoured  for 
a  sign : 

They,  the  young  ones,  eight  in  number,  and  the  mo¬ 
ther  making  nine. 

That  we  must  for  the  like  season  of  nine  years  wagu 
battle  here. 

But  the  tenth  shall  see  our  capture  of  the  broad- 
wayed  city  fair." 

Thus  did  Calchas  give  assurance,  and  all  tmppen  as 
he  told. 

Let  us  then  our  old  position,  0  well-greaved 
AchicansI  hold 

In  this  place,  till  we  shall  capture  Priam’s  mighty 
citadel’’ 


“Yet  return  without  ft-uition,  after  so  long  stay,  j 
were  vile;  j 

Wherefore  still  remain,  my  comrades,  and  bo  patient  I 
yet  awhile,  j 

Till  the  propliecies  of  Calchas  shall  or  true  or  false  j 
appear.  j 

For  this  comes  within  our  knowledge,  and  ye  all  can 
witness  boar,  ! 

(Whom  the  fates  and  death  forbearing  took  not  | 
captive  yesterday,  I 

Or  the  day  before.)  When  gathered  the  Greek  fleet 
at  AuUs  lay,  | 

To  old  Priam  and  the  Trojans,  charged  with  freight  | 
of  wo  and  blood,  I 

And  wo  by  the  sacred  altars,  round  the  lucid  foun- 1 
tain  stood. 

Offering  hecatombs  unblemished  to  the  deathless 
ones  on  higli,  | 

Sliaded  by  a  noble  plane-tree,  whence  a  crystal  stream  i 
flo^vod  by ;  i 

There  a  sign  appeared  portentous,  droadfhl  to  the 
wildered  sight, 

A  foul  red-backed,  brindled  dragon,  which  great  Jove  i 
had  sent  to  light, 

From  beneath  the  altar  gUding,  to  the  plane-tree  ' 

crawled  along,  I 

Whore  was  lodged  a  brood  of  fledgelings,  a  poor  I 

helpless  sparrow’s  young. 

Nestling  wHhln  the  foliage,  where  the  top  boughs 
tapered  fine :  . 


The  nrie.stly  functions  were  not,  by  any 
strong  line  of  deffnition,  marked  off"  from 
the  kingly.  In  the  sacrificial  offices  war¬ 
riors  would  mingle  and  assist  on  apparently 
equ.al  terms  wit^i  those  whose  titular  glory 
Avas  priest,  with  the  exception  that  the 
man  who  inaugurated  the  sacrifice  by 
prayer  w’ould  generally  be  of  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  order.  It  is  not,  however,  our  in¬ 
tention  at  present  to  investigate  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  comparative  duties  of  men  with 
one  another,  or  even  the  propitiatory  and 
augui-al  ceremonies  they  observed,  further 
than  is  necessary  to  announce  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  which  these  ceremonies  were  the 
application.  Homer’s  own  description  of 
one  of  these  shall  be  the  substitute  for  any 
lengthened  one  which  we  might  give,  bv 
presenting  the  peculiar  features  of  a  mul¬ 
titude.  We  only  notice,  that  the  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  initiated  a  feast,  in  which 
those  who  had  worshiped  rewarded 
themselves  for  their  piety  by  sm  indulgence 
in  moat  and  wine.  The  occasion  is  the 
^  restitution  of  the  daughter  of  Chryses, 
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•ind  consequent  reconciliation  of  the 
Greeks  to  Apollo.  Chryses,  forgetting 
his  former  injuries  received  at  their  hands, 
intercedes  successfiilly  for  them  with  the 
god  whose  priest  he  was : 

“  For  the  god  then  ekillfully, 

Thejr  the  hecatomb  illustrioufi  round  the  well-built 
altar  placed ; 

Next  the^r  washed  their  hands  in  water,  and  fine 
berlej  upward  raised, 

Whilst  for  them,  wiUi  hands  uplifted,  CLr}-3ca  pray¬ 
ed  an  earnest  prayer : 

‘  Bearer  of  tho  bow  of  silver,  to  my  suit  incline  tliine 
ear; 

Thou  of  Chrysa’s  rights  tho  champion,  and  of  Cylla’s, 
the  divine. 

Who  o’er  Tenedos  dost  strongly  rule,  already  prayers 
of  mine 

Thou  indeed  hast  heard  and  answered,  and  hast 
heavily  oppressed 

Tho  Acbaaana  In  like  manner,  further  grant  me  this 
request : 

Even  now,  let  this  unseemly  ruin  from  tlie  Greeks 
depart.' 

So  he  prayed,  and  him  Apollo  heard  with  a  relenting 
heart. 

Tliea  when  they  had  sprinkled  pounded  barley,  after 
'  they  had  prayed. 

First  the  neck  they  bended  backwards,  and  the  vic¬ 
tims  killed  and  flayed. 

And  cut  out  the  thighs,  enwrapping  them  with  fat 
in  double  fold ; 

Then  they  placed  the  flesh,  all-reekiog,  on  them  as 
tliey  lay  enrolled. 

Next,  the  old  man,  pouring  sparkling  wine  upon  tho 
billet- wood. 

Burned  them,  whilst  the  young  men,  holding  five- 
'  prong^  forks,  around  him  stood. 

.\(ler  they  the  thighs  had  roasted,  and  had  of  the 
viscera  eat, 

Tlien  they  cut  the  rest  in  |uecos,  and  on  spits  trans¬ 
fixed  the  meat, 

Which  then  cunningly  they  roasted,  and  all  flxun 
the  spits  releas^ 

When  they  had  prepared  the  banquet,  and  had  from 
their  labor  ceased, 

-\te  they,  nor  lacked  aught  their  spirit  of  the  well- 
proportioned  feast 

When  for  food  and  drink  no  longer  did  their  ^petite 
incline, 

Then  the  youths  filled  up  the  goblets  brimming  high 
with  generous  wine ; 

And  the  wine  in  cups  outpWing,  to  each  handed 
they  along ; 

Whilst  through  the  day  the  Greoiau  youth  endea¬ 
vored  by  tbeir  song 

To  appease  the  god,  and  chanted  forth  the  joyous 
Paean  strain, 

Celebrating  the  Far-darter,  who  with  joy  beard  the 
refMo.” 

Without  indulging,  then,  in  any  further 
discussion  a.s  to  the  ritual  according  to 
which  acts  of  worship  were  to  be  regulat- 
»!,  let  us  simply  notice  that  such  acts 
were  demanded  by  the  gods  at  the  hands 
of  pious  men,  and  received  with  approba¬ 
tion,  when  ungrudgingly  accorded.  Men, 
by  these  outward  expressions  of  piety,  not 


'  only  procured  a  momentary  or  transient 
•  favor,  but  accumulated  a  store  of  kindly 
regards,  which  were  available  whenever 
necessity  might  oblige  them  to  have  re- 
eonrse  to  the  gods,  for  a  benefit  in  retnm. 
In  that  very  pathetic  interview  of  Mer¬ 
cury  with  Priam,  where  the  god,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  myrmidons,  conducts 
tho  old  king  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  that 
he  might  ransom  his  “  only  son  ”  Hector, 
it  appears  that  the  care  of  the  gods  had 
extended  even  to  the  dead  body  of  tho 
latter.  “  You  would  wonder,”  says  Mer¬ 
cury,  “  to  sec  how  dew-like  (that  is,  fresh) 
^le  lies,  the  blood  is  washed  away  from 
around,  and  he  is  not  polluted  in  any  part. 
All  his  wounds  are  closed,  whatever  were 
inflicted,  for  many  thrust  a  spear  into 
him.  Thus  do  the  blissful  gods  favor  thy 
'son,  thongh  dead;  for  he  was  dear  to 
r  them  in  heart.”  And  Priam  in  answer 
declared  the  reason  of  their  kindness: 
“  O  son !  surely  it  is  good  to  give  due 
gifts  to  the  immortals ;  for  my  son,  while 
living,  never  in  his  palace  neglected  the 
gods  who  enjoy  Olympus :  therefore  are 
they  careful  of  him,  although  he  is  in  the 
fate  of  death.”  And  when,  by  the  re¬ 
newed  good  offices  of  Mercury,  the  body 
of  Hector  was  brought  home  to  Troy, 
Hecuba  his  mother  ended  her  lamentation 
over  him  by  declaring :  “  Now  thou  best, 
wo  is  me !  in  the  palace,  dew-like  and 
lately  slain,  as  one  whom  Apollo,  the  god 
of  the  silver  bow,  hath  slain  with  his  mild 
weapons.”  So  placid  was  the  oonntenanco 
of  the  dead  hero,  and  so  well  preserved 
his  body,  even  after  he  had  lain  for  twelve 
days,  and  in  the  interval  suflTered  that 
indignity  which  all  the  world  knows 
Achilles  inflicted  upon  him — his  body  hav¬ 
ing  been  tied  to  the  conqueror’s  chariot, 
and  thus  dragged  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  gods  tried  by  a  standard  of  even 
greater  rigor  than  the  rules  of  outward 
religious  decorum  the  hearts  and  disposi¬ 
tions  of  men ;  they  preferred  humility 
and  self-iliffidence,  esiwcially  when  in  com¬ 
bination  with  trustfulness  m  themselves, 
to  hecatombs  offered  ostentatiously  by 
proud  and  otherwise  godless  men.  He 
was  most  likely  to  enjoy  the  assistance  of 
the  gods  whose  lowly  estimate  of  himself 
and  his  own  powers  inclined  him  the  most 
to  feel  his  want,  and  to  seek  for  their  aid. 
The  exploits  of  Diomede,  in  wounding 
Venus  and  Mars,  show  how  far  a  mortal 
hero  might  distinguish  himself  in  the  one 
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CAse,  by  the  waiTant  and  consequent 
assistance  of  Minerva,  and  in  the  other, 
by  the  presence  of  that  goddess  to  give 
efficacy  to  his  spear-thrust,  and  to  fasten 
that  weapon  deep  in  the  flank  of  Mara. 
The  rationale  of  this  matter  seems  to  be, 
tliat  the  constant  steady  valor  of  the 
Greeks  prevailed  against  the  fltful  and 
headstrong  impetuosity  of  the  Trojans. 
Hut  we  have  mentioned  it  chiefly  that  we 
might  here  remark  what  we  have  left  hith¬ 
erto  unnoticed — the  liability,  namely,  coex¬ 
istent  with  their  blessedness  and  power,  of 
the  Homeric  gods  to  sufler  pain.  Mars, 
“  brazen  ”  fellow  as  he  was,  at  receiving 
the  wound  inflicted  with  the  spear  of 
Diomede  by  the  hand  of  Minerva,  bellow¬ 
ed  out  as  loudly  as  nine  or  ten  tliousand 
men  ”  would  have  done  in  the  din  and 
strife  of  battle.  8]>ecdily,  and  like  a 
“  dusky  cloud,”  he  made  his  w’ay  to  lofty 
Olympus,  and  there  made  such  a  speech 
to  Jove,  as  seems  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  application  for  an  order  on  the  Olym¬ 
pian  dispensary,  the  medicines  of  which, 
applied  by  the  hand  of  the  skillful  Poeon, 
aftbrded  him  happy  and  instantaneous 
relief. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Homeric 
faith  necessitated  the  reference  of  many 
evil  as  well  -as  good  actions  to  the  gods,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  could 
escape  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
line  of  conduct  they  pui*sued.  Each  man’s 
deeds  must  be  visited  upon  his  own  head, 
and  no  impious  transference  of  evil  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  god.s  could  save  him  from 
the  consequences  of  these,  when  realized 
in  practice.  Minerva  might  prompt  the 
unfortunate  Pandarus  to  break  “the  so¬ 
lemn  league  and  oath  ”  which  the  Trojans 
had  contracted  wdth  the  (ireeks,  but  he 
would  still  have  his  own  private  account 
to  settle  with  those 

“  Of  the  shades  below 

Who  upon  U)o  dead  take  vengeance  for  each  broken 
plJghtod  troth.” 

Ppon  breakers  of  truces  and  jjcrjurers, 
VC  find  also  such  an  imprecation  as  this 
invoked : 

”  Jove,  most  glorious,  most  mighty,  and  ye  gods 
who  know  no  end, 

Who  shall  first  against  these  oovenanU  with  an 
impious  hand  ofl'end, 

Let  their  own  brains,  and  their  children’s,  on  the 
ground  stream  like  ihia  wine, 

And  their  wires  each  learn  dishonor  os  another’s 
concubine.” 


The  words  in  italics  refer  to  the  libations 
which  the  imprecators  were  in  the  act  of 
pouring  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ceremony 
that  lent  to  the  covenants  spoken  of  their 
peculiar  solemnity.  The  right  of  the 
gods  thus  to  punish  men  was  based  upon 
the  principle  which  Jove  particularly 
avowed,  that  evil  came  not  from  them¬ 
selves,  but  from  the  self-originated  per¬ 
verseness  of  the  human  will.  In  the  retri¬ 
butive  slaughter  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope 
by  the  returned  Ulysses,  Laertes,  an  old, 
and  therefore  more  probably  a  pious,  man 
saw  a  convincing  and  comforting  proof 
that  Jove  and  the  rest  of  the  gods  reigned 
in  the  mighty  Olympus.  The  gods  were 
never  at  a  loss  for  ministers  or  instru¬ 
ments  of  vengeance.  They  themselves 
punished  men  directly,  or  worked  out 
their  plans  of  punishment  by  means  of 
mortal  agents,  or  again  commissioned  the 
Erinyes,  or  Furies,  in  aggravated  cases  of 
impiety,  to  persecute  remorselessly  the 
offenders.  “  These  Furies,  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  merely  the  impersona¬ 
tions  of  the  curses  which  parents,  when 
sorely  irritated,  vented  on  their  unnatural 
children  ;  but  the  idea  seems  afterwards 
to  have  been  extended,  so  that  even  poor 
persons  who  were  under  the  special  pro¬ 
tection  of  Jove  were  said  to  have  their 
Erinyes,  or  avengers.”  So  far  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  this  life. 

The  future  life  wdiich  awaited  the  gen¬ 
eral  mass  of  mankind  was  an  insipid,  in- 
defined  existence,  generally  listless  and 
without  activity,  in  the  dark  and  dreary 
abode  of  Hades.  Heroes,  whose  valor 
and  virtuous  conduct  had  on  earth  marked 
them  out  for  the  discriminating  and  spe¬ 
cial  kindness  of  the  gods,  were  promoted 
to  a  state  of  “  substantial  beatitude”  in 
heaven,  or  in  the  blessed  Isles  of  the 
West;  whilst  those  who  had  been  pre- 
emineut  in  wickedness  and  hostility  to 
the  gods,  were  the  objects  of  various 
severe,  and  often  fantastic,  punishments. 
Thus,  Sisyphus,  who  had  been  remarka¬ 
ble  for  his  cruelties,  Avas  condemned  to 
spend  an  eternity  in  futile  attempts  to 
roll  to  the  top  of  a  steep  acclivity  a  huge 
stone,  which,  as  soon  as  it  gmned  the  sum¬ 
mit,  fell  back  again  constantly,  crashing 
and  thundering,  to  the  {Jains  below.  And 
Tantalus,  who  outraged  the  gods  his 
guests,  by  cooking  ana  serving  up  as  food 
the  body  of  his  son  Pelops,  who  had 
been  killed  in  brutal  honor  of  their  visit, 
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was  condemned  to  such  torment  as  has  1 
piven  to  our  language  an  adjective  ex- 
pressive  of  great,  ever-recurring,  teasing 
annoyance.  Tlie  general  run  of  mankind, 
who  had  not  done  so  much  good  on  the 
one  hand,  or  so  much  evil  on  the  other, 
as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  having  their 
accounts  squared,  by  compensating  tem- 
)K>ral  good  or  evil,  were  kept  in  a  dim, 
foggy,  nnrealizing,  and  unrealizable  exis¬ 
tence,  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  the 
ghosts  of  our  oMTi  time,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Transatlantic  Spiritualists, 
enter  upon  directly  after  their  departure 
from  this  life.  Altogether  a  chill,  repress¬ 
ive,  subdued  life,  a  sort  of  lile  in  death, 
which  we  may  perhaps  best  imagine  when 
laboring  under  a  determined  attack  of  in¬ 
fluenza,  especially  if  it  happen  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  a  heavy  visitation  of  a  squad¬ 
ron  of  azure  diabolicals. 

We  will  not  stay  to  examine  ethically 
the  graduation  of  pain,  or  blessing,  or  in¬ 
sipidity,  to  their  objects,  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  that  was  not 
the  most  profound  view  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  dignity  of  an  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  being,  which  was  taken  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  Homeric  Theology. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
manifest  that  the  gods  of  Ilomer  were 
merely,  so  to  speak,  telescopic  men ;  con¬ 
ceived  on  a  colossal  scale,  truly,  but  as 
truly  on  a  human  model.  And  this  is  not 
wonderful ;  for  the  gods  of  any  people 
can  never  transcend  that  people’s  ideal  of 
excellence.  And  when  this  ideal  has  to 
be  evolved  and  shaped  out  of  the  mind  of  j 
would-be  worshipers,  it  naturally  happens  I 
that  the  qualities  of  men  and  the  pheno-  j 
mena  of  the  universe  are,  by  a  strong  ap- ; 
plication  of  what  is  technically  called  i 
prosopopoeia,  concreted  and  embodied  { 
into  individuals,  representing  the  highest 
conceivable  perfection  of  these  same  quali- ! 
ties  and  phenomena.  Thus  we  under-  i 
stand  the  gross  anthropomorphism  of 
Homer.  His  gods  are  men  plus  immor¬ 
tality  and  uninterrupted  blessedness ; 
which  qualities,  we  apprehend,  exhibit 
the  nearest  approach  to  creation  shown  in 
the  edification  of  his  system.  And  even 
these  must,  by  a  severe  canon,  be  reduced 
to  the  level  of  other  qualities,  which  are 
more  palpably  only  an  exaggeration  of 
the  qualities  of  men.  For  the  divine  im¬ 
mortality  was  but  the  negation  of  death ; 
and  death  did  not  terminate  the  existence 
of  men  :  and  their  uninterrupted  blessed¬ 


ness  was  but  the  negation  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  (not  consistently  maintained  as 
we  have  seen,)  which  good  men,  even 
here,  j tartly  enjoyed,  and  aspired  to  as 
their  final  inheritance.  All  the  other 
qualities  of  the  gods  are  readily  resolva¬ 
ble  into  human  ones ;  their  power,  wis¬ 
dom,  facility  of  locomotion  etc.,  were 
human  characteristics,  not  infinitely,  only 
indefinitely,  multiplied. 

It  might,  we  think,  easily  lie  shown  how 
the  entire  Olympian  hierarchy  sprung  up, 
grouped  around  the  one  prime,  central 
idea  of  power.  This,  however,  involving 
the  philosophy  of  the  gods  of  Ilomer,  in¬ 
volves  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  my¬ 
thology',  from  which  the  title  of  our  paper 
warns  us  off.  We  may  in  one  sentence, 
not  announce,  but  indicate  or  insinuate 
what  appears  to  be  the  rationale  of  the 
Homeric  deities.  Our  readers  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  necessarily  only  a 
hard  crayon  sketch,  which  deals  uith  out¬ 
lines,  and  can  not  make  pretension  to  the 
warmth  and  lusciousness  of  color.  Jove 
was  the  central  generic  jwM'er,  or,  if  a 
fastidious  taste  require  the  change,  force ; 
and  this  grand  force  was  constantly  striv¬ 
ing  to  realize  itself  in  a  specific  form. 
Thus,  3Iiner\'a,  the  unmothered  oftspring 
of  the  brain  of  Jove,  became  the  goddess 
of  wisdom  and  strategy ;  and  her  classifi¬ 
cation  will  be,  genus  (underlying  idea) 
power:  sjiecies  (particular  manifestation) 
wisdom.  So  of  Vulcan,  Phoebus,  Mars, 
and  the  rest.  It  is  thus  intelligible  how 
it  was  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  reasonable  and  proper  to  call 
upon  Jove ;  whilst  only  under  particular 
circumstances  was  recourse  to  be  had  to 
particular  deities.  Jove  was,  in  short,  the 
great  head  of  all  departments. 

It  remains  for  us  to  remark,  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  upon 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Homeric  theolo¬ 
gy  ;  and  this  at  onoe  broadly  and  briefly. 
Jfome  of  these  shortcomings  have  already 
been  directly  enunciated,  and  nearly  all 
inferentially ;  for  it  was  impossible,  with¬ 
out  projecting  ourselves  out  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness,  which  also  is  im{)Ossible,  not 
to  be  continually,  though  unobtrusively, 
comparing  the  Greek  idea  of  the  divine 
with  our  own.  The  two  qualities  in  which 
we  have  expressly  stated  that  the  Homeric 
gods  were  deficient,  shall  on  that  account, 
though  not  otherwise  in  accordance  with 
a  wise  method,  be  mentioned  first ; 
and  only  mentioned  that  our  conclusion 
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may  be,  if  possible,  also  a  synojtsis.  The 
trods  were  umitcd  both  in  knowledge  and 
n>wer  ;  wherever,  or  w'hatever  that  might 
>t*,  M'hether  physical  or  moral,  that 
buunded  the  horizon  of  their  possible,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  determine ;  we  shall 
merely  assume  a  right,  from  former  pass¬ 
ages  m  this  j>aper,  to  repeat,  as  a  pro¬ 
position,  that  the  gods  were  not  omni¬ 
scient  nor  omnipotent.  Neither  were 
they  omnipresent,  although  endowed  with 
a  fjicility  of  locomotion  only  short,  yet 
still  short,  of  ubiquity.  One  passage  of 
the  “  Iliad”  is  conclusive  on  this  j>oint. 
When  Achilles  wished  his  mother  Thetis 
to  present  his  |)etition  forthwith  to  Jove, 
she  objected  that  she  could  not  for  some 
(lays  do  so,  because  Jove  and  all  the  gods 
had  gone  for  a  tw'elve  days’  banqueting 
to  Etiuopia ;  which  jKiriod  of  twelve  days’ 
freedom  from  business,  being  of  animal 
recurrence,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Olym- 
pi:ui  long  vacation. 

JSo  far  from  the  gods  being  self-existent, 
or  existent  from  a  past  eternity,  their 
genealogy  was  ascertained,  and  referred, 
in  the  first  generation,  to  Time,  and  in  the 
long  run,  to  Oceauus  and  Tethys,  a  pair 
of  ancient  sea  deities  ;  as  if  in  antiemation 
of  the  philosophic  dogma  of  Thales. 
Throughout  the  whole  range  of  Homeric 
theology,  there  is  nothing  comparable — 
nothing  second  to  that  grand  Mosaic  for¬ 
mula,  the  Ixighest  revelation  which,  up  to 
that  time,  God  had  given  of  himself,  and 
contained  in  the  two  unfathomable  words, 
“  I  AM.” 

A  certain  beneficence  displayed  by  the 
Homeric  deities  is  the  closest  u]>proxima- 
tion  to  that  love  which  we  regard  as  the 
most  precious  diviue  quality  ;  whilst  that 
aw’ful  sacrifice,  which  we  contemplate  with 
wonder  and  gratitude,  as  the  most  sul>- 
liine  and  unanswerable  manifestation  of 
the  love  of  God,  w'as  so  far  from  casting 
any  shadow  before  upon  the  Greek  mind 
of  the  time,  that  the  pages  of  Homer 
present  no  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  vica- 
lious  punishment. 

But  it  were  idle  to  pursue  further  a 
comparison  between  a  spark  and  the  sun. 
W e  will,  although  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 


parting  fling  at  the  dead  lion,  complain 
that  Jove  was  not  only  not  a  god,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  monotheistic  standard  ;  but  that 
he  was  not  even  a  god  whom  we  should, 
with  our  ideas  of  chivalry  and  delicacy, 
call  a  gentleman.  He  w'as  not  supremely 
happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  when¬ 
ever  his  chimney  smoked,  he  had  insured  to 
him  those  two  things  which  are  proverbial¬ 
ly  understood.to  rank  amongst  the  great¬ 
est  plagues  of  life.  The  scolding  of  his 
wife  was  met  by  harsh  words,  and  often 
by  harsh  treatment  on  his  part,  and  per¬ 
haps  their  periods  of  heaity  reconciliation 
were  not  so  much  the  rule  as  the  excep¬ 
tion.  During  one  of  these  exceptional 
periods,  he  made  love  to  Juno  in  words 
as  delicate  as  tliat  act  would  be,  by  which 
a  man  should  introduce  to  lus  W'cddcd 
wife  the  passees  beauties  of  his  late  harem. 
A  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Fourteenth 
Book  of  the  “  Iliad”  will  justify  W'hat  we 
have  said  ;  and  also  demonstrate  plainly 
that  purity  or  holiness  was  no  necessary 
condition  of  the  Homeric  deities. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  remarks  we 
have  made  use  chiefly  of  the  “  Iliad,”  be¬ 
cause  in  that  poem  especially  we  have  the 
gods  in  ftetion,  harmoniously  or  conten- 
tiously.  We  have  endeavored  to  exhibit 
the  gods  in  themselves,  and  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  men ;  had  our  task  been  the  con¬ 
verse  of  this,  the  building  up  of  the  other 
side  of  that  arch  which  s]>aus  the  chasm 
between  the  human  and  the  diviue ;  or 
the  investigation  of  the  relations  which 
men  bore  to  one  another,  we  should  have 
drawn  more  largely  upon  the  “  Odyssey,” 
as  furnishing  Uio  best  representations  of 
the  civil  and  social  life  of  man.  If  there 
is  any  thing  further  left  us  to  do,  it  is  to 
acknowledge,  not  thereby  to  cancel,  the 
obligations  we  have  been  under  to  the 
distinguished  author  of  a  paper  upon  this 
subject  in  a  number  of  the  late  Classical 
Museum.”  The  adjectives  marked  off  by 
quotative  commas  are  generally  the  epi¬ 
thets  which  Homer  applied  to  the  object 
under  notice :  for  the  rhythmical  quota¬ 
tions  we  have  no  debt  to  pay  nor  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  express. 
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•  BY  MRS.  ABDY. 


Hestbr  Bkyili.k  was  the  only  child  of 
a  widow ;  her  mother  died  when  she  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age ;  and,  to  the 
trial  of  losing  her  dearegt  and  best  friend, 
was  added  the  trial  of  being  reduced  from  I 
comfortable  to  straitened  circumstances. 
Mrs.  Beville  had  been  possessed  of  a  small 
life-annuity,  on  which  she  lived  in  great 
respectability  in  a  quiet  country  town,  and 
from  which  she  had  contrived  to  save  the 
sum  of  fiv'e  hundred  pounds  for  the  future 
need  of  her  daughter. 

Hester  clearly  saw  that  the  world  would 
bo  no  garden  of  roses  for  her,  but  that  she 
must  add  to  her  slender  provision  by  her 
own  exertions.  She  asked  the  advice  of 
her  friends.  The  unanimous  verdict  was, 
that  she  must  go  out  as  a  governess  or 
companion. 

“  You  need  not  feel  low-spirited  about 
it,  my  love,”  said  old  Mrs.  Gladwin,  who 
saw  every  thing  on  the  sunny  side.  “  My 
friend.  Miss  Cotton,  got  a  situation  as 
governess  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  at 
a  high  salary,  lived  with  them  a  year,  and 
then  married  the  family  physici.an;  and 
Miss  Fleming,  who  was  companion  to 
the  M'ealthy  Mrs.  Brydges,  obtained  a 
large  legacy  on  the  death  of  her  patroness, 
and  is  now  living  in  a  charming  villa  in 
t  he  Regent’s  Park.” 

“  I  pity  vou  from  my  heart,  my  dear,” 
said  old  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  who  always 
looked  on  the  dark  side  of  things.  “  Gov¬ 
ernesses  only  see  the  world  through  the 
back-windows,  as  Miss  Mitford  says :  they 
are  slighted  by  the  visitors,  rudely  treated 
by  the  servants,  worried  by  their  pupils, 
and  neglected  by  their  employers.  And 
a  humble  companion  is  ten  times  worse  : 
her  time  is  not  her  own  ;  her  actions  are 
not  her  own ;  nay,  it*  she  wishes  her 
thoughts  to  be  her  own,  she  must  take 
good  care  never  to  give  them  utterance.” 

The  opinions  of  Hester’s  other  friends 
were  modified  from  those  of  the  two  la¬ 
dies  in  question,  some  being  of  a  sunny. 


and  some  of  a  sad  description  ;  but  all 
agreed  in  the  fact  that  Hester  was  fit  for 
nothing  but  a  governess  or  a  companion, 
and  Hester  did  not  feel  herself  particu¬ 
larly  suited  for  either  of  these  positions. 
She  was  moderately  accomplished,  but  she 
had  read  the  advertisements  in  tho  Tintw, 
and  she  knew  that  she  was  utterlv  unfit 
to  cope  w'ith  the  highly-gifted  Ladies  so 
wonderfully  combining  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental  in  their  qualifications,  who 
were  ready  to  accept  of  a  situation  at  a 
moderate  salary. 

As  a  companion,  Hester’s  mother  had 
pronounced  her  incomparable  ;  but  Hester 
was  well  aware  that  the  reqtiisitions  of 
her  gentle,  quiet,  easily  pleased  mother, 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  exact¬ 
ing,  irritable  dames,  w'ho  require  in  a  com¬ 
panion  the  union  of  servility  and  good 
spirits,  and  expect  that  while  she  is  treated 
as  a  slave,  she  must  always  appear  highly 
delighted  with  her  fetters. 

Mrs.  Beville  had  so  long  lived  in  retire¬ 
ment  that  her  connections  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  tho  outer  world  had  gradually 
dropped  oft* ;  she  had  a  gre.at  aversion  to 
letter-writing,  therefore  did  not  ret.ain 
any  hold  on  the  memory  of  her  friends 
by  correspondence  ;  and  Hester  had  con¬ 
sequently  very  few  persons  to  whom  she 
found  it  necessary  to  give  the  information 
of  her  mother’s  death.  Among  them  wa.s 
Mr.  Wareham,  a  distant  relation  of  Mrs. 
Beville’s,  who  lived  in  a  village  in  Suffolk  ; 
it  was  many  years  since  Mrs.  Beville  ha(l 
met  with  him,  and  she  described  him  to 
Hester  as  an  eccentric  and  stem-tempered 
man;  but  Mr.  Wareh-im  was  rich,  and 
therefore  every  mark  of  respect  was 
shown  to  him  even  by  his  most  distant 
relations.  Mrs.  Beville  had  written  to 
inform  him  of  the  birth  of  her  daughter, 
and  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  had 
received  short,  formal  answers  —  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  writer’s  satisfaction  at  tho  first 
event,  and  sorrow  at  the  last.  Hester  had 
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tlioroforc  deemed  it  right  to  apprise  Mr. 
Wareham  of  her  mother’s  death.  It  was 
some  time  before  his  answer  arrived  ;  but 
when  it  came  it  was  very  mucl»  to  the 
purpose.  He  had  not  previously  written, 
he  said,  because  he  knew  that  Hester  must 
have  many  little  affairs  to  settle  and  wind 
up  before  she  could  leave  her  present  resi¬ 
dence,  but  he  supposed  that  .all  must  be 
pretty  nearly  arranged  by  this  time,  and 
that  he  should  be  gl.ad  if  she  would  come 
and  p.ay  him  a  visit ;  he  knew  that  her 
mother  hwl  only  an  income  which  died 
with  her,  and  concluded  that  she  had  fixed 
on  some  way  of  earning  her  ow'n  bread  ; 
but  ns  it  might  be  agreeable  to  her  to 
wait  a  little  time  before  she  began  her  new 
way  of  living,  he  thought  that  her  health 
aiui  spirits  would  be  benefited  by  a  change 
of  scene. 

Hester  showed  the  letter  to  sevei’al  of 
her  friends. 

“  What  a  kind-hearted  man  !”  said  Mrs. 
Gladwin;  “how'  anxious  he  seems  for 
your  society  !  Depend  upon  it  that  when 
lie  once  knows  you,  ho  will  not  sufler  you 
to  think  of  leaving  his  bouse  1” 

“  I  quite  ])ity  you,”  said  Mrs.  Dimsdale, 
“  for  the  prospect  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
man  who  could  write  such  a  letter.  What 
an  utter  want  of  delicncy  to  talk  of  your 
dear  mother’s  income  dying  wnth  her! 
what  an  unfeeling  expression  to  speak  of 
vour  e.aming  your  own  bread  !  Rely  upon 
It,  you  will  find  that  you  have  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  dependent  without  having 
to  receive  the  wages  of  one.” 

Hester,  however,  felt  no  inclination  to 
decline  the  invitation  ;  her  grief  was  still 
in  its  freshness,  and  she  did  not  feel  hei^ 
self  equal  to  the  trial  of  plunging  immedi¬ 
ately  into  the  cold-bath  of  advertisements 
and  agency-offices.  She  returned  a  grate¬ 
ful  acceptance  to  Mr.  Wareham’s  invita¬ 
tion,  took  leave  of  her  friends,  and  in  due 
time  arrived  at  the  residence  of  her  un¬ 
known  relative. 

Mr.  Wareham  was  a  tall,  stem-looking 
man,  about  seventy,  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  a  manner  that  evinced  a  thorough 
determination  to  have  his  own  way ;  he 
received  Hester  kindly,  however ;  and  as 
she  had  not  imagined  him  to  be  a  particu¬ 
larly  courteous,  urbane  person,  she  was 
quite  as  well  pleased  mth  liim  as  she 
expected  to  be. 

Mr.  Wareham  was  better  pleaseil  with 
Hester  than  he  had  expected  to  be.  He 
Iiad  imbibed  the  idea,  by  no  means  un¬ 


common  to  elderly  gentlemen,  that  all  the 
young  women  of  the  present  day  are  help¬ 
less,  unless,  fine  ladies  ;  and  w'hen  he  found 
that  Hester  was  not  only  a  skillful  needle¬ 
woman  and  a  correct  accountant,  but  that 
she  knew  the  time  when  the  dividends  on 
Consols  became  due,  and  the  exact  amount 
of  the  Income  Tax,  he  was  disposed  to 
think  her  a  very  desirable  inmate ;  and 
w’henever  she  m.ade  any  allusion  to  the 
future  goveme.sship  or  comp.anionship,  he 
was  always  ready  to  remark :  “There  is 
time  enough  yet.” 

Mr.  Wareham,  although  a  wealthy  man, 
evinced  no  signs  of  wealth  in  his  way  of 
living ;  neither  on  the  other  hand,  was 
there  any  thing  miserly  in  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  his  house.  His  table  was  com¬ 
fortable,  his  servants  w'ell-trained  and  re¬ 
spectable,  and  his  few  visiting  acquaint.ance 
partook  of  his  ho8pit.alitie8  in  precisely 
the  same  ratio  in  which  he  p<artook  of 
theirs.  None  of  Mr.  Wareham’s  limited 
circle  would  be  likely  to  possess  any  in¬ 
terest  for  my  readers,  with  the  exception 
of  a  widow  lady  and  her  son,  who  lived 
on  a  small  estate  belonging  to  the  latter. 
To  live  on  one’s  own  estate  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  slight  distinction  by  many 
people,  |)articularly  when  the  estate  is  of 
moderate  v.alue,  and  an  annuity  has  to  he 
jiaid  from  it  to  the  mother  of  the  owner ; 
but  in  a  country  village  those  things  are 
thought  much  of,  and  Mrs.  Hawdon  anti¬ 
cipated  a  very  eligible  match  for  her  dear 
Edward  whenever  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  part  with  his  liberty.  No  one  in 
the  neighborhood,  she  said,  was  worthy  of 
him.  But  the  mothers  of  marriageable 
sons  are  generally  found  to  wait  for  the 
tide  of  events  much  more  patiently  than 
the  mothers  of  marriageable  daughters. 
Mrs.  Hawdon  saw  heiresses  “  looming  in 
the  distance,”  and  did  not  take  any  active 
steps  to  bring  them  into  conjunction  with 
her  son.  Mrs.  Hawdon  treated  Hester, 
when  first  introduced  to  her,  with  the 
coolness  and  distance  which  she  invariably 
assumed  towards  every  pretty,  portion¬ 
less  young  woman,  especially  when  Ed¬ 
ward  (as  had  happened  in  the  present  case) 
had  made  any  favorable  remarks  on  her 
personal  appearance;  but  in  a  short  time 
she  relaxed  much  of  her  frigidity,  invited 
Hester  to  her  house,  and  smiled  compla¬ 
cently  W’hen  Edward  presented  her  with 
bouquets.  Mrs.  Hawdon  w’as  wont  to  say 
“  she  never  did  any  thing  without  having 
a  good  reason  for  it ;”  and  the  reason  of 
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her  change  of  conduct  towards  Hester 
wjis  one  that  w'as  perfectly  consistent  with 
her  character  as  a  worldly-wise  woman. 

Mr.  Wareham  w^as  getting  decidedly 
fond  of  Hester’s  society  ;  she  fell  into  his 
ways ;  she  did  not,  like  the  objects  of  his 
horror,  “  the  young  people  of  the  present 
day,”  complain  of  dullness,  or  hint  about 
carpet-dances,  or  8.ay  that  a  visit  to  a 
watering-place  W'ould  be  good  for  her 
health.  In  another  way  she  proved  to  bo 
a  great  acquisition  to  Mr.  Wareham.  His 
sight  luwl  latterly  become  somewhat  im¬ 
paired;  not  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  be 
detected  in  society,  but  so  much  so  as 
decidedly  to  interfere  with  his  evening 
amusement  of  reading.  Therefore  did 
Mr.  W areham  declare  that  “  the  new 
books  were  all  trash,  and  that  the  time 
was  much  better  employed  in  recalling  to 
one’s  memory  the  contents  of  the  old 
ones but  when  Hester  came  to  live  with 
him,  and  offered  to  read  aloud  to  him, 
saying  that  it  had  been  her  custom  to  do 
so  in  the  evening  to  her  mother,  Mr. 
Wareliam’s  inclin<ation  for  new  publica¬ 
tions  immediately  returned,  and  the  pajMjr- 
cutter  was  taken  forth  from  the  drawer 
to  which  he  liad  unwillingly  consigned  it. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Wareham  acknowledge  his 
defect  of  sight,  even  to  Hester ;  he  said 
to  her  and  to  every  one  else  “  that  he  in¬ 
dulged  her  in  reading  aloud  to  him  because 
she  had  always  been  used  to  it,  and  he 
wished  her  to  make  herself  quite  at  home.” 

Some  months  elapsed,  and  Mrs.  Haw- 
don  ascertained  from  her  contidential 
friend,  the  village  doctor,  that  Mr.  Ware- 
ham’s  health  was  in  a  declining  state  ;  and 
from  her  confidential  friend,  the  village 
solicitor,  tliat  Mr.  Wareham  had  made 
his  will  a  long  time  ago,  leaving  all  his 

Eropertv  to  public  institutions,  but  that 
u  had  latterly  begun  to  talk  of  making  a 
new  one.  Therefore  did  Mrs.  Hawdon 
and  Mr.  Edward  Hawdon  pay  decided 
attention  to  Hester,  who  could  not  feel 
otherwise  than  gratified  by  the  notice 
which  seemed  to  her  to  be  so  perfectly 
disinterested.  Edward  Hawdon  was  not 
particularly  attractive  either  in  person  or 
manner,  but  Hester  had  been  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  admiration  or  flattery  ;  she  saw 
that  she  was  a  favorite  with  both  mother 
and  son,  and  she  took  pleasure  in  their 
society.  Mrs.  Hawdon  \ras  sitting  with 
Hester  one  morning,  when  Mr.  Wareham 
entered  in  one  of  those  angry  moods 
W'hich  had  become  of  very  rare  occurrence 


since  Hester’s  residence  in  his  house.  His 
gardener  had  prematurely  removed  some 
plants  from  the  green-house,  they  had  be¬ 
come  frost-nipped,  and  he  actually  had 
the  insolence  to  assert  that  his  master  had 
ordered  their  removal. 

“  The  man  was  in  the  right,”  said  Hes¬ 
ter,  calmly ;  and  she  mentioned  the  day 
on  which  the  order  had  been  given. 

Mr.  Wareham’s  irritability  was  much 
incrc.a8cd  by  finding  himself  thus  proved 
to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  testy  old  gentlemen,  ho  declared 
that  every  body  was  in  a  con^)iracy  to 
vex  .and  contradict  him,  and  left  the  room 
with  unmistakable  manifestations  of  be¬ 
ing  in  a  very  bad  humor. 

“  My  dear  young  friend,”  said  Mrs. 
Hawdon,  “how  very  injudicious  you  are! 
Wliat  could  possess  you  to  contradict  Mr. 
Wareham  ?  ” 

“  I  set  him  right  when  he  was  mistaken,” 
replied  Hester  ;  “  I  can  not  call  it  contra¬ 
diction  to  do  so.” 

“  1  am  afraid  you  will  find  th.at  he  will 
call  it  so,”  said  Mrs.  Hawdon,  “  1  have 
known  codicils  to  wills  revoked  and  re¬ 
scinded  on  much  slighter  provocation  than 
you  have  given  to  Mr.  Wareham.” 

Hester  fixed  her  grave,  earnest,  hazel 
eyes  on  Mrs.  Hawdon’s  face,  with  an  in¬ 
quiring  expression.  Shu  was,  as  I  have 
shown,  quite  ec|ual  to  entering  into  the 
mysteries  of  dividends  and  the  income  tax, 
but  her  experience  hud  not  qualilied  her 
to  discourse  on  “  revoked  and  rescinded 
codicils.” 

“The  girl  is  ignorant  of  the  common 
affairs  ot  life,”  thought  Mrs.  Hawdon. 
“  It  appears  to  me,  my  love,”  she  said, 
“  that  you  do  not  fully  estimate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  your  position.  You  have,  like 
Atalanta,  a  golden  apple  thrown  before 
you ;  but  you  do  not,  like  her,  stoop  to 
pick  it  up:  perhaps,  however,  you  may 
not  know  the  story  of  Atalanta.” 

“  I  remember  it  well,”  said  Hester, 
“  and  I  remember,  also,  that  Atalanta,  so 
far  from  gaining  any  advantage  by  pick¬ 
ing  up  that  golden  apple  and  tlie  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  ones,  lost  her  race  by  so  doing, 
and  diwovered  th.at  they  had  been  thrown 
in  her  way  as  an  impediment.” 

Mrs.  Hawdon,  finding  that  she  gained 
nothing  by  her  legal  and  mythological 
illustrations,  had  just  lx‘gun  a  new  kind  of 
appeal  by  sayhig,  “  In  the  name  of  com¬ 
mon  -  sense,  my  sweet  girl,”  when  31r. 
Wareham  opened  the  door. 
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“You  were  quite  Tiflfht,  Hester,”  lie 
said  ;  “  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  cir- 
cuinstanoos,  and  remember  well  that  I 
ga^e  the  order  on  the  day  you  spoke  of. 

I  used  to  have  a  good  memoiy ;  but 
memories,  like  other  good  things,  can  not 
be  expected  to  last  forever.” 

Mr.  Wareham  left  the  room  as  he  spoke, 
and  was  seen  from  the  window  in  amica¬ 
ble  communication  with  the  gardener. 

Mrs.  Hawdon  was  a  close  observer  ;  she 
noted  that  Mr.  Wareham  had  not  come 
into  the  room  to  get  a  book  or  a  paper  ; 
he  had  come  into  it  for  the  express  pur- 
jiose  of  letting  Hester  know  that  he  had 
discovered  her  to  be  in  the  right. 

“I  must  acknowledge,  dear  Hester,” 
she  said,  “  that  you  know  the  proper  way 
of  managing  ]\lr.  Wareham ;  you  have 
displayed  great  tact  and  address  in  this 
business.” 

“Dear  Mrs.  Hawdon,”  said  Hester,  “  I 
am  as  undeserving  of  your  present  praise 
as  1  was  of  your  recent  blame  ;  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  affixing  unnecessary 
imjiortance  to  a  very  trifling  occurrence.” 

“  Not  at  all,  my  love,”  replied  Mrs. 
Hawdon ;  “  I  have  so  true  a  regard  for 
you  that  I  should  be  sincerely  sorry  if  any 
want  of  duo  consideration  on  your  part 
should  interfere  with  the  dis])08al  of  Mr. 
NVareham’s  property  in  your  favor.” 

“I  have  no  claim  on  Mr.  Wareham’s 
property,”  said  Hester,  “or  the  slightest 
expectation  that  he  will  bestow  any  of  it 
upon  me.  Ho  gives  me  his  protection 
and  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  and  I  believe 
that  my  residence  with  him  conduces  to 
his  comfort ;  I  am  desirous  of  remaining 
with  him  as  long  as  ho  wishes  for  my  so¬ 
ciety  ;  but  I  have  no  interested  views,  and 
I  am  sorry  ♦o  hear  them  ascribed  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Hawdon  responded  by  some 
phrases  of  unmeaning  flattery,  and  the 
conversation  did  not  make  any  deep  im- 
wession  on  the  mind  of  Hester.  She  had 
leard  Mrs.  Hawdon  denominated  “a 
woman  of  the  world ;”  and  although  her 
experionee  of  w’omen  of  the  world  had 
lieen  very  limited,  she  Justly  thought  that 
a  somewhat  overw'cening  desire  for  the 
goods  of  fortune  would  be  likely  to  form 
a  portion  of  such  a  character.  Hester  and 
M^r.  Wareh.am  did  not  pass  the  whole  of 
the  evenings  in  reading.  Hester  was  a 
good  listener ;  and  while  she  sat  at  work, 
Mr.  Wareham  would  recount  m.any  anec¬ 
dotes  of  his  early  years,  esj)eeially  those 
connected  with  his  marriage  —  an  event 


which  Hester  had  quite  forgotten,  even  if 
she  had  never  heard  of  it  from  her  mother, 
.and  indee<l  had  fancied  that  she  detected 
in  Mr.  Wareham  divers  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  generally  .ascribed  to  an  old  bachelor. 
Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Wareham  might 
V)e  considered  justly  entitled  to  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  an  old  bachelor,  for  his  wife 
had  died  a  year  after  their  m.an  iage,  and 
five-and-foity  years  had  elapsed  since  her 
death.  He  described  her  .as  a  paragon  of 
perfection ;  and  .although  a  woman  of  the 
world,  like  Mrs.  Hawdon,  might  have  sur¬ 
mised  that  “  dist.ance  lent  enchantment  to 
the  view,”  and  that  the  short  period  of 
wedded  life  might  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  bring  forth  its  shadows  as  well  as  its 
sunshine,  Hester  was  quite  content  to 
believe  th.at  the  late  Mrs.  Wareham  had 
been  all  th.at  M’Oinan  ought  to  be,  and  to 
pity  the  widower  for  the  loss  of  such  a 
treasure. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Wareham  had  an 
attack  of  illness  ;  it  soon  passed  off,  owing, 
he  said,  to  Hester’s  gooa  nursing ;  but  he 
deemed  it  right  to  send  for  his  solicitor, 
and  gave  instructions  for  a  new  will  to  be 
repared.  The  solicitor  dined  with  the 
lawdons  the  same  day,  and  certainly 
Edw.ard  ILawdon’s  attentions  to  Hester 
became  decidedly  marked  about  th.at 
period,  and  his  mother  was  eloquent  to 
every  one  whom  she  knew  concerning  the 
attractions  and  the  excellence  of  “  that 
sweet  girl,  Hester  Beville.” 

Mr.  Wareham  seemed  jdeased  wdth  the 
attentions  th.at  Edward  llawdon  paid  to 
his  young  relative.  “  I  may  not  be  long 
spared  to  you,  my  love,”  he  said,  “  and  you 
will  need  some  one  to  take  care  of  you.” 

Innocent  Hester !  she  thought  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “  You  will  need  some  one  to  take 
care  of  you,”  clearly  denoted  that  Mr. 
Wareham  had  beqne.athed  nothing  to  her 
in  his  will,  and  she  made  it  a  point  of  con¬ 
science  to  tell  Mrs.  H.awdon  that  she  had 
reason  to  think  that  she  would  have  no 
provision  at  Mr.  Warebam’s  death. 

“  All  I  can  say,  my  love,  is  that  you 
well  deserve  to  have  it,”  replied  the  lady  ; 
and  poor  Hester  blamed  herself  for  ever 
having  considered  the  Ilawdons  to  be 
worldly  people. 

“  If  they  were  so,”  she  thought,  “  would 
they  wish  me  for  a  connection,  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  oj>inion  of  the  declining 
health  of  Mr.  Wiirelnam,  they  must  im¬ 
agine  me  to  be  just  hovering  over  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  column  of  the  Times  .^” 
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•  Edw^ard  Hawdon  did  not  foel  any  pre- 1 
ference  for  Hester  Bevillc  ;  like  most  shy, 
silent  yoan"  men,  he  admired  showy 
dashiiit;  women.  But  as  he  had  a  due  re¬ 
gard  for  the  main  chanoe,  and  a  high 
opinion  of  the  diplomatic  talents  of  his 
mother,  he  graciously  gave  her  permission 
to  call  on  Hester,  and  try  to  ascertain 
from  her  if  he  should  be  accepted,  suppos¬ 
ing  he  prevailed  on  himself  to  make  pro¬ 
posals  for  her. 

Mrs.  Hawdon  found  Hester  in  the  act 
of  arranging  in  due  order  the  contents  of 
a  small  ebony  cabinet  at  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Wareham,  who  said  that  it  had  not  been 
opened  for  many  years.  Hester  had 
amused  herself  with  the  inspection  of  di¬ 
vers  antiqtic  trinkets,  scent-bottles,  and 
bodkin-cases,  and  was  just  admiring  the 
miniature  of  a  very  pretty  woman,  when 
Mrs.  Hawdon  was  announced. 

“  Who  could  be  the  original  of  this 
charming  miniature,  I  wonder?”  said 
Hester.  “  It  can  not  be  the  likeness  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Wareham,  for  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Wareham  regret  that  he  possessed  no  re¬ 
semblance  of her.” 

“  I  never  saw  the  original,”  said  Mrs. 
Hawdon,  carelessly  glancing  at  it ;  “  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  likeness  of 
Mr.  Wareham’s  daughter.” 

“  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  W'areham  had  a 
grown-up  daughter  ?”  exclaimed  Hester. 
“  I  am  indeed  surprised  ;  he  told  me  that 
his  wife  had  died  m  her  confinement,  and 
I  never  asked  any  questions  about  the 
child,  because  I  concluded  from  his  silence 
that  it  had  not  survived.” 

“  It  was  e\’idently  a  distressing  subject 
to  hhn,”  said  Mrs.  Hawdon. 

“  And  so  he  lost  this  charming  creature 
in  her  early  womanhood,”  said  Hester, 
continuing  to  admire  the  miniature  ;  “  no 
wonder  tl^t  he  can  not  bear  to  talk  about 
her.” 

“  He  lost  her,”  said  Mrs.  Hawdon, 
“  but  not  as  you  surmise,  by  death ;  the 
young  lady  was  very  clever,  too  clever  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  frivolities  of  fancy- 
work,  flower-painting,  and  French  novels. 
She  wished  to  study  the  classics;  her 
father  engaged  a  young  and  handsome 
tutor  for  her,  and  according  to  many  an 
ancient  and  modem  precedent,  the  tutor 
and  pupil  became  enamored  of  each 
other ;  tne  attachment  was  discovered  by 
the  "father,  he  was  enraged,  the  lovers 
were  rebellious,  and  the  fair  Eliaabeth 
eloped.” 


[July, 

And  did  she  live  happily  with  her 
husband  ?”  asked  He.ster. 

“  I  believe  so,”  said  Mrs.  Hawdon ; 
“  but  in  a  few  years  she  became  a  widow, 
and  WTOtc  to  her  father,  imploring  him  to 
receive  her  to  the  home  of  her  childhood.” 

“  And  he  consented,”  said  HesUn- ; 
“  and  she  returned  home  to  die.  I  c:in 
not  be  surprised  that  he  has  never  alluded 
to  this  painful  subject.” 

“  You  come  to  premature  conclusions, 
m^  love,”  said  Mrs.  Hawdon :  “  she  is 
alive  at  the  present  moment,  for  any  thing 
I  know  to  the  contrary.  Her  father  re¬ 
solutely  refused  to  give  her  any  sanction, 
either  as  a  wife  or  as  a  widow,  and  she 
seems  to  have  faded  from  the  memory  of 
every  body.  I  only  wonder  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  so  much  concerning  her,  for  I  never 
saw  her ;  she  was  married  seven-and-twenty 
years  ago,  and  it  was  not  till  two  years 
afterwards  that  I  came  to  this  neighlnir- 
hood  as  a  bride.” 

“  And  she  may  yet  be  living  ?”  said 
Hester,  sorrowfully  :  “  living  in  poverty,  in 
sickness,  and  sorrow  ?” 

“  The  fitting  result  of  her  disobedience,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Haw'don  sententiously. 

“  While  I,”  pursued  Hester,  “  am  ft*s- 
tered  and  caressed  in  the  home  which  slie 
is  prohibited  to  enter !” 

“  That  can  make  no  possible  difference 
to  her,  even  if  she  knew  it,”  replied  Mrs. 
Hawdon  ;  “  but  depend  upon  it,  she  does 
not  know  it.  I  will  come  .and  see  you 
again,  my  love,  to-morrow,  and  hope  that 
this  little  annoyance  will  then  have  passed 
away  from  your  mind.  I  detest  the  sight 
of  an  old  cabinet :  people  who  oiien  one 
after  a  long  lapse  ot  time  are  sure  to  find 
something  in  it  to  worry  them.”  And 
Mrs.  Hawdon  took  her  departure ;  she 
felt  that  the  present  would  not  be  a  favor¬ 
able  period  for  interesting  Hester  in  the 
impending  proposals  of  her  son. 

Hester  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
miniature  and  its  unfortunate  original 
during  the  d.ay,  and  in  the  evening  ad¬ 
dressed  herself  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Wareham,  without  a  particle  of  the  tact 
and  address  formerly  ascribed  to  her  by 
Mrs.  Haw'don. 

“  I  found  this  very  charming  miniature 
in  the  ebony  cabinet,  dear  Mr.  Wareham,” 
she  said,  “  and  I  have  been  thinking  about 
it  ever  since.” 

Mr.  Wareham  looked  on  the  miniature 
first  in  surprise,  and  secondly  with  aver¬ 
sion  :  “  I  nad  thought  it  was  destroyed 
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long  ago,”  ho  said  :  “  I  suppoao  you  are 
curious  to  know  for  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended.” 

“  I  am  not  curious,”  replied  Hester, 
“  because  I  heard  the  story  soon  after  I 
discovered  the  miniature,  and  it  gave  me  : 
deep  trouble  and  pain.”  j 

“  Then,  I  conclude,”  said  Mr.  Ware-  j 
ham,  knitting  his  brows,  “  that  you  heard  | 
a  garbled  account  of  the  wrongs  endured 
by  one  person,  and  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  anotner.” 

“Far  from  it,”  said  Hester:  “I  heard 
the  account  from  Mrs.  Hawdon,  and  she  j 
seemed  dis}>o8ed  to  blame  your  daughter’s 
conduct  rather  tlian  your  own.” 

“  Mrs.  Hawdon  is  a  sensible  woman,” 
said  Mr.  Wareham,  relaxing  his  counte¬ 
nance  ;  “  and  1  would  advise  you,  Hester, 
to  forbear  from  meddling  with  matters 
that  do  not  concern  you.  There  is  a  Blue 
Chamber  in  every  house.” 

“  There  need  not  be  one  in  yours,”  said 
Hester :  “  it  *  is  never  too  late  to  forgive. 
Dear  Mr.  Wareham,  your  daughter  has 
been  sufficiently  punished  by  her  long 
exile  from  your  house  and  heart ;  let  me 
implore  you  to  receive  her  a^in  to  them.” 

“  And  do  you  actually  dare  to  make 
this  request  of  me,  Hester  ?”  asked  Mr. 
Wareham. 

“  I  dare  to  do  so,”  replied  Hester,  “  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  that  you  would  be  both 
a  happier  and  a  better  man  if  you  would 
have  the  kindness  to  comply  with  it.” 

“  And  has  it  never  occurred  to  you,” 
s.'iid  Mr.  Wareham,  “that  if  1  grant^ 
your  presuming  request,  your  own  posi¬ 
tion  in  my  family  might  be  greatly 
changed  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Atwood 
into  my  house  ?” 

“  I  think  it  could  only  be  changed  for 
the  better,”  replied  Hester.  “Judging  of 
others  by  myself,  I  imagine  that  Mrs.  At¬ 
wood  would  feel  so  much  obliged  to  me 
for  having  exercised^my  poor  services  in 
her  behalf^  that  I  should  have  two  kind 
friends  in  the  family  instead  of  one.” 

“  If  you  judge  of  other  people  by  your¬ 
self,  Hester,”  said  Mr.  Wareham,  slightly 
smiling,  “  you  must  conceive  the  world  to 
be  very  full  of  simpletons.” 

“  Perhaps  I  may  be  right  in  so  con¬ 
ceiving,”  said  Hester,  returning  his  smile ; 
“  but  mine  is  not  now  a  question  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  justice,  but  one  of  mercy  and 
kindness.  For  your  own  sake,  for  mine, 
and  for  your  daughter’s  sake,  I  conjure 
you  to  forgive  her.” 


“Enough,  Hester,  and  more  than  enough 
on  this  subject,”  said  Mr.  Wareham ;  “you 
are  going  too  far,  even  for  a  privileged  fa¬ 
vorite.” 

“  Ijet  me  ask  you  one  question,”  sai«l 
Hester ;  “  am  1  the  only  person  who  has 
endeavored  to  persuade  you  to  take  com¬ 
passion  on  your  daughter  ?” 

“  I  will  answer  your  question,”  said  Mr. 
Wareham,  “because  1  hope  my  answer 
may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  you.  My  old, 
trusty,  and  esteemed  friend,  John  Gray¬ 
son,  has  repeatedly  tried  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  Mrs.  Atwood  and 
myself,  and  was  only  induced  to  desist 
from  his  endeavors  when  1  assured  him 
that  another  word  from  him  would  termi¬ 
nate  our  long  friendship,  and  compel  me 
to  consider  him  as  a  stranger.” 

Hester  made  no  rejily  to  this  speech, 
wisely  relinquishing  the  privilege  of  her 
sex  to  have  the  last  word,  and  after  a 
short  pause,  proposed  to  read  aloud ;  but 
Mr.  Wareham  refused  her  offer,  mutter¬ 
ing,  somewhat  uncoui'teously,  that  “  he 
much  preferred  reading  to  himself.” 

Hester  remarked,  however,  that  he  never 
turned  over  a  leaf  of  his  book,  and  that  he 
retired  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual. 

Many  a  speech  works  an  effect  quite 
different  from  that  which  was  intended 
by  the  speaker.  Mr.  Wareham’s  brief 
account  of  his  own  spirited  repudiation 
of  John  Grayson’s  interference  was  meant 
to  serve  as  an  awful  warning  to  Hester  of 
the  danger  that  would  accrue  to  herself 
from  any  obstinate  perseverance  in  the 
cause  which  she  had  undertaken  to  plead ; 
but  it  conveyed  a  piece  of  information  to 
her  which  she  had  ahnost  despaired  of 
obtaining. 

During  the  whole  of  the  morning,  Hes¬ 
ter  had  been  anxiously  longing  to  get  a 
letter  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Atwood,  but  had 
felt  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  her 
place  of  residence  ;  doubtless  it  had  been 
many  times  changed  in  the  course  of  sev- 
en-and-twenty  years.  Hester’s  determin¬ 
ation  was  now  taken  ;  she  W'ould  write  to 
Mrs.  Atwood,  and  she  would  inclose  her 
letter  in  one  to  Mr.  Grayson ;  since  he 
had  befriended  the  poor  deserted  widow 
so  perseveringly  and  kindly,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  should  subsequently  lose 
sight  of  her. 

Hester  knew  Mr.  Grayson’s  address ; 
she  had  gradually  taken  the  oflice  of  Mr. 
Wareham’s  amancensis,  and  had  only  re¬ 
cently  written  to  him.  She  fulfilled  her 
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intention  that  very  evening :  duties,  she  felt, 
were  not  to  be  delayed ;  and  she  was  tho- 
roughlv  aware  that  she  was  performing  a 
duty.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  usurp¬ 
ing  the  place  of  poor  Elizabeth  Atwood  : 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  no  claim  to  be  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  ooraforts  that  surrounded  her, 
while  the  daughter  of  the  house  was  living 
far  from  the  home  of  her  youth,  and  living, 
perhaps,  scantily  provided  even  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  She  briefly  and  kindly 
expressed  to  Mrs.  Atwood  her  anxiety  to 
be  of  use  to  her  in  any  way  she  could 
point  out ;  she  offered  to  convey  a  letter 
or  message  to  Mr.  Wareham,  or  to  bring 
about  an  interview  should  it  appear  de¬ 
sirable  ;  and  this  letter  she  inclosed  in 
one  to  Mr.  Grayson,  tolling  him  how 
earnestly  she  wished  that  it  might  reach 
Mrs.  Atwood,  and  that  it  might  prove  the 
means  of  reconciling  her  with  her  father. 

Hester  felt  thus  sanguine  of  success, 
because  she  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  obtained  wonderlul  influence 
over  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wareham.  Since 
her  residence  with  him  he  had  gradually 
become  more  charitable  to  the  poor,  more 
kind  to  his  servants,  and  more  courteous 
to  his  equals ;  and  although  the  ground 
on  which  she  was  pow  treading  was  al¬ 
most  as  dangerous  as  a  quicksand,  she 
had  faith  in  her  own  powers  of  peace¬ 
making  ;  in  fact,  in  her  late  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  she  had  been  the  general  peace¬ 
maker  of  the  neighborhood,  and  had 
often  succeeded  in  her  benevolent  minis¬ 
trations  when  older  and  more  experienc¬ 
ed  persons  had  given  up  the  j>oint  in  des¬ 
pair.  Hester  escaped  the  infliction  of 
Mrs.  Hawdon’s  threatened  visit,  that 
lady  having  on  the  preceding  evening 
received  an  invitation  from  a  titled  dow¬ 
ager  in  the  neighborhood  to  spend,  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  son,  a  few  days  at  her 
house.  It  is  true  that  this  invitation  was 
couched  in  the  most  cold  and  curt  terms ; 
it  is  true  th.at  Mrs.  Ilawdon  was  perfectly 
sensible  that  she  had  only  been  invited 
because  some  other  persons  had  sent  re¬ 
fusals,  and  because  her  son  could  dance 
well  and  could  take  a  second  in  a  duet ; 
but  she  had  no  more  idea  of  refusing  it 
than  if  it  had  been  a  royal  command  ;  and 
Edward  was  not  sq  deeply  cn.amored  of 
Hester,  that  the  iirospect  of  being  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  for  a  few  days  gave  him 
any  overwhelming  anxiety. 

Mr.  Wareham  soon  fell  into  his  former 
kind  ways  towards  Hester,  the  evening 


readings  were  resumed,  .and  the  pas.sing 
storm  seemed  lulled  into  a  calm ;  but, 
like  m.any  other  calms,  it  was  destined  in 
'  a  few  days  to  be  disturbed  by  the  sound 
I  of  the  postman’s  knock.  Hester  received 
I  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Atwood,  full  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  her  kind  interest,  but  fearing 
th.at  her  father  was  too  sternly  resolnte 
in  his  determination  of  casting  her  off,  to 
render  any  hope  of  a  reconcili-ation  pro¬ 
bable.  She  was  happily  raised  above 
want,  she  said ;  Providence  had  been 
very  kind  to  her.  Mr.  Gr.ayson,  the 
friend  of  her  early  childjiood,  had  not 
only  insisted  on  defr.aying  the  exix*n.ses 
of  her  son’s  education,  but  had,  very  soon 
.after  the  death  of  her  husb.and,  obtained 
for  her  an  asylum  under  the  roof  of  an  in- 
v.alid  relative  of  Ids  own,  whose  declining 
days,  she  trusted,  were  rendered  more 
ea.sy  by  her  attentions.  Of  that  home 
she  had  recently  been  deprived  by  the 
death  of  the  lady,  but  she  was  still  com¬ 
fortably  supported  by  the  liberal  assist¬ 
ance  of  her  son,  who  was  now  tutor  in  a 
family  of  distinction.  To  receive  the  foi- 
giveness  and  blessing  of  her  father  would 
be  the  greatest  of  joys  to  her ;  she  did 
not  ask  for  any  jiortion  of  the  wealth 
which  she  had  justly  forfeited  by  her  dis¬ 
obedience. 

Hester’s  tears  fell  fast  over  poor  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  letter;  she  had  not  been  aware 
that  she  had  a  son,  and  she  felt  more 
than  ever  grieved  and  hurt  at  the  im- 

fdacable  cruelty  of  IMr.  W.areham  in  al- 
owing  another  to  give  the  boon  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  innocent  boy  who  had  never 
oflended  him.  And  how  patiently,  how 
calmly,  did  the  poor  widow  endure  her 
sorrow  ;  speaking  thankfully  of  her  long 
residence  as  comp.anion  to  .m  infirm  inv.a- 
lid,  and  now  living  contentedly  on  the 
portion  dutifully  allotted  to  her  from  her 
son’s  stipend  as  a  tutor ! 

“  This  can  not,  must  not  last,”  thought 
Hester.  “  I  must  make  an  appeal  to  the 
better  feelings  of  Mr.  Wareham  this  very 
evening.” 

Hester  ende.avored  to  dissipate  her 
sadness  by  a  long  walk,  and  on  her  re¬ 
turn  found  Mr.  Wareham  in  excellent 
spirits;  Mrs.  Hawdon  and  her  son  had 
come  home,  and  had  j)aid  him  a  long 
visit. 

“Mrs.  Hawdon,”  he  ssiid,  “  remarked 
th.at  she  had  never  seen  me  look  so  well ; 
she ‘  has  always  something  pleasant  to 
say.” 
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Hester  wondered  whnt  he  Avould  think  j 
of  Mrs.  IlnAvdon’s  talent  for  pleasant  8<iy-  j 
ings  if  he  could  know  that,  a  few  days  j 
ago,  she  had  uttci-ed  a  fearless,  unequivo¬ 
cal  prediction  that  “within  a  month  he 
would  bo  attacked  by  apoplexy !” 

In  the  quiet  evening  hour,  W’hen  the 
teartray  had  been  removed,  Hester  was 
just  summoning  courage  for  her  propo3e<l 
communication  to  Mr.  Wareham,  Avhen 
he  forestalled  her  by  saying,  “  Hester,  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  which  I  think 
you  will  bo  very  much  pleased  to  hoar.” 

Hester  merely  replied  by  a  look  of  in¬ 
quiry,  and  Mr.  "VVareh.am  continued. 

“  This  moiTiing  I  received  a  proposal 
of  marriage  for  you.  Now  are  you  not 
eager  to  know  the  name  of  your  suitor  ?” 

“  Not  at  all,”  s.aid  Hester,  “  because  T 
am  convinced  that  he  can  be  no  other 
but  Mr.  Hawdon,  and  as  he  lias  chosen 
to  make  his  proposals  through  you,  may 
I  request  that,  in  return,  you  will  give 
him  a  courteous  but  decided  refusal  in 
my  name  ?” 

“Hester,”  s.aid  Mr.  Wareham,  “you 
are  trifling  Avith  your  own  happiness. 
You  do  not  know  how  earnestly  I  Avish 
for  your  settlement  in  life.  My  kind 
friends  may  tell  me  that  I  appear  to  be  in 
good  health ;  but  I  feel  that  my  life  is 
very  precarious ;  and  Avhen  you  are  left 
alone  in  the  world,  many  designing  per¬ 
sons  will  immediately  begin  to  hover 
round  an  heiress.” 

“  An  heiress !”  repeated  Hester,  with 
genuine  uncontrollable  astonishment. 

“  Yes,  dear  Hester,”  said  Mr.  W.are- 
ham  ;  “  I  have  studied  your  character  ;  I 
leel  grateful  for  your  kind  attention  to 
me ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
lcgacie.s,  I  h.ave  bequeathed  to  you  the 
Avnole  of  my  property :  I  should  be  gricA'- 
ed  to  think  that  it  made  you  the  prey 
of  a  needy  fortune-hunter ;  Edward  Haw¬ 
don  may  not  lie  a  hero  of  romance ;  he 
may  not  be  exactly  calculated  to  Avin  the 
affections  of  a  wann-hoarted  girl,  but 
he  is  a  man  of  good  family  and  fortune  ; 
his  character  is  highly  respectable,  and  I 
h.ave  known  him  from  childhood.  Think 
better  of  the  matter,  Hester,  before  you 
refuse  your  consent  to  a  marriage  which 
would  give  me  so  much  gratification.” 

“  My  dear,  kind  friend,”  said  Hester, 
“  I  have  no  AA  ords  to  express  my  grati¬ 
tude  for  your  munificent  intentions  in  my 
favor ;  but  I  can  not  marry  where  I  do 
not  love  ;  neither  do  I  think  that  Mr. 
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Hawdon  would  continue  to  A^’ish  for  my 
h.and,  if  he  could  hear  what  I  am  noAv 
going  to  say  to  you.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  me  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Wareham,  with  a  darkene<l 
brow ;  “  have  you  formed  some  foolish 
and  disgraceful  attachment  in  your  late 
place  of  residence  ?” 

“  I  have  formed  no  attachment  of  any 
kind,”  replied  Hester,  “  but,  my  dear  'My. 
Wareham,  I  can  not  accept  of  your  gen¬ 
erous  bequest,  because  I  feel  that  by  so 
doing  I  should  be  injuring  the  rights  of 
your  daughter  and  or  your  grandson.” 

“  I  had  hoped,”  said  Mr.  Wareham 
sternly,  “  that  you  would  not  again  have 
alluded  to  Mrs.  Atwood  ;  and  your  infor¬ 
mation  seems  to  have  increased  Avithin 
the  last  few  days ;  you  mentioned  no¬ 
thing  of  Mrs.  Atwood’s  son  on  a  former 
occasion.” 

“  Circumstances,”  said  Hester,  “  have 
lately  put  me  in  possession  of  several  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  your  daughter.  She 
is  living  in  seclusion,  and  in  confined  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  nay,  she  would  even  be  in 
indigence  did  not  her  dutiful  son  share 
with  her  the  stipend  that  he  receives  as  a 
tutor.  She  is  anxious,  most  anxious,  for 
your  p.ardon  and  for  your  kindness ;  she 
docs  not  ask  for  more,  but  I  feel  that 
she  alone  should  be  the  heiress  of  your 
wealth  ;  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
it,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  it.” 

“  This  to  me,  Hester  ?”  said  Mr.  Ware¬ 
ham  indignantly.  “  Is  this  your  grati¬ 
tude  for  my  kindness  ?  Ho  you  conspire 
with  my  disobedient  daughter  to  wound 
and  outrage  my  feelings  ?” 

“  I  am  showing  the  best  and  truest 
gratitude  to  you,”  said  Hester,  “  when  I 
implore  you  for  your  own  sake,  as  well 
j  as  that  of  your  daughter,  to  practice  the 
I  divine  precept  of  forgiveness  of  Injuries.” 

“  It  IS  easy  for  you  to  extenuate  the 
faults  of  Mrs.  Atwood,  Hester,”  said  Mr. 
Wareham;  “she  has  never  transgressed 
against  you.” 

“  True,”  replied  Hester ;  “  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  draAvn  to- 
AA'ards  her  by  the  ties  of  close  kindred, 
and  of  early  association.  There  is  also 
another  claim  that  she  has  upon  you,  if  I 
may  A'enture  to  allude  to  it.” 

“  You  have  ventured  to  say  so  much,” 
returned  Mr.  Wareham  diydy,  “  th.it  I 
beg  you  will  not  restrain  yourself.  Pray 
proceed  ;  1  am  listening  Avith  attention.” 

“You  have  often,”  pursued  Hester, 
27 
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“  spoken  to  me  of  your  late  beloved  wife  ; 
you  have  even  indulged  the  hope  that  her 
spirit  may  be  permitted  to  watch  over  yon 
till  the  time  arrives  when  you  may  rejoin 
her.  If  so,  would  not  that  guardian  spirit 
rejoice  to  behold  your  reconciliation  with 
the  daughter  whom  she  leil  to  be  your  com¬ 
panion  and  solace  in  this  world  of  trouble?” 

Air.  Wareham  did  not  immediately  re¬ 
ply  ;  rapid  changes  passed  over  his  coun- 
tenanoe,  and  good  and  bad  feelings  seem¬ 
ed  contending  in  his  mind.  Alas !  the 
latter  previuled.  “Hester,”  he  replied, 
“  you  have  addressed  me  w’ith  imwarrant- 
able  freedom  ;  but  1  am  willing  to  believe 
that  you  have  been  carried  away  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  lit  of  romantic  enthusiasm.  I  give 
you  one  more  night  to  rellect  on  the  line 
of  conduct  that  you  choose  to  pursue ; 
either  cease  from  any  further  allusions  to 
AIra  Atwood,  and  remain  with  me  as  ray 
heiress,  and  the  affianced  bride  of  Edward 
Hawdon,  or  cease  to  remain  with  me  at 
all,  and  let  our  paths  of  life  hereafter  be 
wide  apart.” 

Mr.  Wareham  left  the  room  before  Hes¬ 
ter  could  reply  to  this  speech,  even  if  she 
had  wished  to  do  so.  She  slept  but  little 
on  that  night ;  but  she  was  not  rendered 
wakeful  by  any  doubt  as  to  the  course 
she  should  pursue :  she'could  not  act  against 
the  dictates  of  her  conscience ;  she  must 
therefore  quit  Mr.  Wareham,  visit  Ixm- 
doD,  and  make  her  long-contemplated  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  advertising  column  of  the 
Tirm».  Hester  met  Mr.  Wareham  at 
broakfsist,  and  gravely  and  gently  thanked 
him  for  his  past  kindness  to  her,  and  an¬ 
nounced  her  intention  of  taking  her  de¬ 
parture  on  the  following  day.  lie  was  too 
proud  to  remonstrate  with  her,  and  coldly 
and  formally  hoped  that  she  would  be 
successful  in  her  new  plan  of  life. 

Hester  employed  herself  during  the 
morning  in  preparing  for  her  departure, 
but  found  time  to  write  a  short,  courteous 
note  to  Mrs.  Hawdon  apologizing  for  not 
c:\lling  to  take  leave  of  her,  as  she  and  Mr. 
Wareham  were  about  finally  to  separate, 
and  she  was  going  to  London  on  the 
ensuing  day.  Hester  made  no  allusion  to 
Edward  Hawdon’s  offer  of  marriage ;  she 
justly  thought  that  the  mere  circumstance 
of  her  final  separation  from  Mr.  W areham 
would  convey  to  the  worldly-wise  mother 
and  SOD  intelligence  which  would  effect¬ 
ually  prevent  them  from  wishing  to  have 
any  nearer  connection  with  her ;  and  so  it 
proved. 


[July, 

“  Hester  has  evidently  quarreled  with 
Mr.  Wareham,”  said  Airs.  Hawdon  hand¬ 
ing  the  note  to  her  son:  “I  always 
thought  that  she  concealed  an  imperious 
temper  beneath  the  vail  of  apparent  meek- 
ne.ss.” 

“  She  has  shown  herself  completelv 
blind  to  her  own  interest,”  replied  E(i- 
ward.  “  I  must  say  that  I  am  disappoint¬ 
ed  ;  it  would  have  been  very  convenient 
to  have  found  a  rich  wife  without  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  leaving  one’s  own  village  in  search 
of  her.” 

Before  night,  Mrs.  Hawdon  again  heard 
news  from  Air.  Wareham’s  house  that  had 
rapidly  spre-ad  through  the  village.  Airs. 
Hawdon  had  been  right  in  her  prediction 
— Air.  Wareham  w'as  stricken  with  apo¬ 
plexy  ! 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Hes¬ 
ter  immediately  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
her  removal,  and  established  herself  by 
the  side  of  the  poor  sufferer  as  his  tender, 
skillful,  and  unwearied  nurse  :  ho  h:ul  ex¬ 
cellent  medical  attendants :  his  life  was 
in  danger  for  some  days,  but  a  favorable 
change  in  his  complaint  then  took  place, 
and  Hester  was  told  that  she  might  hoj>o 
for  the  best. 

“  And  you  actually  have  been  devoting 
yourself  to  the  care  of  me  for  eight  days, 
dearest  Hester?”  said  Air.  Wareham. 
“  You  will  soon  be  ill  yourself^  if  you  do 
not  take  needful  rest.” 

“Nay,”  said  Hester  cheerfully,  “I have 
not  been  your  sole  nurse,  nor  have  I  de¬ 
barred  myself  from  rest.  I  am  quite  re¬ 
warded  lor  all  my  cares  by  seeing  you  in 
the  way  of  recovery.” 

“  And  will  you  give  up  your  journey 
to  London,  Hester,  and  remain  with  me  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Wareham. 

“  Willingly,”  rej)lied  Hester,  “  as  your 
nurse  and  friend,  but  not  as  your  heiress.” 

“  Htay  with  me  on  any  terms,  dear 
Hester,”  said  Mr.  Wareham;  “and  now 
I  think  I  feet  inclined  to  sleep,  and  shall 
cease  for  a  little  while  to  be  troublesome 
to  you.” 

In  about  an  hour  Hester  w.os  summone<l 
from  her  own  room  by  the  violent  ringing 
of  Air.  Wareham’s  bell. 

“  Hester,”  he  exclaimed,  on  her  en¬ 
trance,  “  I  am  oonvinoed  that  my  senses 
are  failing  me :  I  have  seen  a  strange 
vision  ;  I  beheld  my  departed  wife  stand¬ 
ing  by  my  bed-side,  and  regarding  me 
with  a  look  of  sorrowful  tendeniess.” 

“  You  are  wrong  in  thinking  you  have 
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beheM  a  spirit,”  said  Hester;  “but  yet 
^our  senses  are  not  aftected.  Consider 
if  there  is  not  any  one  livin<j  who  may  be 
supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  your 
late  wife.” 

“  My  daughter,  my  poor  banished 
daughter,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Wareham;  “I 
see  it.  llester,  you  have  summoned  her 
to  my  house  to  receive  my  blessing  before 
I  die.” 

“  I  summoned  her,”  said  Hester,  “  to 
receive  your  forgiveness,  trusting  that  you 
would  not  withhold  it  from  her  in  the  sea¬ 
son  of  sickness  and  sorrow.  Her  cares 
and  my  own  have,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  been  rewarded  by  your  re¬ 
storation  to  health  ;  do  not,  my  dear  and 
kind  friend — do  not  make  use  of  this  gift 
to  banish  from  your  house  the  devoted, 
affectionate  daughter  who  has  attended 
to  you  so  duteously  in  your  time  of 
need.” 

“  Dear  Hester,”  said  Mr.  Wareham,  “  I 
required  a  bitter  lesson  to  lead  me  to  the 
consciousness  of  my  unrelenting  severity 
of  temper.  I  have  come  to  the  sense  of 
my  fault ;  I  will  see  dear  Elizabeth,  not 
only  to  pronounce  her  forgiven,  but  to  re¬ 
ceive  forgiveness  from  her.” 

Hester  immediately  summoned  Mrs. 
Atwood  from  the  adjoining  room,  and 
then  witlidrew  ;  she  felt  that  the  meeting 
between  the  long-separated  father  and 
daughter  ought  to  take  place  without  a 
witness. 

Six  months  elapsed.  Mr.  Wareham 
was  restored  to  his  usual  state  of  health. 
Mrs.  Atwood  took  her  place  as  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  his  house,  and  Hester  was  still  his 
loved,  petted  relative.  Yet  was  there  an¬ 
other  individual  of  the  party,  who  appear¬ 
ed  to  occupjr  a  still  larger  share  of  Mr. 
Wareham’s  favor  than  either  of  the  ladies 
aforesaid  ;  and  strange  to  say,  insU'ad  of 
being  jeiilous  of  this  preference,  they  act¬ 
ually  seemed  quite  delighted  with  it,  and 
even  jested  on  the  subject  of  the  minor 
degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held.  This  fortunate  person  was  Mr. 
Wareham’s  grandson,  the  young  tutor, 
whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  house 
immediately  after  his  reconciliation  to  Mrs. 
Atwood,  warmly  commending  his  dutiful 
conduct  to  his  mother,  and  entreating  him 
to  resign  his  situation  without  delay,  and 


to  come  and  see  whether  he  liked  him 
well  enough  to  take  up  his  future  al>odc 
with  him. 

“  W ell,”  said  Mrs.  Ilawdon,  as  sho 
welcomed  Edward  home  again,  who  had 

i'ust  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  heiress- 
lunt  at  Harrowgate,  “  strange  events 
have  happened  at  Mr.  Wareham’s.  Hea¬ 
ter  will  )K>ssess  the  pro|)er^  after  all.” 

“  Indeed  !”  exclaimed  Edward,  with 
animation!  “I  suppose,  .then,  he  has 
quarreled  with  his  daughter  and  grandson, 
and  Hester  has  grown  more  wise  than  she 
was  formerly,  and  is  willing  to  accept  of 
the  honors  of  a  residuary  legatee.  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  paying  my  respects  to 
her  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow  morning.” 

“Your  attention  would  avail  you  no¬ 
thing,”  said  Mrs.  Hawdon,  “  for  at  an 
early  hour  to-morrow  morning  Heater  be¬ 
comes  the  bride  of  young  Atwood.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  she  foresaw  from  the 
very  first  how  matters  would  turn  out.” 

“  Nay,”  said  Edward,  “we must  acquit 
her  of  that  instance  of  foresight,  for  she 
had  never  seen  young  Atwood  when  she 
declined  the  heiresship.  After  all,  she  is 
a  noble  girl,  and  deserves  to  be  happy  as 
well  as  rich.” 

A  few  friends  were  assembled  at  the 
breakfast-table  «of  Mr.  Wareham  on  the 
wedding  morning.  Many  kind  and  affec¬ 
tionate  speeches  were  made  to  Hester  on 
the  occasion,  but  I  will  only  quote  that  of 
John  Grayson,  as  being  the  most  original 
of  them  all. 

“  Other  people,  my  dear  Mrs.  Atwood,” 
he  said,  “  tell  you  of  their  gratitude  and 
affection  ;  I  do  much  more  ;  I  assure  you 
of  my  forgiveness !  You  have  actually 
been  guilty  of  doing  well  and  quickly 
what  I  could  never  do  at  all.  I  labored 
ineffectually  for  years  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  my  good  old  friend 
and  his  daughter ;  but  you  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  all  was  acobmplished  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Mr.  Jellaby  said  to 
his  daughter  Caddy,  on  her  wedding-day, 
‘  Never  have  a  mission  1’  But  I  am  not 
quite  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  and  I 
heartily  congratulate  Atwood  that  he  has 
j  gained  a  wife  who  is  so  well  able  to  carry 
I  out  that  admirable  mission — ^the  Mission 
of  Peace-Making  I” 
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TERRIBLE  PHENOMENA  OF  EARTHQUAKES 


To  man,  nature  affords  no  symptoms  of 
the  approach  of  an  earth(|aake,  even  of 
the  most  destructive  description,  in  time 
to  put  him  on  his  guard,  and  enable  him 
beiorehaud  to  consult  the  means  of  safety. 
It  is  true  tlist  where  there  are  active  vol¬ 
canoes,  and  they  sulk  for  a  season,  or 
cease  to  smoke  as  usual,  a  convulsion  in 
the  vicinity  may  be  predicted  with  toler¬ 
able  certainty.  Hut  the  day  and  hour  of 
its  oocpiircncc  is  a  |)«ofouud  secret ;  and 
the  event  is  often  warded  off  by  the  craters 
resuming  their  activity.  Down  to  almost 
the  latest  moment  prior  to  the  dread 
event,  which  will  slay  its  thousands,  con¬ 
vert  tbeir  houses  into  sepulchers,  and 
demolish  the  marts  of  commerce,  the  halls 
of  justice,  and  the  temples  of  religion, 
both  heaven  and  earth  appear  as  on  days 
destined  to  pass  peacefully  or  gladsomely 
away.  It  wm  on  Old  Samts’  Day,  which 
broke  with  a  serene  sky  and  a  fine  easter¬ 
ly  breeze  in  the  early  morning,  when  the 
churches  were  thronged  with  congrega¬ 
tions,  that  Lisbon  was  smitten  to  the  dust. 
On  the  afternoon  of  a  similar  festival,  be¬ 
neath  a  calm  mid  cloudless  sky,  Caraccas 
perished,  while  the  moon  hung  her  bril¬ 
liant  lamp  over  the  ruined  city  at  even¬ 
tide,  and  the  night  of  the  torrid  zone  set 
in  witli  peculiar  loveliness.  If  long  calms, 
oppressive  heats,  and  prevalent  fogs  have 
bew  the  observed  antecedents  of  many 
catasU^plies,  it  is  oertain  that  the  events 
are  metrely  ooincideut,  and  not  physically  I 
connected,  since  such  states  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  often  occur  without  being  followed 
by  terrible  pbeuomcna,  while  earthijuakes  ' 
have  as  frequently  transpired  during  gales 
of  wind,  under  the  bri^test  skies,  and 
when  heavy ;  rains  have  been  pouriug 
down. 

As  the  solenm  crisis  approaches,  human 
intelligence  seems  inferior  to  brute  saga¬ 
city.  Hen  -buy  and  sell,  eat  and  drink, 
marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  on  the 
eve  of  a  change  which  will  nullify  con¬ 
tracts,  and  terminate  the  engagements  of 
life  to  the  busiest  plotters  for  tlie  future  ; 


while  many  of  the  lower  animals  renounce 
their  customary'  habits,  and  display  un¬ 
mistakable  apprehension  of  some  alarm¬ 
ing  though  luiknown  incident  being  at 
hand.  Kats,  mice,  moles,  snakes,  and  liz¬ 
ards  abandon  the  holes  and  cavities  in  the 
ground  in  which  they  dwell,  and  run 
about  with  evident  trepidation.  Some  of 
the  higher  species  also,  especially  goats, 
hogs,  cats,  and  dogs,  with  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  in  a  k'sser  degree,  seem  to  scent  the 
coming  earthquake,  and  exhibit  remarka¬ 
ble  restlessness. 

Various  interesting  facts  have  been 
noted  in  relation  to  the  demeanor  of  ani¬ 
mals  prior  to  a  great  convulsion.  It  was 
towards  noon,  beneath  a  clear  and  almost 
cloudless  sky,  with  the  sea-breeze  freshly 
blowing,  that  the  cities  of  Conception  and 
Talcahuana,  on  the  coast  of  8outh-Ameri- 
oa,  were  desolated  in  the  year  1836.  At 
ten  o’clock,  two  honrs  before  tbeir  rum, 
the  inhabitants  remarked  with  surprise,  as 
>  altogether  unusual,  large  flights  of  sea- 
fowl  passing  from  the  coast  towards  the 
interior ;  and  the  dogs  at  Talcalmana 
abandoned  the  town  before  the  shock 
which  leveled  its  buildings  was  felt.  Not 
an  animal,  it  is  believed,  was  in  the  place 
when  the  destruction  came.  In  1806, 
previous  to  an  earthquake  experienced  at 
Naples,  which  took  place  in  the  night,  but 
was  most  severely  felt  in  the  provinces, 
the  oxen  and  cows  began  to  bellow' ;  the 
sheep  and  goats  bleated  strangely;  the 
dogs  howled  terribly ;  and  the  horses  fas¬ 
tened  in  their  staUs  leaped  up,  eudeavor- 
iog  to  break  tbeir  halters  whic^  attached 
them  to  the  mangers.  Kabbits  and  moles 
were  seen  to  leave  their  burrows ;  birds 
rose  as  if  scared  from  the  places  on  whidi 
they  had  alighted ;  and  reptiles  left  in 
clear day-lighttheir  subterraneous  retreats, 
ifome  ^thful  dogs,  a  few  minutes  before 
the  first  shock,  awoke  their  sleeping  mas¬ 
ters  by  barking,  and  pulling  them,  as  if 
anxious  to  warn  them  of  impending  dan¬ 
ger  ;  and  several  persons  were  thus  ena¬ 
bled  to  save  themselves.  On  the  recent 
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occasion,  all  the  clogs  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Vallo  howled  before  the  people 
M-ere  sensible  of  their  danger.  To  account 
fi>r  thc«e  circumstance,  it  ia  conjectured 
that,  prior  to  actual  disturbance,  noxious 
ga.sc‘H  and  other  exhalations  are  emitted 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  through 
crannies  and  pores  of  the  surface,  inyisible 
to  the  eye,  wliich  distress  and  alarm  ani¬ 
mals  gifted  with  acute  organs  of  smell. 
This  seems  to  be  the  true  explanation, 
for  it  is  undoubted  that  gases  of  varions 
descriptions  are  thus  sc‘t  free,  both  while 
earthquakes  arc  in  jirocess  and  antecedent¬ 
ly.  In  1827,  when  the  valley  of  Kio  Mag¬ 
dalena  was  shaken,  large  quantities  of 
carlmnic  acid  gas  escaped  from  some 
crevices,  which  killed  a  considerable 
number  of  burrowing  animals  as  well  as 
reptiles.  It  ha.s  likewise  been  frequently 
olwervod  that  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  of  a 
river,  has  exhibited  the  appearance  of  ebul¬ 
lition,  owing  probably  to  the  disengage¬ 
ment  of  gas  or  air  from  the  bottom.  In  a 
report  from  the  Syndic  of  Saiandro,  one 
of  the  communes  which  suftered  severely 
from  the  recent  scourge,  it  is  stated  that 
for  nearly  a  month,  about  two  miles  from 
the  town,  a  gas  was  observed  to  issue 
from  a  water-course,  which  cca8c*d  alto¬ 
gether  about  a  week  after  the  first  shock 
of  the  earthquake. 

Though  subterranean  sounds  are  not 
invariably  heard  in  connection  with  earth¬ 
quakes,  they  usually  form  part  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  attending  the  crisis,  and  some¬ 
times  antedating  it  by  a  few  minutes  or 
seconds.  They  vary  greatly  in  tone,  and 
are  not  alw'ays  in  accordance  w’ith  the 
character  of  the  event,  for  a  slight  tremor 
of  the  ground  has  sometimes  been  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  clamor  far  exceeding  that 
of  the  disruptive  death-dealing  blotv'.  The 
sounds  may  be  grouped  in  two  general 
classes.  The  one  is  a  rushing  or  whizzing 
noise,  as  if  occasioned  by  a  strong  wind, 
or  the  rapd  flow  of  distant  waters,  or  the 
conflagration  of  a  large  extent  of  heather. 
'Fhe  other  has  an  explosive  note,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  intensity,  is  variously  com¬ 
pared  to  the  rumble  and  rattle  of  carriages, 
the  clank  of  iron  chains  violently  shaken  in 
underground  caverns,  the  blast  of  a  quar¬ 
ry,  the  disdiarge  of  small  arms  and  parks 
of  artillery,  and  the  loudest  thunder  ofj 
tropical  storms.  The  great  shock  at  Com- 
lie  in  Perthshire,  on  the  night  of  the  28d 
of  October,  1841,  was  acoompanied,  says 
the  parish  minister,  **  with  a  noise,  in  na¬ 


ture  and  intensity  indescribably  terrific — 
that  of  water,  wind,  thunder,  discharge 
of  cannon,  and  the  blasting  of  rocks,  aje 
peared  combined.  Giving  a  short  w’arn- 
ing  by  a  distant  murmur,  it  gradually 
increased  in  intensity  for  some  s«*conds, 
when  at  length,  l>ecoming  louder  than 
thunder,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  rush 
of  the  hurricane,  it  suddenly  changed,  and 
a  noise,  resembling  that  of  a  blasting  rock 
thrice  repe  ated,  followed,  which  again  died 
away  like  distant  thunder.”  These  notes 
of  explosion  have  occasionally  been  heanl 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  where  no 
shock  whatever  has  been  perceived,  and 
at  the  s.ame  instant  as  at  the  sites  of  catas¬ 
trophe.  In  such  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the 
sound  could  not  have  been  propagated  by 
the  air,  since  a  jiroportionate  time  is  re¬ 
quired  W  its  transmission  by  that  medium 
to  distant  places.  Neither  could  the  so¬ 
norous  waves  have  been  condneted  by  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  for  though  solid 
bodies  are  much  bettor  conductors  of 
sound  than  air,  yet  time  is  still  demanded 
for  the  transport.  It  seems  an  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  the  sounds  must  have 
originated  at  such  an  immense  depth  be¬ 
low  the  surlace  of  the  earth,  as  to  be 
nearly  equidistant  from  all  the  places  where 
they  were  heard. 

Earthquakes  furnish  the  most  striking 
examples  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
of  the  production  of  stupendous  effects  in 
very  brief  intervals.  The  most  fatal 
shocks  are  often  the  shortest,  and  are 
over  almost  in  an  instant.  In  less  than  six 
seconds  the  thriving  city  of  Conception 
was  in  ruins,  with  the  earth  rapidly  open¬ 
ing  and  shutting  in  all  directions,  and 
smothering  clouds  of  dust  rising  from  the 
prostrate  bnildings,  which,  when  they 
cleared  away,  revealed  the  survivors  of 
the  calamity,  pale  and  trembling,  ghastly 
and  sepulchral  in  aspect,  as  if  the  graves 
had  given  up  their  dead.  Caraccas  was 
leveled  to  tne  ground  by  three  shocks, 
each  of  which  did  not  last  for  more  than 
three  or  four  seconds,  and  all  of  them  oc¬ 
curred  w'ithin  less  than  a  minute.  The 
utmost  duration  popularly  assigned  to  the 
earthquakes  of  Jamaica,  1692,  and  Cala¬ 
bria,  1783,  amounted  to  three  and  two 
minutes.  Yet  in  this  space  of  time  the 
surface  of  a  large  extent  of  conntry  was 
so  completely  altered,  that  hardly  a  tract 
could  be  found  retaining  its  former  ap¬ 
pearance  entire.  Hut  the  length  of  tne 
intervals  in  these  cases  has  doubtless  been 
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overrated,  for  momeuts  appear  as  minutes 
when  people  are  in  an  agony  of  terror  and 
apprehension.  The  effects  of  these  mighty 
operations  of  nature  comprise  the  perma¬ 
nent  disfJacement  of  laud,  either  by  ele¬ 
vation  or  subsidence;  the  dislodguicnt 
of  masses  of  rock ;  the  opening  of  exten¬ 
sive  fissures  in  the  ground,  both  horizon¬ 
tally  disposed  and  radiating  from  a  center, 
some  of  which  close  again,  w'hile  others 
are  stable ;  with  the  discharge  of  hot 
water,  steam,  mud,  sand,  flame,  and  col¬ 
umns  of  smoke  from  the  sur&ce.  Hut  the 
immediate  destruction  of  human  life  is  of 
course  the  most  fearful  item,  and  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  survivors,  owing  to  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  their  homes,  the  loss  of  kindred, 
the  paralysis  of  daily  labor,  and  their  own 
wildpania  At  Lisbon,  in  1765,  not  less 
than  60.000  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
perished ;  in  Calabria,  in  1783,  perhaps 
100,000;  and  still  more  extensively  fatal 
were  the  awful  shocks  which  ravaged  I'he 
crowded  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
in  the  reigns  of  the  emj>eror8  Justinian 
and  Tiberius.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
justly  remarked  by  Humboldt,  that  there 
is  no  force  known  to  exist,  not  even  the 
murderous  inventions  of  our  own  race, 
contrived  for  each  other’s  extirpation,  by 
which,  in  the  short  period  of  a  few  seconds 
or  minates,  such  a  number  of  persons  can 
be  killed  as  by  an  earthquake. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  mind  by 
a  violent  shock  is  described  by  all  who 
liave  experienced  it  as  very  peculiar,  as 
well  as  inconceivably  terrific.  Accus¬ 
tomed  from  early  life  to  contrast  the  mo¬ 
bility  of  water  to  the  immobility  of  land, 
we  regard  these  qualities  as  constant  at¬ 
tributes,  and  grow  up  with  the  idea  of 
having  in  the  mttcr  a  firm  foundation  of  a 
sure  resting-place,  whether  going  out  or 
coining  in,  seated  by  the  fireside,  pacing 
the  street,  traveling  on  the  road,  or  sluin- 
liering  in  the  grave.  All  plans,  engage¬ 
ments,  journeys,  and  amusements  are 
based  upon  the  presumption  of  the  soil 
keeping  steadily  in  its  place,  whether 
piled  in  bills,  scooped  into  valleys,  or 
spread  out  in  plains ;  and  of  the  seas,  the 
rivers,  and  the  atmosphere  bein^  the  only 
unstable  elements  around  us.  But  these 
customary  modes  of  thinking  and  acting 
are  instantly  shown  to  be  delusive  when 
the  ground  heaves,  waves,  and  eddies,  as 
if  suddenly  rendered  fluid,  and  the  earth 
reels  “  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,”  while 
the  most  substantial  works  of  man  upon 


its  surface  tremble,  totter,  and  fall.  The 
senses  are  completely  bcw’ildereil  by  the 
strange  awfuliiess  of  the  scene.  The 
power  of  thinking  and  acting  at  all  is  al¬ 
most  paralyzed  by  its  suddenness,  as  well 
ns  by  the  apparent  ho{>ele88ness  of  escape. 
A  South-American  once  observed  to 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  that  earthquakes  must 
be  felt  to  be  understood,  referring  as 
much  to  their  peculiarity  as  to  their  terri¬ 
bleness,  “  Before,”  said  he,  “  W’e  hear 
the  sound,  or,  at  least,  are  fully  conscious 
of  hearing  it,  wo  are  made  sensible,  1  do 
not  know  how,  that  sometliing  uncommon 
is  going  to  hapyien  ;  every  thing  seems  to 
change  color ;  our  thoughts  are  chained 
immovably  down ;  the  whole  world  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  disorder  ;  all  nature  looks 
different  to  what  it  was  wont  to  do :  and 
W’e  feel  quite  subdued  and  overwhelmed 
by  some  invisible  power  beyond  human 
control  or  comprcliension.  Then  comes 
the  terrible  sound  distinctly  heard ;  and 
immediately  the  solid  earth  is  all  in  mo¬ 
tion,  waving  to  and  fro  like  the  surface 
of  tiic  sea.  l>e})end  upon  it,  a  severe 
earthquake  is  enough  to  shake  the  firmest 
mind.  Custom  enables  us  to  restriun  the 
expression  of  alarm  ;  but  no  custom  can 
teach  any  oue  to  witness  such  eart  hquakes 
without  the  dcepcat  emotions  of  terror,” 
It  is  generally  practicable,  in  volcanio 
eruptions,  to  retreat  to  a  safe  distance 
from  the  stones  and  ashes  hurled  from  the 
crater,  and  easy  to  avoid  personal  danger 
from  the  crawling  current  of  burning  lava. 
Even  w’hen  cultivated  fields,  vineyards, 
and  homesteads  are  threatened  by  the 
fiery  flood,  it  is  often  jiossible  by  artificial 
means  to  divert  it  into  waste  places  and 
barren  grounds.  Rarely  also  arc  the 
greatest  water-floods  so  sudden  in  their 
rise  as  to  involve  loss  of  life  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  But  the  probability  of 
escape  is  incomparably  less  when  the 
ground  W'e  trample  on  is  5n  commotion, 
the  sites  of  cities  give  way,  and  ihe  area 
of  a  kingdom  is  convulsed,  in  whatever 
direction  flight  is  directed,  the  mind  gath¬ 
ers  no  comforting  hope  of  security,  for  the 
very  earth  may  open  and  engulf  those  w’ho 
escaped  from  the  crash  of  their  dwellings. 

The  night  of  the  late  earthquake  was 
one  of  intense  terror  to  the  Neapolitans, 
and  not  unnaturally,  for  the  action  of  the 
subterranean  agency  was  felt  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  justify  the  apprehension  in 
the  most  sober  minds  of  the  city  being 
doomed  to  destruction  before  the  mommg 
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dawned.  Crowds  rushed  into  all  the  open 
squares  in  every  description  of  toilette, 
many  in  their  nii»ht-dresses,  others  with 
a  sheet  over  their  shoulders,  and  some  in 
ijay  attire,  fresh  from  the  concert  or  the 
hall.  On  one  spot  a  mattress  w'as  seen 
w'ith  younp  children  sleeping  upon  it.  The 
wealthy  had  their  carriages  brought  out, 
in  which  they  found  shelter.  The  middle 
classes  walked  uj)  and  down,  or  mingled 
with  the  lower  orders  around  gre.at  tires 
of  wood,  which  were  kindled  at  Intervals 
of  fifty  yards.  Thousands  signalized  their 
superstition  by  loudly  invoking  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Madonna,  and  throngs  fol¬ 
lowed  the  images  of  St.  .\nn  and  St. 
Antonio,  singing  litanies,  as  the  priests 
carried  them  in  procession.  Strangers  to 
the  source  of  true  peace,  yet  anxious  to 
have  their  apprehensions  calmed,  an  idle 
rumor  that  the  blood  of  St.  .laimarius  had 
boiled,  was  converted  into  an  article  of 
faith ;  and  multitudes  walked  after  the 
vi.al  containing  the  cheat,  trying  to  extract 
some  comfort  from  the  glass  bottle,  as  it 
was  paraded  by  knavish  ecclesiastics. 
But  in  the  midst  of  terror  and  ignorant 
devotion,  the  chances  of  this  life  were  not 
neglected  by  the  people,  W’ho  flocked  to 
the  lottery-offices  the  next  d.ay,  eager  to 
secure  favorable  numbers ;  and  audacious 
crime  walked  cheek  by  jowl  with  blind 
Huj>er8tition  through  the  streets  of  Naples, 
for  bands  of  ruffians  entered  the  abandoned 
homes  of  the  rich  to  plunder  them  of  pro¬ 
perty.  The  same  contrasts  were  observed 
at  the  destruction  of  Lisbon  and  Oarrac- 
cas.  While  many  survivors  assembled, 
and  passed  through  the  desolate  streets 
singing  funeral  hymns,  others  took  to 
robbing  the  persons  of  the  dead,  and 
stripping  their  habitations  of  the  valuables 
in  them.  Alas  !  for  human  nature,  apart 


The  Diamond  Mountains. — At  fifteen 
days’  journey  beyond  Bizenegalia,  to- 
w.ards  the  north,  there  is  a  mountain 
c.alled  Albenigaras,  surrounded  by  pools 
of  water  which  swarm  with  venomous 
animals,  and  the  mountain  itself  is  infested 
with  serpents.  Tliis  mountain  produces 
diamonds.  Tlie  ingenuity  of  man,  not 
having  been  able  to  find  any  mode  of 
approaching  the  mountain,  has,  however, 
discovered  a  way  of  getting  at  the  dia¬ 
monds  produced  on  it.  There  is  another 
mountain  near  it,  a  little  higher.  Here, 
at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  men  bring 


from  enlightened  and  sacred  inflnences, 
when  revolution,  pestilence,  fiimine,  the 
sw’ord,  or  the  earthquake  b  at  w'ork ! 
Man,  in  such  circumstances,  exhibits  him¬ 
self  cither  enslaved  to  false  and  absurd 
codes  of  thought,  or  thoroughly  licentious 
with  reference  to  all  rule,  and  accordingly 
acts  the  part  of  a  dolt  or  of  a  fiend. 

We  have  said  nothing  as  yet  respecting 
the  physical  cause  of  these  dreadful  visitJi- 
tions.  It  has  given  rise  to  much  vague 
and  opposite  speculation  ;  and  a  deep  cloud 
of  mystery  still  h.angs  over  it.  But  no 
re.asonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  hot 
springs,  .and  the  greater  development  of 
heat  as  we  penetrate  below  the  surface, 
are  closely  related  phenomena.  Though 
falling  far  short  of  being  demonstrative, 
they  strongly  indicate  the  existence  of  an 
.abyss  of  combustion  in  the  interior  of  our 
pl.anet,  nearer  to  the  exterior  at  some 
points  than  others,  as  the  shell  is  probably 
not  of  unifoim  thickness.  In  connection 
with  this  central  heat,  the  elastic  vapors 
mav  be  supposed  to  originate,  which, 
un<ler  accumulation,  find  vent  through  the 
volcanic  craters,  or,  where  no  such  natural 
safety-valves  are  at  hand,  force  a  passage 
f«)r  themselves  to  the  atmosphere,  through 
the  overlying  crust  of  the  globe,  convuls¬ 
ing  and  rending  asunder  the  roof  of  their 
prison-house.  One  thing  is  at  least  cer¬ 
tain,  th.at  the  force  is  prepared,  is  not  far 
off,  and  is  often  in  sensible  action,  adapted 
to  accomplish  the  foretold  doom  of  the 
material  universe  with  which  we  aro  con¬ 
nected,  or  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere. 
“  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief 
in  the  night,  in  the  which  the  heavens 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth 
also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burned  up.” 


oxen,  which  they  drive  to  the  top,  aud, 
having  cut  them  into  pieces,  cast  the 
w'arm  and  bleeding  fragments  upon  the 
summit  of  the  other  mountain,  by  means 
of  machines  which  they  construct  for  that 
purpose.  The  diamonds  stick  to  these 
pieces  of  flesh.  Tlien  come  vultures  and 
eagles  flying  to  the  spot,  which,  seizing 
the  meat  for  their  food,  fly  away  with  it 
to  places  where  they  may  be  safe  from 
the  serpents.  To  these  places  the  men 
afterwards  come,  and  collect  the  dia¬ 
monds  which  have  fallen  from  the  flesh. — 
Travels  in  India. 
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LIEOTENANT-OENERAL  SIR 


Sib  CoLiir  Campbell  whose  name  is  so 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  our  readers  as  Gen¬ 
eral  in  command  of  the  Uritish  forces  in 
India,  is  an  officer  of  whose  career  the 
people  of  England  have  good  reason  to 
feel  proud.  lie  is  not  of  aristocratic  pa¬ 
rentage  ;  at  least,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  his  father  and  mother,  (though  the 
former  was  doubtless  a  cadet  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  clan  of  that  name,)  were  living  some 
half  a  century  ago  in  narrow  circumstan¬ 
ces  at  Glasgow,  where  Sir  Colin  himself 
was  born,  in  the  year  1792.  lie  entered 
the  army  in  1808,  being  gazetted  on  the 
26th  of  Ms^  in  that  year  to  an  Ensigncy 
in  the  9th  Foot,  with  which  regiment  he 
served  in  the  expedition  to  Portugal,  and 
in  the  unfortunate  descent  uponW alcheren. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  whilst  ser\'ing  in  the  9th  Foot, 
he  had  seen  some  hard  fighting  at  Vimie- 
ra.  He  also  took  part  in  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  and  also  in 
the  battle  of  Barrossa  and  the  defense  of 
Tarifa.  In  tlie  latter  end  of  1812  he  M-as 
attached  to  the  army  of  Ballastcros,  and 
was  present  at  several  afiairs.  Amongst 
others,  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  for 
relieving  Tarragona,  and  in  the  affair  for 
relieving  the  posts  ui  the  vallev  of  Mala¬ 
ga  ;  was  present  at  Osma  ami  Vittoria ; 
at  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  where  he 
received  two  severe  wounds  wliilst  le.ad- 
ing  the  column  of  attack  ;  and  at  the  jiass- 
age  of  the  Bidassoa,  where  he  was  again  se¬ 
verely  wounded  by  a  musket-shot,  which 
assed  through  his  right  thigh.  It  is  not, 
owever,  in*  the  Peninsula,  or  even  in  Eu¬ 
rope  alone,  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  has 
seen  active  service;  on  the  contrary', 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  officer  in 
the  army  whose  gallantry  has  been  more 
ubiquitously  displayed,  just  as,  from  the 
first,  there  has  been  none  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  has  stood  higher  as  a  soldier  or  as  a 
disciplinarian. 

In  1814-16  he  saw  some  active  service 
in  America,  whilst  holding  a  commission 
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in  the  60th  Rifics ;  and  in  1828  we  find 
him  acting  as  Brigade  Major  of  the  troops 
engaged  in  quelling  the  insurrection  in 
Deinerara.  In  the  expedition  to  China, 
in  1842,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  commanded 
the  98th  Regiment,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  capture  of  Chin-kiang-fou,  and 
the  subsequent  operations  near  Nankin. 
Nor  is  he  without  Indian  experience. 
Throughout  the  Punjaub  campaigns  of 
1848-49,  he  commanded  the  third  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  army  under  Lord  Gough,  an<l 
distinguisheii  himself  more  particularly  in 
the  affair  at  Ramnnggur,  the  passage  of 
the  Chenab,  the  affair  at  Hadoolapore, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Chillianwallaii,  (where 
he  was  wounded,)  and  at  Goojerat,  where 
the  Sikhs  were  finally  crushed.  At  Chil- 
lianwallah,  his  valor  as  a  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  was  so  conspicuous,  that  Ixird  Gough, 
in  his  dispatch,  declares  that  “  with  his 
steady  coolness  and  military  precison,  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable,  the  Brigadier 
carried  every  thing  before  him.”  N  or  is 
the  commemoration  of  his  services  con¬ 
fined  to  Lord  Gough’s  dispatch ;  it  is 
placed  on  permanent  record  in  the  min¬ 
utes  sent  home  by  the  Governor-General, 
Lord  Hardinge. 

In  1851  and  the  following  year,  whilst 
Brigadier-General  commanding  the  Pesh¬ 
awar  districts,  he  was  constantly  engag¬ 
ed  in  operations  against  the  hill  trib^ 
surrounding  the  valley,  including  the 
forcing  of  the  Kohat  Pass  under  the  late 
Sir  Charles  J.  Napier,  and  the  repeated 
affaira  with  the  Momunds,  who  finally 
made  terms  after  their  defeat  at  Punj 
Pao  by  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  under  Sir  Colin  Camp¬ 
bell’s  immediate  command,  the  combined 
tribes  numbering  upwards  of  8000.  men. 
In  1849  he  was  created  a  K.C.B.,  and  re- 
ceive<l  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  East-lndia  Company  for  his  conduct 
at  Goojerat.  In  1852  we  find  him  engageil 
in  the  forcing  of  the  Kohat  Pass,  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  and  also  in  command  of 
3000  men  sent  on  au  expedition  against 
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the  Ootmankbail  aiid  lloiiazai  tribes,  the  many  corps  with  which  he  has  served 
whom  he  attacked  in  their  valleys,  des-  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  with 
iroying  the  fortified  village  of  Pranghur,  but  little  intermission,  during  the  past 
and  finally  routing  the  enemy  with  great  filly  years.  It  Mas  only  in  1849  that  he 
slaughter  at  Isakote,  where  they  muster-  was  made  a  K.C.B.,  for  his  Indian  ser- 
ed  8000  strong.  vices,  as  we  have  said  ;  and  it  was  only 

When  he  returned  to  England,  in  the  in  June,  1854,  that  ho  was  promoted  to 
summer  of  1853,  it  M  as  with  his  fame  ah  the  rank  of  Major-Generid,  In  the  fob 
ready  established  as  a  general  of  cousum-  lowing  October  he  was  nominated  to  the 
mate  ability  ;  but,  owing  to  the  absence  Colonelcy  of  the  67th  Foot,  and  in  1866 
of  aristocratic  connections,  his  promotion  promoted  to  the  honor  of  a  Knight  Grand 
hud  been  but  sloM'.  He  had  become  Cross  of  the  Bath.  In  1856  he  attaine<l 
Lieutenant  in  1809,  just  a  year  after  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  on 
receiving  his  first  commission,  and  had  his  return  to  England  M'as  presented  with 
risen  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1813,  be-  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
lore  the  close  of  the  I*enuisular  war  ;  but  created  an  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford, 
it  was  not  till  1825  that  he  obtained  his  in  recognition  of  his  Crimean  services, 
majority,  (by  i)urchase,)  and  in  1832  we  |  Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  also  been  recently 
find  him  having  reached  the  lolly  rank  of  I  appointed  one  of  the  military  Aids-de- 
Lieutenant-Colouel  by  the  same  means ;  Camp  to  Her  Majes^,  and  has  exchang- 
his  Colonelcy  he  obtained  u  ithout  pur-  ed  the  67th  for  tlie  Cfolonelcy  of  another 
chase,  just  ten  years  later,  namely,  in  and  more  lucrative  regiment. 

1842.  His  command  as  Brigadier  in  In-  Our  readers  M'ill  not  fail  to  remember, 
<lia  being  only  temporary,  the  outbreak  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  recent 
of  the  Uussian  M  ar,  in  tlie  early  part  of  |  mutiny  in  India,  Her  Majesty’s  late  Gov- 
the  year  1854,  found  him,  at  the  age  ofj  ernment  M  ere  fatally  slow  to  acknoM'ledge 
sixty-two,  a  colonel  still.  It  M  as  high  time,  I  and  to  believe  the  actual  extent  of  the 
however,  that  he  should  become  a  field  danger  of  that  portion  of  our  Empire, 
officer.  So,  too,  appear  to  have  thought  OM’ing  to  tlie  incapacity  of  the  aristocrats, 
the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards,  who  M’ho  M  ere  placed  by  the  Horse  Guards  in 
could  not,  without  great  impropriety,  the  highest  nosts  of  command  over  the 
M' holly  pass  over  or  ignore  his  merits  m  Company’s  aole  and  experienced  officers, 
favor  of  their  cherished  aristocrats  —  As  usual,  an  Anson  and  a  Somerset  were 
their  Greys  and  Ponsonbys,  and  l^agets  the  fortun.atc  holders  of  these  high  posts, 
and  Somersets.  Accordingly,  M'hile  his  |  The  one  had  seen  some  active  service, 
merits  M'ould  have  entitled  him  long  ago  i  though  only  at  reviews  in  Hyde  Park, 
to  the  command  of  a  division,  he  con-  and  as  a  “  M'hipper-in  ”  to  the  Whigs  in 
sented  to  accept  the  command  of  the  |  the  lobbies  of  St.  Stephen’s ;  the  other 
Highland  Brigade,  w  hich,  w  ith  the  Bri- 1  had  seen  a  little  at  the  Cape,  but  resolv- 
gade  of  the  Guards,  formed  the  Division  of  j  ed  on  sitting  still  at  his  ease  at  Poonah, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  His  gallantry  whilst  regiment  after  regiment  was  break- 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  at  the  head  of  ing  forth  into  mutiny.  The  deaths  of  Gen- 
his  beloved  Highlanders,  and  his  zeal,  eral  Anson,  and  of  his  temporary  successor, 
ability,  and  cool  intrepidity  throughout  General  Barnard,  (a  very  different  sort  of 
the  rest  of  the  Crimean  canq)aign,  in  man,)  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  Min- 
which  he  M'as  oonteut  to  serve  under  |  istry  to  send  out  to  India  a  man  of  Lidiaii 
officers  as  much  his  inferiors  as  they  ,  fame  and  experience ;  and  for  once  they 
were  his  juniors,  were  faithfully  recorded  chose  the  person  to  whom  public  opin- 
at  the  time,  and  do  not  need  to  be  re-  ion  pointed  as  “  the  right  man  for  the 
l>eated  here.  right  place.”  At  twenty-four  hours’  no- 

Tho  testimony  of  Lord  Gough  to  Sir  tice  Sir  Colin  Campbell  left  Loudon  for 
Colin  Campbell’s  character  in  India  has  the  East,  caught  up  the  Indian  mail  at 
already  been  stated  ;  and  those  qualities  Marseilles,  .and  reached  Calcutta,  the  her- 
whicli  he  singles  out  fur  special  mention,  aid  of  his  own  appointment,  ills  readi- 
his  “  steady  coolness  and  military  preci-  ness  and  activity  surprised  none  Mrho 
sion,”  added  to  a  constant  care  for  the  knew  him,  and  it  raised  the  hopes  of  our 
troops  under  his  command,  have  gained  countrymen  both  here  and  in  the  East, 
for  him  in  the  very  highest  degree  the  Our  readers,  whilst  perusing  from  week 
confidence,  admiration,  and  affection  of  to  M  eek  the  details  of  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
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bell’8  successes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lucknow  and  Cawnpore,  will  not  need, 
or  require  at  our  hands,  a  repetition  of 
one  half  of  the  gallant  deeds  achieved  by 
him  up  to  the  present  time ;  to  do  so, 
would  be  simply  to  reprint  the  dispatches 
and  letters  of  the  special  and  chance  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  related  the  events 
with  a  truthfiil  simplicity  and  lidelity 
which  has  put  the  entire  community  au 
roHrant  with  the  outline  of  the  entire 
campaign.  At  the  last  date,  8ir  Colin 
Campbell  was  preparing  for  the  formal  | 
invasion  and  reconquest  of  Oude,  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  was  adopting  measures 
which,  if  well  seconded  ami  sustained  by  ; 
those  on  whom  he  has  mainly  to  rely, ; 
w’ill,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rewarded  by  I 
the  re-settlement  of  the  province  on  a  i 
permanent  footing.  To  use  the  words  of ! 
a  cotemporary :  “  When  Sir  Colin  Camp- 1 
l>ell  arrived  at  Calcutta  he  found  a  scene  I 
of  confusion  which  was  in  many  respects  i 
the  unavoidable  result  of  the  outbreak.  ' 
The  records  of  the  War  Department 
were  at  Simla ;  the  principal  officers 
were  scattered  through  the  disturbed 
provinces  or  serving  before  Delhi.  The 
desultory  and  isolated  struggles  which 


were  proceeding  in  different  pjirts  of  the 
country  had  naturally  relaxed  the  bond 
of  military  obedience,  so  that  the  army 
had  to  be  organized  as  a  whole  from  a 
number  of  disconnected  fragments.  The 
reinforcements  as  they  arrived  had  to  be 
fitted  into  their  places ;  detached  forces 
w’ere  to  be  brought  into  subordination  to 
the  general  plan;  and  the  different  branch¬ 
es  of  the  service  required  to  learn  the 
practice  of  harmonious  cooperation.  All 
these  duties  and  many  others  of  the  same 
kind  fell  on  the  Comm.ander-in-Chief  when 
his  attention  might  have  been  sufficiently 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  his  jilans  for 
the  campaign,  and  when  his  own  presence 
was  soon  to  ^  urgently  required  at  the 
seat  of  war.  A  vigorous  jmrpose  and  a 
straightfoi'ward  character  h.ave  enabled 
him  to  meet  these  accumulated  difficulties 
with  eonsidenable  success.  Acconling  to 
the  most  trustworthy  accounts,  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  army  is  daily  becoming  strict¬ 
er,  the  subordinate  officers  are  gradually 
learning  their  true  position,  and  the  troops 
have  acquired  that  confidence  in  their 
leader  which  is  necessary  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  great  military  achievements.” 


From  Colbom’t  New  Monthly  Mngezlne. 

MOUNT  HEKLA  AND  ITS  EIGHTEEN  ERUPTIONS, 

FROM  A  VISIT  TO  ICELAND  IN  1857. 


Om.T  a  fourth  part  of  Iceland  is  sit¬ 
uated  under  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  uninhabited  portion  of 
the  island,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at 
almost  three  fourths  of  its  entire  area. 
The  great  volcanic  line  of  mountains  ex¬ 
tends,  with  Hekla  nearly  at  one  end,  and 
Krabla  at  the  other,  across  the  country 
from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  and 
thus  intersects  the  other  principal  moun¬ 
tain  range  which  runs  from  the  north-west 
to  the  south-east. 

The  whole  of  the  south-easterly  part  of 
the  island,  in  which  the  glaciers — JSkrid- 
Jolder — descend  down  to  the  valleys,  is 
composed  of  great  ice  and  lava  fields. 


which  in  only  a  few  places  admit  of  nar¬ 
row  passages,  so  to  speak,  and  the  most 
part  of  w'hich  is  unknown.  In  this  wildest 
portion  of  Iceland  are  situated  some  of 
Its  highest  mountains  —  namely,  Ormfa- 
jOkul,*  Snoefell,  Storhofdi,  and  Bimudal- 

j  *  Orcelajdkul  is  said  to  be  the  soutiiem  portion  of 
i  the  greet  chain  of  mountains  which  has  Skapta- 
I  jokul  on  its  western  side.  A  terrible  eruption  of 
I  Skapta-jukul  took  place  in  1783.  The  lava  which 
I  poured  down  the  sides  of  the  moantain  is  computed 
to  Itave  covered  tracts  of  land  to  the  extent  of  flve 
hundred  square  miles,  continuing  as  it  did  to  flow 
for  almost  three  months,  accompanied  by  showers 
of  ashes,  volcanic  sand,  and  sulphur,  and  also  by  ter¬ 
rific  noises  in  the  volcano.  In  general,  this  moun¬ 
tain  is  covered  with  glittering  snow. 
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utindr.  Throuffhout  the  northern  nart  of  | 
the  island  the  nills  me  lower,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  two  lofty  mountains  in  i 
the  north-west  peninania,  the  whole  of  the  I 
northern  half  of  the  island  presents  but  j 
small  glaciers,  and  not  a  great  many  of  | 
these.  ! 

The  highest  mountains  in  Iceland  are  :  ' 


OreHMOknl,*  whov  bIgbMt  p«tk  l»  *i41fret  above  the  see-lev  el. 
Sn<oWI,  “  bSl« 
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** 

4.V« 

•* 

44  44 
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48(NI 

** 

•4  44 

Uliiiar, 

** 

4VlW 

U  4* 

Of  all  these  hills,  only  two  of  which, 
Ilerdubreid  and  Himar,  are  situated  in  | 
the  north,  the  volcano  named  Hekla — by  f 
the  lower  orders  called  Ilekkcnfeld — has  i 
ac<][uired  the  widest  celebrity,  because,  1 
amidst  all  the  still  active  volcanoes  of  Ice- 1 
land,  it  has  ha<l  the  most  frcijaent  erup¬ 
tions.  From  this  volcano,  whose  summit ! 
is  almost  always  enveloped  in  a  drapery  , 
of  clouds,  there  have  been  altogether  | 
eighteen  eruptions  known  in  the  history  | 
of  Iceland.  i 

The  first  eruption  of  ]dount  Hekla  of 
w’hich  we  have  any  authentic  information,  i 
took  place  in  the  year  A.I).  1104,  and,  on  : 
.account  of  the  immense  shower  of  ashes  1 
w’hich  issued  from  the  mountain,  the  fol-  I 
lowing  winter  w'as  called  “the  I'Jtll  of 
Sund  icintery  i 

The  second  eruption  was  in  1157,  and 
was  marked  by  gre.at  darkness,  caused  by  | 
the  sand  and  ashes  which  were  scattered 
over  the  most  dist.ant  parts  of  the  island. 

The  third  eruption  occurred  in  1206, 
and  tvas  accompanied  by  .an  unusually  j 
severe  winter  and  great  scarcity  of  food.  | 
The  fourth  eruption,  iii  1222,  like  the 
[(receding  one,  was  attended  by  dreadful 
cold  and  dearth ;  and,  in  addition,  by  an 
epidemic  among  man  and  beast.  During 
this  eruption  a  submarine  volcano  sudden¬ 
ly  .arose  near  Roykjancos,  which,  for  the 
following  eighteen  years,  continued  to 
exhibit,  from  time  to  time,  volcanic  phe¬ 
nomena. 

With  the  fifth  outbreak,  in  1294,  there 
was  a  violent  earthquake,  during  which 
many  people  perished,  several  houses 
were  overthrown,  and  the  ground  was 
rent  asunder  in  various  pLaces. 

In  the  year  1.300,  Hekla’s  sixth  eruption 
took  place,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 

*  See  *'  Den  Danske  Stats  Statistik.”  By  Adolph 
Frederic  Bergaoe.  Published  in  Copenhagen,  1861. 


fearful,  both  in  violence  and  duration,  that 
has  ever  been  known.  It  went  on  for 
nearly  twelve  months,  accompanied  by 
earthquakes,  extreme  cold,  and  universal 
illness.  At  the  moment  of  the  outbreak, 
the  mountain  seemed  to  be  almost  rent  in 
two,  huge  blocks  of  rock  were  ejected 
with  the  clouds  of  ashes,  and  glowing 
scoriio  set  fire  to  the  roofs  of  the  solitary 
fann-honses  in  the  vicinity,  while  the 
darkness  of  night  enveloped  the  whole 
region  around,  so  that  for  two  days  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  find  their  way  on  shore,  nor 
could  the  fishermen  venture  to  [)ut  out 
their  boats  to  sea. 

The  seventh  eruption,  in  1341,  was 
marked  by  fearful  rumbling  noises,  and 
such  a  heavy  fall  of  ashes  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Skalholt,  the  nearest 
town  or  village,  fled  from  their  homes. 
Three  other  volc.anoes,  n.amoly,  Herdu- 
breid,  Hnappadals-jokul,  and  Raudukam- 
bar,  broke  out  about  the  same  time. 

Hekla’s  eighth  eruption  took  place  in 
the  winter  of  1389,  and  its  ninth  m  1436. 
Its  tenth  eru[)tion,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1510,  was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake, 
and  burning  stones  were  ejected  to  a  dis- 
t.ancc  of  several  miles.  The  volcanoes  of 
Ilerdubreid  and  Trolladyngja,  in  the  north, 
were  also  in  eruption  at  the  same  period. 

In  the  year  1554  flames  issued  from  the 
mountain  ridge  which  runs  north-east  from 
Hekla;  and  there  appeared  three  columns 
of  fire,  which  stretched  high  up  in  the  air, 
and  evidently  emanated  from  three  dif¬ 
ferent  craters.  This  is  reckoned  as  Hek¬ 
la’s  eleventh  outbreak. 

The  twelfth,  in  1578,  was  one  of  its 
le.a8t  important  eruptions,  but  that  of 
1597,  the  thirteenth,  had  .all  the  usual 
{  accomp.animents  of  subterranean  noises, 
showers  of  ashes,  and  an  earthqu<ake, 
during  which  a  Geysir  disappeared  m  one 
place,  and  a  warm  spring,  which  is  still 
extant,  sprang  up  in  another. 

During  the  fourteenth  eruption,  in  1619, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  thunder;  and 
in  the  fifteenth,  which  commenced  in 
May,  1636,  and  lasted  till  the  following 
'  wdnter,  fire  was  observed  to  issue  at  the 
i  same  time  from  thirteen  dittbrent  places 
j  in  the  mountain. 

There  was  a  frightful  eruption,  the  six- 
!  teenth,  in  the  wdnter  of  1693;  several 
I  places  in  the  neighborhood  were  laid 
j  waste ;  the  whole  island  was  covered 
with  ashes ;  and  not  only  did  much  sick- 
I  ness  prevail  among  human  beings  and  the 
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bell’s  successes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lucknow  and  Cawnpore,  will  not  need, 
or  require  at  our  hands,  a  repetition  of 
one  half  of  the  gallant  deeds  achieved  by 
him  up  to  the  present  time ;  to  do  so, 
would  be  simply  to  reprint  the  dispatches 
nnd  letters  of  the  special  and  chance  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  related  the  events 
with  a  trnthfiil  simplicity  and  fidelity 
which  has  put  the  entire  community  au 
coHrant  with  the  outline  of  the  entire 
campaign.  At  the  last  date.  Sir  Colin 
C'ampbell  was  preparing  for  the  formal 
invasion  and  reconquest  of  Oude,  on  a  j 
grand  scale,  and  was  adopting  measures 
which,  if  well  seconded  and  sustained  by  j 
those  on  whom  he  has  mainly  to  rely, ! 
will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rewarded  by  I 
the  re-settlement  of  the  province  on  a  I 
permanent  footing.  To  use  the  words  of  I 
a  cotemporary :  “  When  Sir  Colin  Camp- 1 
1k;11  arrived  at  Calcutta  he  found  a  scene  i 
of  confusion  which  was  in  many  respects  I 
the  unavoidable  result  of  the  outbreak.  ! 
The  records  of  the  War  Department 
wore  at  Simla ;  the  principal  officers 
were  scattered  through  the  disturbed 
provinces  or  serving  before  Delhi.  The 
desultory  and  isolated  struggles  which 


were  proceeding  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  had  naturally  relaxed  the  bond 
of  military  obetlience,  so  that  the  army 
had  to  be  organized  as  a  whole  from  a 
number  of  disconnected  fragments.  The 
reinforcements  as  they  arrived  had  to  be 
fitted  into  their  places ;  detached  forces 
w’ere  to  be  brought  into  subordination  to 
the  general  plan;  and  the  different  branch¬ 
es  of  the  service  required  to  learn  the 
practice  of  harmonious  cooperation.  All 
these  duties  and  many  others  of  the  same 
kind  fell  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  when 
his  attention  might  have  been  sufficiently 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  his  plans  for 
the  campaign,  and  when  his  own  presence 
was  soon  to  ^  urgently  required  at  the 
seat  of  war.  A  vigorous  ])urpose  and  a 
straightforward  character  have  enabled 
him  to  meet  these  accumulattsi  difficulties 
with  considerable  success.  Acoonling  to 
the  most  trustworthy  accounts,  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  army  is  daily  becoming  strict¬ 
er,  the  subordinate  officers  are  gradually 
learning  their  true  position,  and  the  troops 
have  acquired  that  confidence  in  their 
leader  which  is  necessary  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  great  military  achievements.” 


From  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Ms^sxine. 

MOUNT  HEKLA  AND  ITS  EIGHTEEN  ERUPTIONS, 

FROM  A  VISIT  TO  ICELAND  IN  1851. 


Om.T  a  fourth  part  of  Iceland  is  sit¬ 
uated  under  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  uninhabited  portion  of 
the  island,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at 
almost  three  fourths  of  its  entire  area. 
The  great  volcanic  line  of  mountains  ex¬ 
tends,  with  Hekla  nearly  at  one  end,  and 
Krabls  at  the  other,  across  the  country 
from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  and 
thus  intersects  the  other  principal  moun¬ 
tain  range  which  runs  from  the  north-west 
to  the  south-east. 

The  whole  of  the  south-easterly  part  of 
the  island,  in  which  the  glaciers — Skrid- 
Jokier — descend  down  to  the  valleys,  is 
composed  of  great  ice  and  lava  fields, 


which  in  only  a  few  places  admit  of  nar¬ 
row  passages,  so  to  speak,  and  the  most 
part  of  which  is  unknown.  In  this  wildest 
portion  of  Iceland  are  situated  some  of 
Its  highest  mountains  —  namely,  Orasfa- 
jbkul,*  Snoefell,  Storhofdi,  and  Birnudal- 


I  *  Orceiaj5kul  U  said  U>  be  tlie  souUiem  portion  of 
I  the  threat  chain  of  mountains  which  has  Skapta- 
j  jokul  on  its  western  side.  A  terrible  eruption  of 
Skapta-j(>kul  took  place  5n  1783.  The  lava  which 
I  poured  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  is  computed 
j  to  have  covered  tracts  of  land  to  the  extent  of  flve 
hundred  square  miles,  continuing  as  it  did  to  How 
I  for  almost  three  months,  accompanied  bv  showers 
I  of  ashes,  volcanic  sand,  and  sulphur,  and  also  by  ter- 
I  rifio  noises  in  the  volcano.  In  general,  this  moun- 
1  tain  is  covered  with  glittering  snow. 
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ntindr.  Throughout  the  northern  part  of  i  fearful,  both  in  Tiolence  ami  duration,  that 
the  inland  the  nille  me  lower,  and,  with  j  htis  ever  been  known.  It  went  on  for 
the  exception  of  two  lofty  mountains  in  i  nearly  twelve  months,  accompanied  by 
the  north-west  peninsula,  the  whole  of  the  I  eartlnjuakes,  extreme  cold,  and  nniversal 
northern  half  of  the  island  presents  but  j  illness.  At  the  moment  of  the  outbreak, 
small  glaciers,  and  not  a  great  many  of  |  the  mountain  seemed  to  be  almost  rent  in 
these.  I  two,  huge  blocks  of  rock  were  ejected 

The  highest  mountains  in  Iceland  are  :  I  with  the  clouds  of  ashes,  and  glowing 

Or«*J«kal*wbo^..lgh«tpe.U»«241feet.bovethc<^..level.  the  TOOfs  of  the  Solitaiy 

sn<efi-ii,  “  SSI18  «  •»  -  I  tunu-houses  in  the  vicinity,  while  the 

nmiubMlii’'^'*'’  8W  «  «  -  darkness  of  night  enveloped  the  whole 

.  ’  “  4»*4  “  “  “  reffion  around,  so  that  for  two  days  peo- 

KirnudaictiiKir,  “  48tiit  ••  ••  »  pie  could  not  nnd  their  way  on  shore,  nor 

»  u  ..  j  fishermen  venture  to  put  out 

Of  all  these  hills,  only  two  of  which,  j  their  boats  to  sea. 

Herdubreid  and  Kimar,  are  situated  in  }  The  seventh  eruption,  in  1341,  was 
the  north,  the  volcano  named  Hekla— by  '  marked  by  fearful  rumbling  noises,  and 
the  lower  orders  called  IlekkcnfeUl — has  |  such  a  li^avy  fall  ot^  ashes  that  many  of 
acquired  the  widest  celebrity,  because,  |  the  inhabitants  of  SkalhoH,  the  nearest 
amidst  all  the  still  active  volcanoes  of  Ice- 1  town  or  village,  fled  from  their  homes, 
land,  it  has  had  the  most  frc<juent  erup-  Three  other  volcanoes,  namely,  Herdu- 
tions.  From  this  volcano,  whose  summit  I  breid,  Ilnappadals-jokul,  and  Uaudiikam- 
!s  almost  always  enveloped  in  a  drapery  |  bar,  broke  out  about  the  same  time, 
of  clouds,  there  have  been  altogether  j  Hekla’s  eighth  eruption  took  place  in 
eighteen  eniptions  known  in  the  history  |  the  winter  ot  1389,  and  its  ninth  in  1430. 
of  Iceland.  i  It*  tenth  eruption,  in  the  month  of  July, 

The  first  eruption  of  IMount  Hekla  of  1510,  was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake, 
w'hich  we  have  any  authentic  information,  j  ^‘'•d  burning  stones  w’ere  ejected  to  a  dia- 
took  jilace  in  the  year  A.D.  1104,  and,  on  ^  tmice  of  several  miles.  The  volcanoes  of 
.account  of  the  immense  show'er  of  ashes  i  Herdubreid  andTrolladyngja,inthenorth, 
which  issued  from  the  mountain,  the  fol-  !  "ere  also  in  eruption  at  the  same  period, 
lowing  winter  was  called  “the  lull  of  In  the  year  1554  flames  issued  from  the 
Sitticl  winter^  !  mountain  ridge  which  runs  north-east  from 

The  second  eruption  was  in  1167,  .and  Hekla;  and  there  appeared  three  columns 
was  marked  by  gre.at  darkness,  caused  bv  j  bre,  which  stretched  high  up  in  the  air, 
the  sand  .and  ashes  which  w'ere  scattered  ,  and  evidently  emanated  from  three  dit- 
over  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island,  ferent  craters.  This  is  reckoned  as  Ilek- 
The  third  eruption  occurred  in  1200,  j  eleventh  outbreak, 
anti  w'as  accompanied  by  an  unusually  I  The  twelfth,  in  1678,  was  one  of  its 
severe  winter  and  great  scarcity  of  food,  j  least  important  eruptions,  but  that  of 
The  fourth  eruption,  in  1222,  like  the  j  1597,  the  thirteenth,  had  .all  the  usual 
[treceding  one,  was  attended  by  dreadful  I  accompaniments  of  subterranean  noises, 
cold  and  dearth ;  and,  in  addition,  by  an  [  showers  of  ashes,  and^  an  e.arthquake, 
epidemic  among  man  and  be.ast.  During  |  during  which  a  (ieysir  disappeared  in  one 
this  eruption  a  submarine  volcano  sudden-  place,  and  a  warm  spring,  which  is  still 
ly  .arose  near  Roykjancos,  which,  for  the  extant,  sprang  up  in  another.  ^ 
follow'ing  eighteen  years,  continued  to  During  the  fourteenth  eruption,  in  1019, 
exhibit,  from  time  to  time,  volcanic  phe-  there  wjw  a  great  deal  of  thunder ;  and 
noraena.  in  the  fifteenth,  which  commenced  in 

With  the  fifth  outbre.ak,  in  1294,'there  1636»  and  lasted  till  the  following 

was  a  violent  earthquake,  during  which  I  winter,  fire  w’as  observed  to  issue  at  the 
many  people  perished,  several  houses  I  same  time  from  thirteen  diftorent  places 
were  overthrown,  and  the  ground  was  j  m  the  mountain. 

rent  asunder  in  various  places.  '  There  was  a  fi-ightful  eruption,  the  six- 

In  the  year  1.300,  Hekla’s  sixth  erujftlon  I  teenth,  in  the  winter  of  1093;  several 
took  place,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  places  in  the  neighborhood  were  laid 

-  --  -  -  — . -  -  waste ;  the  w’hole  island  was  covered 

•  See  “Den  Danske  Stats  StatUtik."  By  Adolph  ""‘tb  ashes  ;  and  not  only  did  much  sick- 
Fivdoric  Bergaoc.  Published  in  Oopeuhogoo,  1861.  ness  preA'aii  among  human  beings  and  the 
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brntc  creation,  but  the  very  soa-birds  died 
by  thousands. 

The  seventeenth  eruption  happened  in 
1766.  Tlie  streams  of  lava  reaoWd  to  a 
great  distance;  red-hot  stones  were  ejected 
from  the  craters ;  an  earthquake  was  felt 
in  the  adjacent  \V estmann  Islands ;  and 
the  ashes,  which  had  fallen  in  thick  masses 
on  the  coast  south  of  Hekla,  lay  so  deep 
on  the  ground  that  they  came  up  to  the 
knee  of  a  tall  man. 

After  seventy-nine  years  of  repose — the 
longest  ever  known — this  terrible  volcano 
again  became  active,  and  on  the  2d  of 
September,  1845,  its  eighteenth  and  last 
state  of  eruption  commenced,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  with  more  or  less  violence,  until 
the  April  of  1846,  when  it  gradually  ceased 
its  discharge  of  lava,  scoria.*,  llames,  and 
vapor,  and  patches  of  snow  once  more 
rested  on  the  cooled  layers  of  lava  that 


surrounded  the  craters,  for  four  craters 
w'ere  found  on  the  summit  of  Hekla  after 
its  la.st  eruption.* 

Some  authorities  attribute  a  much 
reater  number  of  eruptions  to  Hekla, 
at  in,  these  calculations,  the  outbreaks 
following  each  other  closely,  or  consecu- 
I  tively,  are  included,  though  they  should 
rather  be  looked  on  as  acts  in  the  same 
drama,  to  speak  figuratively. 

I  was  extremely  anxious  to  explore 
Hekla  and  its  immediate  environs  myself ; 
but,  greatly  to  ray  disajinointment,  I  found 
I  that  a  visit  to  this  far-famed  volcano  wa.s 
I  altogether  incompatible  with  my’  friend's 
I  arrangements,  and  therefore  I  had  to 
forego  this  anticipated  pleasurable  toil, 
and  to  be  contented  with  seeing  some  of 
the  other  wonders  of  thislruly  astonishing 
isKand. 


From  the  Eeleetlc  Itevlew. 


SCRIPTURE  A 


Since  the  revival  of  science  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  and  in  a  still  greater  de¬ 
gree  since  the  study'  of  the  internal  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  earth  and  its  organic  remains 
in  the  nineteenth,  it  has  often  been  as¬ 
serted  that  scientific  discoveries  contra¬ 
dict  Bible  descriptions  of  natural  phenom¬ 
ena.  This  assumed  contrariety  between 
the  declarations  of  the  material  creation 
and  the  revealed  truths  of  God,  has  been 
employed  by  the  skeptic  as  an  argument 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  by  a  certain  class  of  theo¬ 
logians  as  a  proof  of  the  folly  of  phy’sical 
research,  the  insufliciency  of  the  human 
season,  and  the  wickedne.ss  of  the  human 
heart.  In  our  own  day  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  enemies  and  friends  of  the 
Bible,  founded  on  this  purely  hypothetical 
assertion,  has  become  the  more  violent 

•  Scripture  and  Science  not  at  Variance:  loith 
Remarks  on  the  Historioal  Character,  Plenary  Inspi- 
radon,"  and  Surpassing  Importance  of  the  Earlier 
Chapters  of  Gmesis.  By  John  H.  lYatt,  M.A., 
Ardidoacon  of  Odcutta.  London :  Uatobard.  1858. 


N  D  S  C  I  E  xN  C  E .  * 


from  the  dogmatism  of  science  in  the 
enunciation  of  its  deductions  and  doctrines, 
the  freedom  of  interpretation  demanded 
by  critics,  and  the  o})position  of  illiterate 
Chiistians  to  all  novel  readings  and  now 
interpretations  of  the  Word.  While  a 
class  of  bold,  reckless,  irreverent  minds, 
would  throw  away  the  Mosaic  narrative 
of  the  creation,  and  the  brief  history  of 
the  antedeluvian  world,  as  an  old  Mufe’s 
tale,  or  at  best  as  a  myth,  another  class  of 
minds,  dreading  opposition,  trembling  for 
that  which  they  believe  to  be  sacred  as 
well  as  true,  resist  investigation,  and  de¬ 
nounce  all  who  acknowledge  the  just 
rights  and  authority'  of  scientific  research 
as  enemies  to  the  faith,  and  skeptics  in 
disguise.  This  spirit  of  opimsition  to  the 
Bible  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  scientific 
research  on  the  other,  between  the  two 
extreme  and  antagonistic  parties,  some 
well-meaning  persons  of  incompetent 
knowledge  and  defective  judgment,  have 


*  Ilekls,  og  den  Sidste  Ugbrud.  By  J.  C.  Sebytbo. 
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ventured  to  become  mediators  between 
them,  and  hj  doubts,  conjectures,  and 
cnide  hypotheses,  believe  they  have  re¬ 
moved  diflSculties  and  reconciled  reason 
and  revelation.  At  such  a  time,  when 
neither  the  acknowledged  rashness  of  one 
class  of  competitors,  nor  the  cowardice  of 
the  other,  restrains  iiK|uiry,  but  doubts 
are  encouraged  by  the  fears  of  the  believer 
and  the  boldness  of  the  skeptical  spirit, 
such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us  is  not 
out  of  season. 

'ITie  work  to  which  wo  solicit  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  is  written  with 
elegance,  talent,  ami,  still  better,  with  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  suWeet,  and 
excellent  judgment.  It  recites  i^ts,  and 
arguments  drawTi  from  them,  which  should 
warn  the  skeptic  against  a  hasty  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  soften  his  prejudices.  But  the 
aim  of  the  author  is  to  inform  the  minds 
r>f  those  Christians  w’ho,  though  convinced 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  are 
unable  to  meet  those  objections  of  the 
unbeliever  which  arc  founded  on  a  pre¬ 
sumed  difference  in  the  testimony  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  of  the  Bible,  and  to  caution  those 
men  who,  holding  fast  their  faith  in  Christ¬ 
ian  revelation,  are  disposed  to  doubt  the 
inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation  and  the  antediluvL'in  W'orld. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work  the  author 
reviews  the  history  of  former  controver¬ 
sies,  and  shows,  from  their  termination, 
how  improbable  it  is  that  any  contradic¬ 
tion  will  bo  discovered  between  science 
and  Scripture.  They  have  often  supported 
and  :i8sistcd  each  other,  but  have  never 
come  into  antagonistic  contact,  though 
their  attitude  has  been  sometimes  threat¬ 
ening.  From  this  tact.  Archdeacon  Pratt 
deduces,  and  has  a  right  to  do  so,  that  if 
an  apparent  discord  should  now,  or  at 
future  time,  be  detected,  there  is  no  real 
want  of  harmony,  and  that  perfect  con¬ 
cord  will  be  discovered  when  the  science 
is  bettor  understood,  or  the  Word  more  cor¬ 
rectly  explained. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  object,  the 
author  first  selects  some  instances  of  the 
itorrection  of  acknowledged  inteqireta- 
tions  of  Scripture  by  scientific  discovery, 
'fhe  history  of  astronomy  supplies  several 
instances  of  this.  There  was  an  apparent 
agreement  between  the  false  celestial  me¬ 
chanics  of  Ptolemy  and  a  false  translation 
in  the^  Septnagint  and  Vulmte,  but  the 
science  was  corrected,  and  then  there  was 
a  great  outcry  —  the  new  astronomy  con¬ 


tradicts  revelation  and  a  dogma  of  the 
Church.  Copernicus  escaped  the  perse¬ 
cution  he  feared  —  for  death  claimed  him 
as  his  victim  —  before  bigotry  could  lay 
hands  on  him  ;  but  they  fell  heavily  enough 
on  some  of  his  successors.  Persecution 
did  its  best  to  destroy  the  scientific  truth 
because  it  was  opposed  to  the  false  trans¬ 
lation  ;  and  then  having  failed  in  its  ob¬ 
ject  —  as  it  must  ever  —  the  theologian 
turned  to  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  the 
original  Scripture,  and  discovered  that 
the  word  tnuisiatcd  firmament,  which 
conveys  an  imago  in  harmony  ^^dth  the 
false  scientific  idea  of  a  vault  of  transpa¬ 
rent  matter  revolving  round  the  earth,  is 
a  false  translation,  and  that  the  W'ord  tx- 
pan-ite  is  more  appropriate.  Thus  did  the 
discovery  of  a  scientific  truth  correct  a 
false  conception  of  the  meaning  of  Scri})- 
ture,  and  a  perfect  harmony  was  estal)- 
lished  between  the  divine  word  and  work, 
in  ^lace  of  a  false  agreement. 

science  was  again  said  to  be  in  antag¬ 
onism  to  Scripture  when  it  taught  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  existence  of  antipodes ;  and  its 
opposition  was  thought  to  be  still  more 
violent  when  the  earth  was  proved  to 
have  a  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  an 
annual  revolution  in  the  heavens.  It  is 
true  the  Scriptures  do  not  contradict  the 
fact  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  but  they 
do  not  aftinn  it ;  and  the  absence  of  such 
a  statement  was  assumed  to  be  a  negative 
proof  of  the  want  of  agreement.  But  it 
does  speak  of  the  motion  of  the  sun,  of  his 
rising  and  setting,  of  his  “  coming  out  of 
his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race,”  and  of  the  world  be¬ 
ing  ‘^established  that  it  can  not  be  moved.” 
The  men  of  that  day,  who  were  so  terri¬ 
fied  by  an  apparent  contradiction  between 
the  discoverios  of  the  Jistronomcr  and  the 
literal  expressions  of  Scripture,  did  not 
understand  that  the  writers  described  ai>- 
pearauces — that  it  was  not  the  vocation  of 
the  inspired  writers  to  teach  science  ami 
give  scientific  definitions — that  they  spoke 
of  things  as  they  are  seen,  as  we  do  now. 
We  perceive,  though  they  did  not,  how 
violent  w'as  the  strain  they  gave  to  the 
w'ords  of  revelation  when  they  called  the 
expanse  a  firmament,  fixed  the  earth  at 
rest  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  and 
gave  an  independent  motion  to  the  sun. 

Much  as  geology  is  dreaded  by  sofne 
timid  Christians,  who  does  not  clearly 
perceive  the  value  of  truth  when  it  comes 
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to  them  through  a  different  channel  than 
that  from  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
receive  it,  we  are  indebted  to  that  science 
for  the  correction  of  some  false  interpre¬ 
tations  of  Scripture,  and  the  illustration  of 
some  important  subjects  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  No  other  science  could  have  de¬ 
monstrated  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe,  the  antiquity  of 
the  earth,  the  origin  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life,  the  existence  of  the  sun  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  fiat,  “  Let  there  be  light,”  and 
the  presence  of  death  in  the  world  before 
the  fall  of  man ;  no  other  science  could 
have  suggested  the  important  doctrine  of 
specific  centers  of  creation,  or  have  so  well 
met  the  difficulty  of  explaining  a  universal 
delude. 

Science  was  at  fault  in  the  discussion  of 
the  origin  of  nations  and  languages,  but 
its  conclusions  came  into  agreement  with 
Scripture  when  it  discovered  its  own  error. 
Sacred  writers  affirm  positively  that  “Eve 
was  the  mother  of  ^1  living,”  and  that 

Ood  hath  made  of  one  blo^  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth.”  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine  it  was 
affirmed  by  science  that  “  there  were  an 
indefinite  number  of  separate  creations.” 
This  assumption  was  founded  on  analogy, 
and  the  error  was  scientifically  answered  by 
Dr.  Pritchard.  “  All  the  diversities  which 
exist  are  variable,”  says  that  eminent 
writer,  “  and  pass  into  each  other  by  in¬ 
sensible  gradations,  and  there  is,  more¬ 
over,  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  the 
actual  trahsition  can  not  bo  proved  to 
have  taken  place.”  The  controversy  still 
exists  among  the  ethnologists,  and  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  will  probably  continue 
among  them ;  but  believing,  as  we  do, 
tliat  science  has  in  this  instance  corrected 
its  error,  we  acknowledge  a  perfect  agree¬ 
ment  between  its  conclusions  and  the 
teaching  of  Scripture. 

Archdeacon  Pratt  satisfactorily  meets 
an  objection  to  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  founded  on  the  representation  of  the 
specific  forms  and  complexions  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro,  Egyptian,  and  Asiatic,  in  certain 
Egyptian  painting,  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  time  of  Moses,  about  850 
years  after  the  Deluge.  Such  national  di¬ 
versities  of  form,  could  not,  say  the  ob¬ 
jectors,  have  been  produce<l  in  the  short 
interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
thd  Deluge  and  the  Exodus  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  if  ail  the  races  had  their  origin  from 
one  man — Noah.  To  this  conclusion  our 
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author  objects  upon  sufficient  evidence. 
Color,  he  says,  is  an  uncertain  mark  of 
origin  and  descent.  The  offspring  of 
European  and  Hindoo  parents  may  be 
either  white  or  colored ;  and  if  the  child¬ 
ren  be  white  the  grand-children  may  be  col¬ 
ored — a  fact  as  unaccountable  as  the  as¬ 
serted  .appearance  of  gout  in  alternate 
generations.  And  although  the  world 
was  re-peopled  by  the  descendants  of  one 
man,  there  were  three  fathers  of  the  race, 
and  they,  or  their  wives,  may  h.ave  jK>H- 
sessed  some  of  those  marked  feature's 
which  distinguish  their descend.onts — Ham 
of  the  African,  Japhet  of  the  European, 
Shera  of  the  Asiatic.  National  charac¬ 
teristics  of  form  :md  feature  must,  thei'c- 
fore,  be  traced  to  a  period  antece<ient  to 
the  Deluge. 

The  origin  of  the  diversity  of  language, 
is  a  question  apparently  connected  with 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  races.  The  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  has 
been  rudely  attacked  by  some  daring  dis- 

f niters,  but  many  eminent  philologists  be- 
ieve  all  languages  to  have  had  a  common 
origin,  and  trace  in  them  evidences  of  a 
violent  separation.  In  the  six  thousand 
languages  or  dialects  now  spoken  by  man, 
there  is  said  to  be  such  a  relation  in 
structure  and  in  their  radicals,  as  can  not 
bo  explained  without  assuming  a  common 
origin.  We  are  not  among  those  who 
believe  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  tongues  to  be  much  interested  in 
the  question  wdicther  all  human  languages 
are  traceable  to  a  common  source.  The 
language  of  Noah,  which  became  tin* 
common  tongue  of  all  his  children,  was 
confounded  that  the  people  might  not 
understand  it,  and  that  they  might  be 
“  scattered  abroad  over  the  earth.”  Why 
a  relic  of  the  old  should  have  remained  in 
the  new,  and  why  that  relic  should  now 
be  discoverable  by  us  in  all,  w^e  do  not 
understand.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  find  a  common  stock  for  .all  human 
tongues,  a.s  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race. 

The  second  part  of  Archdeacon  Pratt’s 
book  is  a  short  essay  on  “  The  Historical 
Character,  Plenary  Inspiration,  and  Sur¬ 
passing  Importance  of  the  First  Eleven 
Chapters  of  Genesis.”  The  author  main- 
tiuns  the  credibility  of  the  history  they 
contain,  by  reference  to  the  numerous  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  facts  are  re-stated, 
frequently  in  the  same  words,  by  our  I.iord 
and  his  disciples.  The  credibility  of  the 
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history  being  thus  established,  tlic  ins^ira- 1  filled — the  coming  of  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
tioii  follows  of  necessity,  for  in  no  other  I  man  to  bruise  the  serpent’s  head,  and  a 
way  could  the  facts  have  been  conununi- 1  declaration  of  the  future  condition  of  the 
catcd  to  the  narrator.  The  importance  ;  sons  of  Noah. 

of  the  history  can  not  be  over-estimated,  j  We  do  not  claim  for  Archdeacon  Pratt’s 
for  it  is  the  only  record  of  the  creation  of  i  book  any  marked  originality^  of  thought, 
the  world,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  an- 1  but  it  is  a  clear  and  concise  record  of 
tcdiluvian  people.  It  announces  the  insti- 1  some  fonuer  controversies  between  human 
tution  of  marriage,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  the  research  and  Divine  revelation;  and  as 
Sabbath  ;  and  it  more  overcontains  two  such,  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers, 
prophecies,  both  of  which  have  been  ful- 
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The  New-Tokk  Pulpit  is  the  Rental  of  1858. 
A  Memorial  Toluuk  of  Sermons.  Pp.  3'.>4. 
Now-York;  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  Richmond: 
Wortham  &  Cothcll.  1858.  | 

This  volume,  comprUing  twenty-five  Diacoursea 
from  twcnt3'-flvo  able  ministers  and  pastors  of 
twenty-five  large  and  influential  churches  of  New-  i 
York  and  Brooklyn,  of  seven  diflerent  denomina¬ 
tions,  is  an  eloquent  and  fitting  memorial  of  the 
great  religious  Revival,  which  will  form  a  most  im- 
(>ortant  and  interesting  chapter  in  tho  history  of  the  j 
lime.  Talent,  learning,  long  experience  and  tried  j 
fidelity  in  the  ministerial  office,  are  hero  collected  and  ; 
combined  in  one  harmonious  and  brotherly  volume,  : 
of  different  and  differing  denominations,  llow  good 
.and  how  plca.sant  it  Ls  fur  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  one  volume  of  Unity! 

Select  Dwocrses.  By  Adolphe  Monod,  Krcm- 
MACHER,  TnoLUOK,  AND  JuLlDS  MiiLLER:  Trans¬ 
lated  from  tho  French  and  Uerman.  With  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notices  and  Dr.  Monod's  celebrated 
Lecture  on  tho  Delivery  of  Sermons.  By  Rev. 
II.  0.  Fish  and  D.  W.  Poor,  D.D.  With  a  fine 
steel  portrait  of  Dr.  Monod.  1^.  408.  New-Y ork : 
Sheldon,  Blakeman  A  Company.  Boston :  Gould 
A  Lincoln.  1858. 

It  is  enough  to  announce  the  publication  of  these 
eloquent  discourses,  from  tho  pens  of  tho  eminent 
men  who  are  their  authors.  Their  reputation  is 
world-wide.  Their  learning,  piety,  and  w'isdom 
commend  tlieir  writings  to  all  who  can  appreciate 
human  excellence.  The  translators  have  done 
a  good  service  to  the  caiwe  of  sacred  literature  in 
clothing  these  twenty  Di.soourses  in  a  neat  English 
dress.  The  letter-press  is  very  creditable  to  the 
enterprising  publishers. 

Sermons  of  the  Ret.  0.  H.  »SptTHOEON,  of  London. 
Fourth  Series.  Pp.  445.  New-Yo^:  Sheldon, 
Blakenoan  A  Co.  Wosiiington :  William  Ballan- 
tyne.  1858. 

This  volume  comprises  twenty-seven  discourses, 
wiiich  were  reported  from  (he  lips  of  their  author 
oud  published.  They  are  not  learned  sermons;  they 
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are  not  literary  discourses.  Tliey  are  plain,  direct 
and  highly  colloquial  in  style,  and  doubtless  for  this 
reason  they  have  been  far  more  attractive  and  uscfril, 
with  whatever  of  fUults  and  imperfections  they  may 
possess,  than  if  they  abounded  with  the  erudition  of 
the  schools.  That  preaching  and  that  sermon  is  the 
most  truly  eloquent  whicli,  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  most  eflectually  secures  the  groat  end  in  view 
— the  renovation  and  salvation  of  souls.  It  is  a 
sienfficant  and  an  encouraging  fact,  if  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  publishers  find  an  adequate  demand  for  these 
continuous  issues  from  the  lips  of  this  modem 
Whitofield. 

Glimpses  of  Jesus;  or,  Christ  Exalted  in  the 
Affections  of  His  People.  By  W.  P.  Balfern. 
“  Ho  shall  be  exalted  and  extolled,  and  be  very 
high.”  (Isaiah  53  :  18.)  From  the  Second  Ixin- 
don  Edition.  Pjx  259.  New-York:  Slieldon, 
Blakeman  A  Co.  Boston:  Gould  A  Lincoln. 
Richmond:  Wortham  A  Cotholl.  1858. 

The  title  of  this  choice  volume  in  its  obvious 
meaning  breathes  through  all  its  pages  and  pervades 
all  its  language.  It  seems  to  have  boon  Avriuen 
from  the  overflowings  of  a  pious  mind  in  love  with 
its  theme,  more  than  with  any  ambition  of  literary 
oxxxillence. 

Woman:  her  Mission  and  Life:  By  Adolphk 
Monod,  D.D.,  of  Parir  Translated  from  the 
French :  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  tho  Author, 
and  a  Portrait.  “  They  who  rock  the  cradle,  rule 
the  world.”  Pp.  82.  New-York:  Sheldon.  Blake¬ 
man  A  Co.  Boston:  Gould  A  Lincoln.  1858. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  a  man  of  m 
much  mental  and  moral  worth,  and  of  talents  so 
cminont,  would  utter  thoughts  in  regard  to  Woman's 
Mission  worthy  of  his  theme,  and  so  the  reader  of 
this  little  vedume  will  find  enough  amply  to  xepay 
penisaL 

The  Atlantic  Teleobaph. — Tho  cable  at  Key- 
ham  has  now  been  stowed  away  on  board  the  two 
vessels  with  which  last  year’s  attempt  was  made. 
The  total  length  of  cable  with  which  tho  attempt 
was  made  last  year  was  rather  under  than  over  2400 
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miles,  which  was  so  near  the  quantity  actually  ie> 
quirod  to  span  the  distance  that  the  loss  of  300 
inika  prov^  fatal  to  the  whole  attempt,  for  that  time 
nt  least  Now,  however,  the  length  of  cable  on 
board  both  vessels  is  precisely  3013  miles,  exclnsrve  1 
of  the  shore  ends,  of  much  greater  weight  and  I 
thkdeness,  and  wliich  amount  to  about  thirty  miles  ! 
more.  There  is  therefore  in  round  numbers  3050  ' 
miles  of  cable  to  submerge  between  two  points  only  | 
1950  statute  miles  apart,  so  th-it  1100  miles,  or 
about  forty  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  accidents  and  | 
slack  in  paying  out  This  immense  cable,  which 
weighs  about  one  ton  per  mile,  will  be  equally  di¬ 
vide  between  the  Agamemnon  and  Niagara.  All 
the  ships  of  the  squadron  will  leave  Plymouth  about 
the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth  of  this  month 
(May)  on  their  experimental  trip,  which  will  occupy 
ibom  six  to  ten  days.  The  squadron  then  returns  to 
Queenstown,  and  starts  for  the  great  attempt  about 
the  tenth  June.  Both  ships,  witli  the  accompanying 
frigates,  make  all  speed  to  the  Atlantic,  or  rather  to 
the  center  of  the  space  to  be  traversed  by  the  cable, 
which  is  about  32  degs.  west  of  Greenwich.  Here 
the  splice  between  the  two  halves  will  be  made 
without  loss  of  time.  There  are  1500  &thoms  water 
where  this  join  must  be  made,  and  both  vessels  will 
remain  stationary  until  the  splice  has  well  settled 
on  the  bottom,  when  the  Niagara  will  at  once  steer 
for  the  New  'World,  and  the  Agamemnon  return  to 
the  Old.  The  dcptlis  to  which  the  Nhigara  will 
liave  to  sink  her  portion  vary  quickly  and  irregularly 
from  1500  to  2500  fathoms,  or  from  1}  to  alwut  3| 
miles;  and  this  is  the  case  al^  witli  the  Agamemnon’s 
portion  of  the  distance.  But  on  the  American  side 
tlie  water  shoals  easily  and  gradually  towards  New¬ 
foundland,  whereas  on  the  British  portion  of  the 
ocean  the  Agamemnon  will  have  to  surmount  a 
tremendous  ridge,  which  may  be  called  the  Andes 
of  those  vast  submarine  plains  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
commenoes  at  about  5°  west  longitude,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  miles  the  water  .suddenly  slioals 
ftom  1750  fathoms  to  550.  Up  this  vast  rodty  pre¬ 
cipice — almost  as  steep  as  the  side  of  Mount  Blanc 
— the  cable  must  be  laid  with  extreme  care.  This 
difficulty  once  overcome,  the  way  thence  to  Valentia 
becomes  comparatively  of  no  account.  In  case  of 
dangerous  weather  arising,  the  first  consideratiem  in 
all  cases  will  bo,  of  course,  tlie  safety  of  the  cable. 
Kach  vessel  is  provided  with  reels  of  strong  wire 
rope  which  can  be  attached  to  buoys  mado  in  the 
manner  of  ordinary  fishing  floats,  tliough,  of  course, 
capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of  several  tons. 
Provided  with  this  apparatus,  the  cable  may  bo  cut 
without  reluctance,  if  ever  the  weather  threatens, 
and  the  end  of  it  (firmly  secured  to  the  rope  and 
buoy)  allowed  to  rest  almost  upon  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  to  be  hauled  up  directly  the  storm  hits  passed. 
paper,  May  18. 

The  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  has  just  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  “  Geographical  Dictionary  ”  of  Jakont, 
one  of  the  most  learned  Oriental  writers  of  the 
tblrtuenlli  century.  It  consists  of  six  folio  volumes, 
and  has  been  taken  partly  from  the  portion  of  the 
original  manuscript  of  Jsdeout,  which  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Kupnily  Paclia,  at  Constantinople — partly 
from  a  copy  of  ^e  remainder  of  that  manuscript 
which  belongs  to  Achi  Effendi,  of  the  same  city. 
Only  four  complete  copies  of  Jakout’s  Dictionary 
have  hitiierto  bron  made,  and  they  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Lib¬ 


rary  of  St  Petersburg,  and  in  the  Library  of  Gopen- 
lutgen.  Jakout's  Dictionary  was  comi>il^  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  forms  a  perfect  summary  of  tho 
state  of  geographical  science  in  his  countiy  and  age. 
Amongst  other  curious  things  it  contains  an  account 
of  an  embassy  sent  to  Bouskara  by  tlie  Emperor  of 
Cluna,  as  far  back  as  942,  and  one  of  a  misBion  to 
the  King  of  the  Bulgarians,  sent  by  tho  Caliph  Mok- 
hadin  Billah,  in  921. 

"Wk  learn  with  regret  from  Paris  throe  new  in¬ 
stances  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  tho  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France  towards  literature  aud  the  press.  A 
work,  in  three  large  volumes,  entitled,  “De  la  Jus¬ 
tice  dans  la  Revolution  et  dans  rKglise,”  by  P.  J. 
Proudhon,  tho  well-known  writer  on  politics  and 
political  economy,  published  within  the  la«t  few  days, 
has  been  seized  by  tho  police ;  and  the  author  and 
publislicr  of  it  are  to  be  prosecuted.  The  i)eculiar 
doctrines  of  M.  Proudhon  are  far  firora  obtaining 
general  assent ;  but  considering  that  he  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  roo.st  original  thinkers  and 
one  of  tho  most  brilliant  writers  of  his  country  in 
these  days,  it  is  hard  that  he  should  be  nidely 
silenced.  The  second  instance  of  rigor  is  tho  sup¬ 
pression  of  an  old-established  daily  newspaper,  by 
name  the  Estafette,  for  having  been  twice  con¬ 
demned  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Government ;  and 
the  third  is  the  exclusion  from  circulation  in  Pranc-o 
of  the  Belgian  daily  newspaper,  the  Independkmce, 
for  having  published  Paris  letters  of  which  the  tone 
was  displeasing  to  people  in  high  places  at  Paris. 

Os  "lYednesday  evening  the  sixty-ninth  annual 
festival  of  tho  Royal  Literary  Fuud  was  celebr.ued 
at  tire  Freemasons’  Tavern.  Ixrrd  Palmerston  pre¬ 
sided,  and  proposed  tiro  toast  of  the  evening.  M'e 
observe  that  he  took  credit  to  her  present  Majesty 
for  being  the  first  sovereign  of  this  country  who  bed 
acknowledged  literary  attainments  “as  a  claim  to 
tlie  distinctions  which  it  was  her  peculiar  prerogative 
to  bestow."  This  is,  of  course,  a  fiction.  *•  Her 
Majesty  ”  means  “  Her  Majesty’s  Prime  Minister,’’ 
Lord  Palmerston  himself  who  advised  the  elevatioa 
of  Lord  Macaulay  to  the  peerage.  But  the  state- 
meat  needs  modification.  Literary  merit  was  uer- 
tiunly  not  Lord  Macaulay’s  sole  qualification.  lie 
was  a  politician  before  he  was  an  historian ;  and 
even  as  an  historian,  the  claims  of  party  are  obvious¬ 
ly,  in  his  mind,  paramount  to  tlie  claims  of  historiod 
impartiality.  'We  must  bo  thankftil  for  Lord 
Macaulay’s  liberality,  such  as  it  is;  but  his  history 
is,  after  all,  a  gigantic  Whig  pamplet.  We  niuuli 
doubt  whether  the  present  reign  is  the  first  ejiocU 
in  our  history,  when  tite  claims  of  literature  to  high 
honor  in  the  tate  were  acknowledged.  Putting 
our  early  sovereigns,  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  and 
Henry  IV.,  out  of  the  question,  surely,  .\d«lison  and 
Steele  owed  their  honors  to  literature  rather  than 
politics.  At  any  rate,  literature  has  always  been  a 
passport  in  the  Churoh  to  preferments,  willed  it  is  tiio 
peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  bestow.  How¬ 
ever,  Lord  Palmerston’s  allusion  answered  tlio  pur¬ 
pose  of  tho  moment  M.  'Van  de  Weycr,  in  return¬ 
ing  thanks  for  the  health  of  the  “  Foreign  Ministers,” 
dwelt  upon  the  interest  taken  in  English  bterature 
abroad,  and  stated  that  a  congress  of  literary  men 
was  about  shortly  to  be  held  in  Belgium,  to  consult 
on  matters  relating  to  their  common  interests.  The 
subscriptions  and  donations  announced  in  the  oourso 
of  the  evening,  amounted  to  abotit  90021,  of  which 
ooo  hundred  guineas  were  subscribed  by  the  Queen. 


